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TO 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The extracts in this book, which represent the chiel 
English authors in verse and prose, will be made more 
interesting if we obtain a connected view of onr litera- 
ture, and its growth. In this way, by seeing how each 
age was influenced by that which preceded it, we shall 
have some idea of the relation which these authors bear 
to one another. 

For this purpose it is necessary to divide the history 
of our literature into several parts. The division may 
very well be made in various ways ; and we must not 
hope to find that any one epoch or period is very clearly 
marked off, either in time or in character, from that 
which precedes, and from that which follows it. It will 
be quite enough if the division tells us something of the 
character of each age, and does so in such a way as to 
make what it tells us remain in our memories. 

The division, then, with which we begin is 

I. The Period of Old English. 

1. This period is often distinguished by the name 
Anglo-Saxon ; but this name is misleading, if for no othei 
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Legend of 
Beowulf. 


reason, because it leads us to suppose that there is soifte 
decided break between the language then in use and the 
language of a later time. The older and the later lan- 
guages are indeed one and the same ; only into the later 
language great changes and additions have been ad- 
mitted. But the groundwork remains. 

2. This period extends from the conquest of Britain 
by our ancestors, in the fifth century, down to the year 
1066. These ancestors came from the country lying 
about the mouths of the Elbe and the Weser, and spoke 
a Teutonic tongue, a dialect of the Low Dutch. The 
earlier part of the period was too much occupied with 
war and conquest, which was slow and gradual, -to pro- 
duce anything in the way of literature. But the 
conquering race had brought over with them a number 
of legends and songs, which were current amongst them, 
although perhaps not written down. 

3. Tt was one of these, the Legend of the hero 
Beowulf and his toils, that became the subject of perhaps 
the earliest English poem of which any fragments remain. 
It was written in the form in which it has come down 
to us, certainly after the English became Christian (at 
the close of the sixth century), and we may take it to 
belong to a period not earlier than the seventh century. 
But the deeds it describes belong to the countries with 
which the race had been familiar before they came to 
England, though the scene is laid in Yorkshire ; and the 
poem preserves the general colouring of Pagan times, in 
spite of the occasional touches of Christianity with 
which it has been overlaid. It is interesting, not sc 



mil oil from its poetry, as because it tells us how much of 
courage against adversity, of perseverance in toil, of 
determination never to yield, there must have been in 
the race for whom it was written ; and how prone they 
were to imagine some sympathy with themselves in the :* 
storms and the convulsions of nature. 

4. The next English poem is the Paraphrase of Caedmon’s 

Paraphrase . 

Caedmon. This is a metrical version of several books of 67o. 
the Old and New Testaments, and in the treatment of its 
subject it bears a striking resemblance to the 4 Paradise 
Lost’ of Milton. The author lived on the lands of the 
monastery of Whitby, a house connected with the Celtic 
monastery of Lindisfarne. This shows us how the 
early impulse to poetry in England was perhaps stirred 
by contact with the Celtic race ; that race about whose 
life and character there was so much of picturesqueness 
and of poetry. In the ordinary songs of his com- 
panions, we are told Caedmon would not join ; and, in 
obedience to a vision seen in his dreams, he began to 
“ sing of the origin of things.” 

5. In northern England lived also Baeda or Bede, 
who belonged to the monastery of J arrow-on-Tyne. 

He lived a generation after Caedmon, and, although we 
hear of his writing in English, although his name is 
celebrated in the early history of our literature, yet 
his only works which remain to us are in Latin. The 
principal of these is his Ecclesiastical History, which 
tells us of the conversion of England to Christianity. His 
name is venerable, not for what he wrote only, but for 
the earnest work of education, on which he spent his life 




Saxon 

Chronicle. 
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and strength. Surrounded by his students, he dictated 
to tnem, even on his death-bed, his English translation 
of St. John’s Gospel. 

Danuh 6. The Danish invasions of the ninth century broke 

Invasions. r ** 

up many of the monasteries, and distracted men’s 
attention from literary work. Scholarship decayed ; and 
8 n~ 9 oi. K * n S Alfred found work to do, not only in settling some 
terms with the Danes, but in bettering the state of 
learning in his country. The decay of Latin Scholar- 
ship, if no better reason, compelled him to give his 
tion$ r . ansla attention to English, and he translated from Boethius, 
the latest Pagan philosopher, and from other Latin 
authors, for the benefit of his people. In his time also 
MrZicie. t]ie Saxon Chronicle, which keeps up a continuous 
record of events in old English, down to the reign of 
Henry II., was, in its present shape, begun. Alfred’s is 
the earliest English prose. 

7. No other name of marked importance occurs in the 
remainder of this period. Occasional songs, the prin- 
cipal occurring throughout the Saxon Chronicle, and 
celebrating some victory for the national arms, show 
that the national genius was still alive. But with the 
SS3& Norman Conquest, the oldest form of the language 
l066 - comes to an end, and a new period begins. 

II. Period of Transition. 

From 1066 to 1360. 

1. With the Norman Conquest, a race, which, though 
Teutonic like our own, had adopted French customs 
and the French language, becomes dominant in England. 
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Henceforward the English language ceases to be a 
written, and sinks into a spoken language only. The 
conquering race use French and Latin, and these for a 
time continue to be the only written languages in the 
country. The English language, now no longer fixed 
toy being used as in literature and by the educated, 
undergoes continual change, and diverges more and 
more into local dialects. It was disused in the schools ; 
the language of the scholar was Latin ; of the courtier, 

French. 

2. This continued to be the case for at least a English in 
century and a half. During this century and a half, me-uii 
literature was not inactive; but it was not properly 
English literature, though produced on English soil. 
Chroniclers were numerous. Religious treatises were 
spread abroad by an active, but really foreign, clergy. 

With Geoffrey of Monmouth began the long line of Geoffrey of 
Arthurian romance, which was soon after read by much 
the same audience in the French version of Wace, 
where it blended with the legends of Brittany on the s.G.Gianml 
same subjects. Legal treatises again proved the active Girc * U90 ' 
working of constitutional principles. The satire of 
Mapes and Wireker shows that abuses of the Church waiter 

x Mapes. 

were not sheltered from criticism. On the whole the time 1140-1200. 

Wireker. 

was active ; but it added nothing to English literature. fs/usT 

3. Soon after the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
the English language began to recover itself. The 
English part of the population was no longer down- 
trodden and unimportant. Their language now began to 
tiave its literature. The first book of any importance 
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was the Brut of Layamon, which gave in the 
English tongue the early legends of the island which 
had already received a Latin and a French dress (from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and Wace). It was followed by 
the probably contemporary Ormulum of Ormin, in 
■) which the Gospel lessons were amplified for the English 
reader; and by many other English books of less import- 
ance. In these books hardly a trace of French inter- 
mixture appears in the language ; the Old English 
remains, but it is greatly transformed by dialectical 
peculiarities, and by the dropping of case inflexions ; 
both the results of its long use as a spoken language only. 

4. The English language has thus regained so much 
of its position as to have a place in tJie literature of the 
country, after a lapse of one hundred and fifty years. 
But it still remains, for more than a century ldfiger,.a 
language less read in England than either French or 
Latin. The new scientific impulse, of which Roger 
uit-mT' Bacon is tiie most striking representative, took a Latin 
dress. The bulk of the romance liteiature, on the 
other hand, was written, for the use of the court and 
aristocracy, in French. Only very slowly did the 
different channels converge, and a new language take 
shape out ot the three which had previously divided 
the nation. 


Layamon. 
Temp. John. 


III. The New, or Mixed Language. 
1360 to 1500. 

L In 1360 the first part of Edward III.’s w 
France was brought to a close in the peace of Bi 
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The claim on the French, crown was abandoned ; the 
feudal tie between the French and English kings was 
dissolved. The French spirit, the French manners and 
customs, did not die out of the society of the English 
court. There was not likely to be a falling back upon 
the Old English, already dissipated in local dialects. 
French sympathies could not be so rudely broken. But, 
on the other hand, England, no longer an appendage to 
France, must have a language of her own. The old 
language was asserting its importance ; it had already 
pushed its way into the schools ; it soon became the 
language of the Law Courts. At length the two 
converged, and out of English, with a large infusion of 
French, was formed the New, or Mixed Language. 

2. The impulse which led to the formation of this 
language, soon brought forth a poet who was to give it 
new grace. Geoffrey Chaucer was horn in 1328, 
and lived to the end of the century. With him we 
have the first great outburst of genius in English 
literature. Chaucer was at first influenced by French 
literature in the shape of metrical romances. His 
English, although not more French than that of con- 
temporary authors, yet was French enough to make it a 
ground of accusation against him that he spoiled the 
purity of the language. Besides this he lived at a 
court where French habits still prevailed. He served 
in Edward’s wars, and was for some time a prisoner in 
France. Much of his subject matter is drawn from 
scenes which he saw at court, or in the course of the 
foreign embassies in which he was employed. But, in 
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spite of all this, Chaucer is very thoroughly English. 
He was English in his sympathy with all grades of the 

1 set Pro- national life. He could describe the ul very perfect 
Canterbury ^gentle knight,” or the noble lady; but h© could also 
Knight's describe 2 those whose only gentleness was the doing of 

2 su wife of gentle deeds ; or the patient Griselda, 3 who, though of 

Tsi* clerk's Gamble rank, proved herself worthy of the highest 
Tale * . place by her meekness and fidelity. He can give us 

the polished speeches of knights of chivalry, and tell us 
4 see Knight's of pageants and tournaments; 4 but he can also repeat 
the rough language of the miller, the merchant, and 
mes their ^ ie s^ipman, 5 and let us have glimpses of the homely 
life of England in the lower class. In his most famous 
poem, the ‘ Canterbury Tales/ he gives us an account 
of a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas at Canter- 
bury; he describes the pilgrims to the life, and r e- 
counts the tales 1 Hey tell to beguile the way. Each of 
these tales is full of character ; some are of high lords 
TaU Knighi * s ari d ^ a( ^ ] * es 5 1 others are drawn from foreign sources ; 2 
2 e.g, clerk's there are tales of miracles such as were popular 

Tale and . . ■ . f 

Doctor 9 sTait. amongst the religious people of the day ; 3 and tales, 
^un'iT^ a g ain > of a k in <* no doubt repeated from mouth to 
mouth, in which the knaveries and deceptions of those 
who made their livelihood out of the religious feelings 
mi F)iar>s of tiie devout were exposed. 4 There are other tales, 
e.g. Cook's again, which are full of fun and merriment, and which 

Tetter , . , ■. v , 

seem to carry us into a different world from that of the 
stately knights and dames whom we have just left. 

Chaucer could not only describe the character and 
the life of those around him of whatever class; he 
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I could also see and describe the beauties of outside 
I nature. We see in his pages English scenery just as it 
! is in our own day ; the morning mist rising slowly 
i from the new-ploughed earth; the sun piercing dully* 

through the misty vapour, and, high above, “ the busy 
lark ” saluting the rising day with his song ; below, the 
daisy, or “ eye of day,” opening to the morning sun in 
May, Of all flowers Chaucer loved it most, and he 
; tells us how, after long poring over books, which he 
calls “of remembrance the key,” he used to leave his 
I books to wander out over the meadows to seek the 
\ daisy: 

i u To see this flower again the sonne sprede 

) When it upriseth early by the morrow ; 

1 That blisful sight softeneth all my sorrow.” 

Chaucer’s was the greatest name in literature in his own 
age, and for long after. Yet he was not the only one 
who used this new mixed language, and who used it 
■ with some vigour. A poem called the 1 Vision of vision of 

; Pier* tfi& 

I Piers the Ploughman/ that is to say, the vision in Ploughman. 

_ . , n J . ' - By William 

l which Piers the ploughman appears, was written by LcmgUmd. 
j William Langland, a contemporary of Chaucer. Wo 




do not know much of his life, and are not sure even of 
his surname. But he tells us he lived in the Cornhill, 
in London; that he wandered through the London 
streets, studying men and manners ; that ho loved best 
the long clothes which he wore as a poor clerk in the 
church. He was married, and tells us of his wife and 
daughter. But what is more important, and what we 
can gather from his poem, is, that he belonged to the 


A 
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lower class, that he knew all their feelings, and had 
shared their life. He does not flatter them, anif tells 
them in plain terms of their laziness and extravagance, 
;ood times. Yet he sees the 
; he complains of the rich and selfish 
nothing for their flocks; he upbraids 


•and want of foresight in g' 
dignity of labour 
prelates who care 
fche haughty knights who do not defend the poor, but 
plunder them. He would have the clergy learned and 
hardworking; the knights true to king and country, 
and ready to defend the down-trodden ; the labourer is 
ready to till the ground for them, but let those who 
will do nought but idle be put to death. Langland is 
earnest and energetic, and his descriptions are so life- 
like that we cannot help feeling their truth. But he 
has not the grace and poetry of Chaucer. It was 
Chaucer’s object, as one of his followers tells us, “ out 
of our tongue to avoiden (to expel) all rudeness.’ , But 
Langland attempted nothing of the sort. His language 
has more of the dialectical English of the transition 
period in it than Chaucer’s has ; he keeps to the old 
alliteration (or rhyme by means of words beginning 
with the same letter), as used in the Old English, 
rather than the similar endings of lines in which 
Chaucer’s rhyme consists. He is not poetical, except 
sometimes by his very earnestness ; but he is forcible 
and vigorous, ana Ms ‘ Vision of Piers the Ploughman ’ 
is the best illustration we have of the feelings pre* 
vailing in the middle classes during the reign of 
Richard XL 

2. Another contemporary of Chaucer was John 


Gower, 

5320-1402. 
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\ Go^ver. He was a quiet country gentleman, who, 
thougfi he saw the corruptions of the Church and wrote 
! against them, was yet far more alarmed by the move- 
ments amongst the people. which those corruptions # 
i provoked. He seems to have been a timid man, set in 

| a difficult time. He saw three languages in use around 

, him, the French, the Latin, and the new English ; he 
§ felt that the English language was that to be en- 

J§ couraged, and yet he was not sure enough of this to 

trust to it, so he wrote a long poem in each of those 
languages. Of these the Latin and the English poems 
only remain. His English poem is very prolix, and 
indeed very dull. He was learned ; but he makes so Confessio 
much parade of learning, and that with so little 
judgment, that he falls into mere pedantry. He 
evidently writes as a labour, not naturally. He saw 
faults on both sides in the disputes of his time, but he 
was not earnest enough to side with either party. He 
began his poem at Richard II.’s order, but he dedicated 
it to Henry IV., who, before it was finished, had 
deposed Richard. 

3 . Amongst Chaucer’s contemporaries we have 
writers of English prose as well as of English poetry. 

The first prose writer was Sir John Mandeville, who sir John 
followed up his Latin and French accounts ol ins 1300-1372. 
travels by an English translation of them. His 
English is easily intelligible to us, so much is it 
affected by the changes that had already come over the 
language. So it is also with the translation of the 
Bible in which Wiclif had at least the largest share. 1324^84. 

b 2 
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The translation had the effect of making that mixed 
language, which must at first have been confined" to an 
audience of the higher ranks, more popular with the 
mass of the nation. Although superseded, of course, by 
the later and authorized version, which is a model cf 
classic English, yet in its own day the influence of this 
translation of Wiclif can hardly have been inferior to 
the influence of Chaucer and his poetry. 

4. The decay of this early outburst of literary 
activity was not long in making its appearance. Two 
poets, who were about thirty years old at the death of 
Chaucer, kept the poetry of England alive, though 
rather feebly, down to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. These were Thomas Occleve and John 
Lydgate. The first was a gay spendthrift, whose 
salary as clerk of the council was not sufficient to meet 
his expenses, and who takes us into his confidence, 
and tells us of his follies and distresses in verse that is 
not without liveliness and touches of fun. The second 
— Lydgate— was a monk, and of a graver cast, whose 
longer poems were written at the command of his 
patron, the Duke of Gloucester, and consisted of long 
tragedies, in woful tales of wrecked fortunes, sad falls 
of princes, and the sack of cities. But he found time, 
too, for what was a profitable employment for tbe poet, 
celebrating city pageants, or writing verses to recount 
the miracles of some saint whose monastery would 
repay him for the advertisement. Literature in a 
fierce and warlike time (during the wars of the Roses) 
was compelled to have recourse to any shifts to gain 


Occleve . 
1370-1451. 

Lydgate . 
1375-1460. 
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a livelihood. Occleve and Lydgate were themselves 
greatly inferior to Chaucer, and they had no successors 
who could carry on even their song. Until near the 
end of the century our* literature was a blank. Sir jyprtescue. 

1395 - 1485 - 

John Fortescne, an able lawyer of the Lancastrian 
party, and the author of Latin books, wrote also an 
English one * On the Difference between Absolute 
and Limited Monarchy.* But it is interesting 
rather for its matter, which is worthy of the chief 
lawyer of a free country, than for anything which 
it added to our literature. 

Towards the close of the century, however, matters Printing 

° introduced 

again looked more hopeful. First of all the Printing i ^ land 
press was brought into England by William Caxton, 14 * 6 * 
and, through its agency, copies of all that was worth 
reading in the language were multiplied. The wealthy 
nobles began to show a graceful patronage to literature. 

A still stronger impulse came when the movement 
which is called the New Birth, or the Benaissance, Renaissance. 
passed from southern Europe into England. Greek 
had begum to be studied; Greek scholars from fallen FaiiofCon- 
Constantinople were spreading over Europe, and men’s'iS! 1 ^* 
minds awoke to a new freshness, and felt themselves, 
as it were, born again. The old gloom and depression 
which had enthralled men’s minds in earlier times, and 
from which only a few were able to escape, now seemed 
to clear off in the dawn of a new day. And when this 
bright ray of sunlight spread to England, it called into 
action all the slumbering energy of her genius. Our 
literature passes into a new age. 
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IV, English after the Renaissance 

From 1500 to 1600. 


1. First of all there was formed a small circle of 
men who shared in the new stimulus which the study 
of Greek awakened. Through that study the greatest 
literature that the world had ever seen lay open to 
them. The feeling with which it inspired them was 
not merely admiration and a desire to imitate, but a 
boundless hope for the future. Old causes of enmity 
and separation, old bonds that had enchained men’s 
minds would, they hoped, pale away before energies so 
keen as those which were stirred by the New 
Learning. This was the name which they gave to 
that spirit with which their new studies inspired them. 
They did not merely read or imitate ; they applied the 
new ideas to all that interested men, to the govern- 
ment of their country, to the arrangements of society, 
to the affairs and the doctrines of the Church. The 
chief of these men were Sir Thomas More, Dean 

re, itc . ; ; J 

Golet (who founded St. Paul’s School), Linacre and 
Groeyn ; their friend was Erasmus; their chief 
patron was the wise and good Archbishop Warham 
Some of them had been abroad in Italy and attended 
the lectures of the great professors there; they in 
trodueed the new study of Greek into our universities 
and, in hope of realising their great aims, they spent 
, labour and money in providing for the education of the 
young. Sir Thomas More, especially, has left a book 





called the e Utopia.’ which we might translate the More’s 

Utopia* 

Land of Nowhere, in which he gives ns the description 
of an imaginary state, and from the description we can 
tell of what sort he wonld have the government and 
cnstonis of his own country to he. No one was to be 
persecuted for religion, each was to he allowed to 
persuade others to his views ; but if any one was loud, 
or noisy, or troublesome in pushing Ms own opinions, 


lie was to be banished. The poor were to be better 
cared for ; the good were to have more influence in the 
State. And all this was to be brought about by better 
education ; and so to education these disciples of the 
New Learning devoted all their care. From the young 
King Henry YHI., whose mind was intelligent and 
well trained, they hoped for much. 

Their hopes were ardent; but, though they did 
much, they were also doomed to much disappointment. 

Henry entered on expensive and harassing foreign 
wars. He became more and more tyrannical. It grew 
dangerous to preach new doctrines that might be 
offensive to the king. More died on the scaffold, and 
the little circle of his companions was broken up. 

They had done much to help on our literature, but 
when we come to seek for what they actually wrote 
themselves, we find it small. They were too practical 
in their aims, and were too much absorbed in schemes 
for improvement to have time for writing, but they 
greatly helped those who catae after them to write. 

2. It was not so dangerous to write poetry as to Italian in- 
broach new opinions. Italy, which had given so ^our poetry. 
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Surrey. 

1616-154?. 

Wyatt. 

1503-1542. 


The Sonnet 


much to England in the new learning, also helped ker 
by giving a model for her poetry. The two principal 
names of the reign of Henry VIII. in poetry are those 
of Lord Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt. Both fell 
into disgrace with the court; but it was not for then- 
poetry, in which they imitate the delicate and graceful 
style of Italy. From Italy they drew that form of 
rerse which is called the Sonnet. Through it they 
added new grace and polish to the language; and 
pervading their poetry we feel the influence of the 
fresh buoyant spirit which marked the time. 

3. The reigns of Edward VI. and Mary were evil 
times for literature. In them religious intolerance on 
one side or the other rose to its height. Men who 
were selfish, arrogant, and insolent, held sway in 
England ; and especially during the reign of the boj 
Edward VI. learning was under a cloud. The libraries 
in the universities were scattered ; opinion was fettered ; 
men’s worst passions were aroused, and civil war was 
spread over England. Under Mary poetry was not dead ; 
but it was not encouraged. With Elizabeth’s accession 
all the former hopes revived, and this time they were 
not turned in the way of new schemes and new theories 
of government, but rather towards all that might make 
life gay, and graceful, and polished. England was 
very prosperous ; Elizabeth was beloved by her people ; 
her court was gay and lively ; the nation had shaken 
off all foreign ties, and was glad with its own freedom, 
and ready to exercise the powers which it felt itself to 
possess, ; 
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* V. The Age of Creation. 

Before this, English literature had owed very much 
to imitation of foreign models. This imitation was not » 
now at an end ; but onr literature was no longer 
limited to it. Men began to create for themselves. 

With the Elizabethan age England began distinctly to 
add to the treasure of genius which belongs to all the 
world. 

1. First came the poetical outburst in Edmund Edmund 
Spenser. He took for his model, in style and language, 1552-1599. 
Chaucer; but added to him all the grace of his own 

time. His great poem, the 1 Faerie Queene/ is an * Faerie, 
allegory which shadows forth the events of his own 
time, but throws them into a shape so fanciful and 
picturesque that it makes us wonder how any one 
could be so thoroughly a poet as to see the events of 
the day, which to most men are so clouded in details 
and vulgarities, in so purely poetical a light. Spenser’s 
imagination is so fine, indeed, and his allegory is so 
subtle, that he has never found very many readers, and 
has been called rather “the poet’s poet;” but how 
exquisite and refined his poetry is may be seen even 
from the short specimens of it in this book. 

2. The same rich fancy and grace we find in the verse 

of Sir Philip Sidney, who forms the pattern courtier of % phili P 
his time; brave, tender, chivalrous, and accomplished; 1554-1586 * 


so that his life is itself like that of some hero in a 
poem In his prose romance, called the 4 Arcadia,’ that 
fancy is carried even to extravagance. It was a fancy 
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m exuberant that it was certain to be exaggerated; 
and. so, in the end, it was. The manners of the court 
became false and hollow; tbe very language used 
r became artificial, and, as a sort of text-book to ibis 
John LyiJ. stilted style, John Lyly wrote bis ‘ Eupimes/ which 
um-im. conta - n ^ - n a narra tive form, precepts on tbe education 
of youth. Towards tbe close of Elizabeth’s reign bei 
temper became soured, tbe gaiety of her court departed, 
and fancy dwindled into artificiality. 

3. Literature then turned tbe more strongly into a 
channel which it was already wearing out for itself. 
Allegory and fanciful conceits were discarded for the 
more real representation of action and emotion. And 
it was thus that it reached tbe heart of the people. In 
tbe rough theatres, with tbe rude scenery of tbe day, to 
a turbulent audience, tbe drama began to open tbe new 
interest of human action. Dramatic representation in 
England, as in other countries, may be traced back to 
tbe mystery plays acted by tbe monks in church, upon 
a Scriptural topic, or illustrating tbe life of some saint 
for tbe religious edification of the audience; but the 
drama of tbe Elizabethan age was very different from its 
original, and its power was owing entirely to tbe vigour 
jfj and force with which it represented human passions to 

a passionate and vigorous age. It began with tbe minor 
dramatists, such as Greene, Nash, and their superior, 
Marlowe, men whose lives reflected their work, im- 
petuous, brawling, fierce ; Marlowe died in a tavern 
riot, and was pursued by tbe rancour of enemies as an 
atheist. Tbe rules which classic times bad set up 
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for the conduct of a drama (rules which a later age 
revived), were set at nought by these vigorous, but 
lawless writers. Their dramas were bold ; the repre- 
sentation of fierce passion was carried to an excess ofc 
extravagance. 

4. Then there came to rule the rough and lawless 
powers of this drama, without limiting their range, 
he whose name stands first in all our literature, 

William Shakespeare. To him alone was it given to Shakespeare. 
reign supreme over such fierce elements. No dramatic 1564 ' 1616 - 
rules of time and place fettered him ; only the breadth 

and universal range of his vision saved him from being- 
carried away by the fierceness of one absorbing passion. 

He throws himself into all his characters, and yet he 
does so without introducing the least sameness into 
them ; not even the least important fails to show some 
trait that is all its own. His language is often in- 
volved and difficult, but it is with the intricacy of 
rapid and impetuous utterance that strives to antici- 
pate a thought, and not. with the intricacy of arti- 
ficiality and euphuism (as the strained language of the 
day was nicknamed, after Lyly’s book). In him the 
creative age of English literature reached its crowning 
point. 

5. After him the drama drooped. New feelings 
were arising, out of which grew a literature of 
altogether a different character. These new feelings 
began to tell on the drama itself. Ben Jonson was HenJonson* 

® . . ^L6H-163Y. 

Shakespeare’s younger and surviving contemporary. 

He has plenty of strength and vigour, but his fancy is 




as nothing compared with that of Shakespeare. H<S is 
thoughtful and intricate. His dramas are not easy or 
natural, but constructed carefully according to rules. 
JEIis characters are each intended to illustrate some 
“humour” (foible) or trait. Sometimes he prefaces a 
play by describing minutely what each personage in 
the play is intended to represent. No wonder that his 
audience wearied of dissections of character in place of 
dramatic force, and often displeased him by receiving 
his plays with no favour. In our day, as in his own, 
his dramas are for the attentive reader, not for the 
general audience. He was himself affected by the 
more reasoning, thoughtful spirit which was coming in 
place of the creative impulse .of the age just gone. 

VI. The Age of Thoughtfulness. 

From 1600 to 1660. 

1. Before the sixteenth century was ended symptoms 
of a spirit that had little sympathy with the natural 
outburst of vigorous, passionate life shown in the drama 
of the day had been apparent. They were most evident 
in the course taken by the religious parties towards the 
latter part of Elizabeth’s reign. The growth of Puri- 
tanism, with its strong English independence on the one 
hand, and the development of a calmer and more con- 
templative spirit in the church, opposed equally to the 
extravagances of Puritanism and to the tyranny of 
Catholicism, on the other, are proofs of it. The early 
translators of the Bible were its forerunners: it came 
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to a high standard before the end of the century in 
Richard Hooker — he who, in Hallam’s words, c&me Eic7iard 

' ■ . Hooker. 

into the arena of religions controversy “ with weapons wsa-ieoo. 
of a finer temper” than those the rongher combatants „ 
employed. In his hands the language became a fit 
instrument of argumentative exposition; it acquired 
new logical force and precision. 

2. This thoughtful and reasoning spirit deepened in 
intensity as the century advanced. Hooker had his 
followers in Usher and Selden. But as he represents 
the religious side of this thoughtful age, another and a 
far greater name represents its philosophical tendency. 

This was Francis Bacon, who, more than any on e Francis 
man perhaps in modern times changed the habits lsTSkfi 
according to which men thought. Hitherto men had 
followed the ancient philosophers, and had accepted 
their authority implicitly, differing only as to how they 
ought to interpret them. But now Bacon set on foot 
iii England a method of investigating truth which was 
to be founded on the observation and experiment which 
each man could make for himself. He himself hoped, 
or professed to hope, for much greater results from his 
system, in reaching the secrets of nature, than it could 
give ; all men, dull and clever, would now, he says, be 
on an equal footing, and equally able to help forward 
science and invention ; but, though this was only a 
fashion of talking, yet the change his system pro- 
duced on the habit of mind which influenced men was 
very great, greater perhaps than he could himself 
have foreseen. More and more men got to use their 
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power of thinking independently, and religion m#de 
their thought grave rather than gay or fanciful. r 
3. A change came over such poetry as was produced 
^about this time. In place of a lively, natural imagina- 
tion, it degenerated into elaborate and artificial conceits 
and turns of thought, which were like a far off echo of 
the luxuriant euphuism of Elizabeth’s reign. This 
school of poetry was afterwards called the “meta- 
physical school,’’ to describe their elaborate straining 
after what was involved or intricate in thought ami 
language. Such were Donne, the author of epistles, 
epigrams, and satires of a brilliant and fantastic wit, 
and Fletcher, who wrote the 4 Purple Island/ an 
intricate treatise on anatomy, in verse. The genius of 
these poets was very different from, and not nearly so 
great as, that of the age which preceded them; hut their 
faults and conceits did not prevent their growing into 
a style that was very graceful, if not very powerful. 
This style had a religious side, in Quarles, who wrote 
collections of maxims or 1 Emblems ’ of the quaintest 
type, and in George Herbert, the High Church 
English divine, who wrote many overstrained and in- 
genious, and a few most exquisite, religious poems. 
And it had also a non-religious side, in which the 
elaborate courtesy, and rather grave and distant manner 
of the older cavaliers shines forth, as in the love-songs 
of Montrose, of Lovelace, of Waller, of Suckling, 
and a host of others; the subjects are often playful* 
but even in the playfulness there is a certain studied 
manner; even those who are most opposed to it 
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cannot shake off the influence of a certain stiffness in 
style. * 

4. But here again came one who shook off all little- 
nesses, and summed up in himself all that was greatest 
in his time. John Milton threw aside all the tricks 
of phraseology, all the niceties and turns of thought of 
this artificial school ; he made the grave, thoughtful, 
dignified spirit that undoubtedly belonged to it, most 
peculiarly his own. He was the very opposite of 
Shakespeare. He could not change with his cha- 
racters ; he himself is present in every line. He could 
abandon himself to the current of his own genius ; he 
was earnest and impetuous, but never forgot the 
standard which he set before himself. He was learned, 
even burdened with learning, and often mars his poetry 
by lengthy theological disquisitions. But his greatest 
poem, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ has raised him to the place next 
to Shakespeare. Por grandeur of thought he stands 
alone. The dignity of his language has made his the 
model of blank verse (for he discarded rhyme) for all 
time. He not only wrote the epic poem of Puritanism, 
but the epic of all those feelings which in all time 
have some sympathy with Puritanism. His poems 
were begun before the Commonwealth ; they were ended 
after the Age of Thoughtfulness — of which he remained 
for a time the solitary monument amid a changed race 
—had passed away. 

5. In prose, the best representative of this thought- 
ful and grave spirit outside of its religious aspect is, 
perhaps, the Royalist Lord Clarendon who wrote 
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the History of the Rebellion. He, too, was> left 
stranded like a relic of a former time, deserted by 
those whose exile he had shared, and whom he had 
r helped to restore. But there was another — Bishop 
wi&ei Jerem y Taylor, who preserved, far into the seven- 
teenth century, much of the brilliant and impetuous 
genius of the sixteenth ; whose prose has all the rich 
and exuberant fancy of the older renaissance poetry, 
with only the grave, sad spirit of seventeenth century 
religion about it. He crowds metaphor on metaphor, 
in a way which, with another, would be tawdry, but 
with him only adds to the richness of the effect. Of 
all the preachers he is the most dramatic. He, too, saw 
the rise of an age with which he had no sympathy. 

6. Yet another there was, who stands by himself, 
die one genius to whose growth Puritanism and 
Puritanism only contributed, and to whom, therefore, 
the place of chief representative of that peculiar cast of 
religious thought in literature most justly belonged. 
£X« This was John Bunyan. He had none of the s°ub- 
! ess-less, limity of Milton ; none of the learning or brilliant 
eloquence of Taylor ; none of the rather stilted dignity 
of Clarendon. Yet the spirit which, to some extent, 
influenced every one of them, was all the sustenance oi 
Progress.’ Bunyan’s genius. In his 1 Pilgrim’s Progress/ he has 
struck a note of sympathy in every ago from his own 
to ours. That absorption of the spirit of the Hebrew 
it Scriptures, with all their simplicity, and dignity, and 

Ij poetry, which was characteristic of the Puritan, when 

Puritanism at its best ; that force of imagination 
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by which a whole nation sees its religious doctrine so 
vividly and really, as to throw it into a narrative form , 
these are seen in Bunyan in their Ml strength, and it 
is to these that his narrative owes its beauty, and his • 
prose its Saxon purity, 

VII. The Restoration. 

From 1660 to 1688. 

1. This new age came when the return of the 
Stuarts cast to the winds the gravity which had given 
to the literature and society of England a dignified and 
even a sombre cast for half a century. Latterly there 
had doubtless been something of hypocrisy in this 
gravity. At all events it was so considered now. All 
that was most opposed to it, full and unbridled revelry, 
came to take its place with a rush. For a moment 
something of the old quaint conceits of the “ meta- 
physical ” poetry which has been mentioned before 
(Part VI. § 3) was revived, borne of these poets still 
survived; and as Charles II. submitted for a few years 
to the guidance of the most respectable of his party, 

Lord Clarendon, so society and the court submitted for 
a short time to the courtly poetry of Cowley. But that cowUy. 
soon gave place to what was more after the taste of the 
age. The poetry of the day became licentious ; but 
the drama which now, after lying for a dozen years 
under the ban of Puritanism, began to revive, was 
more licentious still. The plots of the dramas were 
borx-owed from those of France and Spain, and neithtr 
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were good schools for morality. In one thing only the 
authors of the day excelled, and that was in their wife ; 
but even for it they had recourse to very questionable 
' devices. The drama was a picture of the court life of 
the day, and the court life of the day was worse than it 
has ever been before or since in England. 

2. One name soon stood high above any other of his 
johnDrydm. time, that of John Dryden. He began with imitating 
the frigid conceits of the school of Donne and Cowley, 
and even exaggerated them. He wrote poems such as 
occasion called for on the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
and then on various prominent events in the career of 
the Stuarts. He turned to the stage, and wrote drama 
after drama, in the rhymed verse which was then in 
vogue, after the fashion set by the French stage. H e 
turned ‘ Paradise Lost ’ into the form of such a rhymed 
drama, and wrote preface after preface to show that 
the taste of the age was the true .one, and that the 
older drama of England had merely represented the 
ruder life and conversation of a ruder age. Only after 
he had wasted many years in these pursuits did he 
turn to the field where his genius had full play — that 
of poetical satire. Once that field was open to him his 
powers began to show themselves in their tine light. 
First there came the great political satire of Absalom 
and Achitophel, in which the Duke of Monmouth and 
his friends were held up to hatred or to ridicule. Then 
came a series of satires on the literary cliques of the 
day, of even greater force. It was something new to 
English literature. Satire was of late birth in our 
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literature, and Bad Begun hardly a century Before; but 
now it Bad sprung up to its Ml height, with an edge 
and a keenness that had never Been known in any 
literature. The subject— -a passing episode in hi story * 
which had little interest for later times, or a dispute 
Between obscure literary factions—- might have Been 
thought unlikely to attract readers after his own day ; 
But Dryden has thrown into it so much insight into 
character, such pitiless dissection of human vice or 
weakness, such dramatic force, that it lives for all 
time. 

3. There was another quality in Dryden’s poetry 
that not only added to its force, But had great influence 
on later literature ,* it was his language. In that he 
produced almost a revolution. In his hands the 
English language acquired new terseness, vigour, and 
smoothness. When at his Best he never lets a line 
pass that is not Bold, forciBle, and telling. His 
epithets are so pithy that each seems to add some 
fresh, vigorous idea to the line. His language is 
best described By a metaphor, if we call it nervous, 
like the muscles of a trained athlete in its force and 
tension. 

4. With Dryden Begins what is often called the 
classical age of onr literature. By this we mean the 
age when literature was tested By severe laws of taste, 
and was to follow the fixed rules of the schools. 
Nothing that did not conform to these fixed rules 
would have Been held of much value ; and so uni- 
versally were they accepted By the greatest of the day, 
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that nothing good or valuable was for a time produced 
that did not conform to them. But, unfortunately, 
these rules were applied not only to the productions 
of that day, but to the works of earlier writers, to 
whom they were utterly inapplicable; and so, even 
Shakespeare, because he did not conform to the set rules 
of the drama as then understood, was held to be a 
rough and unpolished writer. What we admire most 
in him was often held to be irregular and full of 
improprieties. His verse was said to be careless; his 
dramatic situations to be unnatural. And yet these 
same rules did not prevent many glaring sins against 
taste, which we wonder that any age could have been 
guilty of. 


VIII. The Revolution. 


From 1688 to 1745. 


1. Better principles of morality, and a greater hatred 
for licentious wit, came in with the Revolution. Men 
tired of the scandals which a loose-living court had in- 
flicted upon the nation. They did not go back to 
Puritanism, but they did return to a more thoughtful 
cast of mind. The study of politics and history, of 
theology and philosophy, began to interest them. In 
this way taste was to some extent improved ; and more 
solid work was done. 

2. But the same rules of literary criticism still pro- 
vailed ; indeed their rigidity was even increased. 
French literature had for seventy years been cultivated 
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under the auspices of what was called the French 
Academy. This was a body of men selected for their 
high literary standing to "be the judges of what was 
correct in taste. It had led men to accept the rules * 
which they laid down and to bow to their judgment ; to 
believe nothing could be correct, but what was confirmed 
by their approval. Something like this now came into 
English literature. French critical works were studied, 
and their canons or laws were applied to the works of 
English authors. 

3. This had the good effect of making the English 
style still more polished than Dryden had left it. His 
great successor was Pope, whose language is the most Alexander 
polished, and whose thought is the most lucid of any in isss-hu*. 
English poetry. No verse has ever been more perfect 
in its structure than that of Pope ; no one has been 
more skilful in expressing the most delicate shades of 
meaning than he. He is not a deep thinker, nor is he 
ever carried away by a great enthusiasm, as Dryden 
was, and as many poets of another kind are ; but he had 
a power over language, which nothing but the most 
prodigious genius could possess. In him the Classic 
Age reached its greatest triumph. Like Dryden, he 
wrote satire, but his satire, though less impetuous, was 
more incisive and delicate. He wrote poetical essays 
on criticism, and on Man and his place in Creation ; 
pastorals after the fashion of Virgil ; elegiacs after 
Horace ; mock epic poems giving ns a picture of his time 
— and in all, the same clear, well-defined, perspicuous 
thought is clothed in the same facile, polished verse. 
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is thus seen, or felt, or heard. He trusted no philo- 
sophical doctrine or theory merely on authority, but 
investigated everything in the light of common sense. 

The teaching of a man like Locke may thus have had 
some effect in drawing men back from an artificial into 
a natural way of looking at things, by forcing them to 
keep more steadily to what was true and real. 

3. But another still more effective cause is to be The 
found in the writings of the Humourists. By the Humourlsts 
Humourists — some of whom wrote essays, others novels 
— we mean those authors who, by their wit and in- 
sight were able to set things that falsely claimed to be 
sublime in a ridiculous light, to show how much folly 
and absurdity there was in false pretensions, and yet 
how much those false pretensions were apt to run 
through our life, undetected by ourselves. Some of these 
Humourists wrote essays on the current topics of the Essayists. 
day, and the best representative of this kind of writing 
is to be found in the Spectator Essays, written almost ‘ 

Spectator / 

entirely by Joseph Addison, and his friend Richard nn-m*. 
Steele. Their essays expose folly most genially and 
tenderly, without any bitterness of satire, except for 
what is vicious as well as foolish. Addison is by far 
the greatest ; in some ways, perhaps, he was the man 
of greatest breadth of mind of his day. He is not free 
from the prevailing tendency of criticism; he tests 
Milton's poems, for instance, by their conformity to the 
rules which Aristotle laid down for an epic poem ; yet 
he was too wise to give in to it entirely. He hates 
what is false and inflated : “ I prefer,” he says, “ a 
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coble sentiment depressed with homely language before 
a vulgar one that is blown up with all the sound and 
energy of expression.” 

r 4 * ^ ere was another style of humour which was 
much more grim, hut had the same effect. It is that 
of Swift, which was fierce and contemptuous, and tore 
to lags all the flimsy defences of stupidity and arti- 
ficiality and folly, without any thought of pity. Swift 
himself took the side of defending the ancient classics, 
on which most of the hard and fast rules of criticism* 
we to based; but this was from accident only; be really 
did more than almost any one to break down such rules. 
Iw prose style is great by the complete absence of 
what is called mannerism or affectation. It is 
inimitable just from its very directness and simplicity.’ 

' ■ 0thers amongst the Humourists at a later time, did 
much to dispel the prevailing artificiality by novels or 
fictions describing every-day life. They drew their 
models from nature, and followed no rules, hut strove 
ou } o be true to life in their representations of the 
^ciety round them. Some wmte, like Defoe, hooks 

tohelJn •? tl -° nS ’ hvtwblch i irofessed at first sight 
to be real histones, such as the Account of the Hao-„ e 

he Memoirs of a Cavalier, the Adventures of Robinson’ 
rusce, &c.-m aU of which the peculiar excellence is 
the graphic way m which the minutest details are 
desenbed so as to give the whole an appearance of un- 
adorned fact. His is the highest art, hut it is the art df 
genius, not the art which trusts to rules. Others like 
Ohver Goldsmith, take us into the simple ^Hf the 
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country, and show ns the homely life of the Yicar of 
Wakefield and his neighbours, with all their petty joys 
and sorrows, and all their simple follies and affectations. 
Goldsmith might not have allowed that he discarded ^ 
rules, but what place could they have in such work, 
whose charm is due to its simplicity and its genius 
only? Others, like Henry Fielding, wrote with the melding, 
avowed object of drawing men as no better than they im “ 1754 * 
are ; scattering to the winds anything which he believed 
to be sickly sentimentality, and even exaggerating his 
disdain of all conventional rules. 

6. Another cause of the reaction must still be 
noticed. The artificiality which was characteristic of 
the age had spread into men’s religious belief, The 
influence of the Church was felt very little amongst the 
mass of the people. It had become little more than a 
political institution. But a change came over this 
when John Wesley began to preach, and when his 
doctrine and his spirit spread rapidly over England. 

Men felt more deeply; their hearts were stirred, and 
the impulse could not fail to have its effect upon 
literature. A religious ardour, which came more near 
to that of southern Europe than any to which England 
ever gave birth, was sown broadcast. Evangelicalism, 
which was the name given to the views Wesley main- 
tained, contributed, among other causes, to make men 
more true to themselves. 

7. At last came a return, in poetry, to nature. Poets 
again sought inspiration away from the town, amid 
woods and hills, and in watching the changes of the 




seasons in their course. The return was first maae uy 
James Thomson, the author of the 4 Seasons, whose 
poetry was almost all of the country. The same source 
of inspiration was cultivated by Collins and Gray » 
their subjects are not so much drawn from nature, but 
where nature can help them, her help is sought. They 
are careful and elaborate in language — we can hardly 
call them in themselves “ natural”— but they have 
sought sources of inspiration from which, more than fiom 
any other, literature was likely to learn to be natural. 

8. But a new step was taken by William Cowper 
in his poetry. His language was more simple than 
that of Thomson. He did not strive to produce poems of 
such perfect, and almost over-wrought polish as Gray 
or Collins ; hut he was as graceful as any of them, and 
more fond than they of nature, of country life, of 
simple habits. He wrote late in life, when his judg- 
ment was mature ; he was calm and thoughtful, and 
yet he had all a poet’s passionate love for what was 
pure and noble. He held his religious faith veiy 
earnestly ; so earnestly that it stirred him to poetry. 
He never sweeps us away with the impetuous force of 
others of our English poets; he never carries- us up 
with him to heights of thought which the poet only 
can reach. But he touches something in the heart of 
every one ; if he is not sublime, he is always true to 
nature. ' We never feel in his poems anything artificial 
or constrained, so as to jar upon us. 

9. Another, of the same school, was George Crabbe, 
the u poet of the poor.” His descriptions of the homely 
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life of the -village ; his sympathy with the motives ami 
characters, with the joys and griefs of the poor, taught 
him to End there the elements of tragedy, apart from 
any pompous accompaniments. His simplicity of style,^ 
and his accuracy and minuteness of description, were 
fatal to anything like artificiality. 


X. The Age of Independence. 

From 1745 to 1790. 

1. It is impossible, when we are describing the 
changes that came over our literature in these later 
times, to mark out the periods accurately according 
to years. The changes, so to say, overlap each other in 
time : before one influence has passed away, while it is 
still exercising its power on one part of the nation, 
another has made its appearance, and is working in the 
minds of another part. In earlier times such changes 
are slower and more easily distinguished ; hut, in more 
modern times, it is a hard and doubtful matter to 
discern them, and different people will hold different 
opinions as to the extent of their influence, and the 
time when it began and ended. It is enough if we 
point out the general course of our literature, leaving 
the details to be filled in by further reading and study. 
Each author read will throw new light on his time, and 
all that distinguished it from other ages. 

2. Much of this applies to the age which we have 
now to consider. Many of its writers were “bom, and 
were even well known, before those we have mentioned 
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in the previous section had passed away. In some cases, 
indeed, we have had to name authors out of their order, 
because they belonged to one of the classes of writers 
.spoken of before, and because we could more easily 
oonsider them in connection with those to whom they 
were like. 

3. In the Age of Independence we find men boldly 
asserting their own liberty of thought: testing what 
was accepted merely on the authority of others: 
pushing their way into new speculations and inquiries. 
Their opinions varied infinitely: often they passed into 
extravagance : some of them looked back on the past with 
respect, others treated it with disdain, and looked only 
to the future : but in this they were all alike, that they 
trusted only their own judgment, and followed their own 
course, with an independent spirit. They did not shrink 
back from seeking truth in fear of its consequences. 

4. The first name of this age, is that of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. We know him thoroughly, not only by his 
writings, but by the biography, which was written by 
his friend Boswell, and which shows him to us in 
his ordinary every-day life. We see him struggling 
hard ; and, alone and unaided, sustaining most bravely, 
poverty and hardship ; labouring honestly and manf ully ; 
never writing one word that was not the result of true 
work; following the opinions and the lead of no man 
but boldly writing as he thought. He won his place in 
literature without patronage, and to him belongs the 
honour of having shaken off the patronage of the great 
or wealthy, which had long degraded our literature. 
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He is often prejudiced, and, perhaps, when he had 
gained a high place, he was apt to domineer: but his 
domineering was only over what was, or what he 
fancied was, false and pretentions. The more we know rt 
of him, the more we shall reverence his character, and 
the less important will the defects in it appear. His 
style was very elaborate, and lost something in its 
want of simplicity ; bnt it is so marked in its character, 
that it is easy to ridicule it by caricaturing, or imi- 
tating and exaggerating its worst points: and it is 
throngh these caricatures only that people are often 
content to know it. In the letter to Lord Chesterfield, 
given in this book, we may see how telling his 
language could be, and how little his spirit brooked 
any attempt at patronage. 

5. Another, who also struck out a bold line for him- 
self, was David Hume. In his own day, and long 
after, he was looked upon only as a very dangerous 
writer. We cannot enter here upon his works or his 
opinions : but it is enough to say that he was coura- 
geous in holding them ; so that, however dangerous his 
opinions were, they had their value as a contribution 
to the search after truth. Most of his philosophical 
opinions have been assailed on many sides, and they do 
not now command authority ; but we must admire his 
great ability. We are bound to believe that he was 
honest ; and in this and his boldness he represents the 
spirit of his age. 

6. Another, who had a greater effect upon later 
times, and the result of whose work is felt in the lives 
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Adam, smith, of every one of ns, was Adam Smith. By far his most 
im ' mo - important book was ‘The Wealth of Nations.’ 

In this he showed how the whole commercial system 
„had arisen. He proved that production was regulated 
by certain fixed laws, and that the arbitrary rules 
which various states, and various classes in these states 
had set up for their own protection were false and 
injurious, if they interfered with the operation of these 
natural laws. He showed how the simple habits of 
barter amongst primitive races had gradually spread 
out into the complicated system on which commerce is 
now based : but that the same simple rules are really at 
work : and that the neglect of them can only produce 
an apparent and not a permanent prosperity. The 
result of these notions was to produce in time great 
changes in our commercial laws : and these changes 
are still going on. We see in them the practical effect 
which our literature has sometimes been able to 
exercise. They are due, in the first instance, to the 
boldness and the independence with which Adam 
Smith had pushed inquiries, which were in his own 
day looked upon with much disfavour. 

These three are only the most prominent in an age 
which was throughout gaining in independence. But 
presently a new influence came in. 

XI. The Age of French and German Influence. 

Fbom 1790 to 1880. 

1. France had before this, in what we have called the 
Classic Age, exercised great influence in England 
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Hume^ and Adam Smith, too, had found ranch in 
France that agreed with their own writings. But 
now France came to have an influence of a different 
kind. In 1789 the great French Revolution began. 
It had kindled men’s hopes to the utmost ; it appeared 
as if a new age was opening to the world ; as if arbi- 
trary distinctions, class privileges, and all injustice 
was to pass away. Men clung to these hopes with all 
the ardour of a religious belief. All men were to be 
equal, and to be as brothers; separations of race or 
nationality were to be cast aside. A morning light 
seemed to be spreading over the world and chasing 
away the darkness. 

2. These ideas readily spread from France to Eng- 
land. Wordsworth and Coleridge, were then young 
men; Bums was only thirty; and, as it seemed, 
I all had life and hope before them. They seized 

i on these ideas with all the ardour of poets. They 

I sympathised with the cause, and burned with the 

desire to help it. It brought new impulse to our 
poetry, and taught it to run in a new channel. But, 
ere long, the Bevolution took a worse aspect: the 
worst passions of men began to colour it: it became 
stained with cruelty and bloodshed : the brotherhood 
of nations was to be a brotherhood of slavery to French 
ambition. Our poets drew hack with a revulsion of 
feeling. Burns died a few years later, but not before 
he had written his horror of mob-law. Wordsworth 
and Coleridge lost all their sympathy with the 
movement. 


L 



Burns. 

1759-1796. 

Wordsworth 

1770-1860. 

Coleridge. 

1772-1834. 
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3. Henceforth, it was not French but German in- 
fluence that told upon our literature. From Germany 
came a freshened philosophy : and philosophy, or the 
inquiry into what we are, and how we are constituted, 
and how we are related to the world* 1 around us, came 
to spread over the poetry of Wordsworth, and Cole- 
ridge, and their school. Their poetry becomes more 
subtle and thoughtful, not with a mere subtlety of 
language, like the “ metaphysical ” poetry, but with 
subtlety of subject. They, in truth, were the first really 
4 4 metaphysical ” Poets of England. 

The poetry of Coleridge most especially shows the 
philosophical tendency, while his prose works are 
either metaphysical, or treat literary criticism in a 
metaphysical way. With Wordsworth, the same ten- 
dency took rather a different shape. He studied the 
principles of poetry. He thought he found them — : 
perhaps in the revulsion of feeling which drove him 
out of sympathy with the Revolution, he was more 
inclined to find them— in the sympathy between man 
and nature. The lessons which nature could teach, its 
moral bearing upon man, in raising and refining and 
ennobling him, became, ^therefore, the chief subjects of 
Wordsworth’s poetry. There was not a flower, how- 
ever small, nor a change in nature, however slight, in 
which he could not see more than other men, or from 
which he failed to draw inspiration. 

4. Germany influenced us in other ways. Men got 
from thence the habit of brooding over themselves and 
their actions, which is so marked in Byron, who, from 


Byron. 

1788-1824. 
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Goethe’s Faust, drew some of the inspiration for his 
own Manfred. Poetry in his hands was impetuous, 
restless, and stormy. Men nursed their gloomy thoughts, 
and refused to see any comfort. Great as Byron’s poetry 
is, it would have been dangerous had it not been ? 
balanced by other influences. 

5. Yet another thing our literature borrowed in part 
from Germany, and that was its romance. Already 
the old romantic tales had been revived by the great 
German author Goethe, when our own Sir Walter sir waiter 
Scott turned in the same direction, taking the first W7 i-i 8J2. 
suggestion from Goethe. Jn Scott’s- hands the old 
legendary history of the Border lived again. From his 
romantic poems he passed to the novels, and there also, 
though generally with more modem subjects, he yet 
contrived to keep the same halo of romance. Bis 
novels are not merely, like the older novels, pictures of 
life and character, but they are poems (though not 
written in verse) as well. In their union of romance 
and poetry, with the drawing of character and dramatic 
effect, they are unsurpassed ; so great, that even Goethe 
himself confessed he could not criticise them. 

Byron, and his contemporaries, Keats and Shelley, 
lied early, and when their work was little more than sheiuy. 

I 1792-1822. 

begun. With them there passed away a school of 
poetry which, kindled by the ardour of the Bevolution, 
and inspired by the depth of German thought, did do 
great things, and might have done more ; but the 


impulse that had stirred them, too, was gone, and they 
left no inheritors of their genius. 

vi. d 
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XXL The Scientific Age, 

Since 1830 other things have occupied men’s mincte 
more than great works of imagination. We have still, 
in Alfred Tennyson, one poet who stands above all 
his contemporaries, and is worthy to rank with the 
great ones of the past. In Macaulay we have had a 
historian of unequalled vividness and graphic force. 
W e have had writers of fiction who had great power, 
but they oan hardly be said to have started on any 
new line of their own ; they rather followed those whc 
had gone before. Thackeray has followed— but fol- 
lowed as a man of genius may — the type of novel 
which Fielding established. Dickens may be said 
to have created a new and peculiar type of humour; 
while later novelists have dealt with laborious 
delineation of character, rather than with dramatic 
effect. They investigate rather than create. But 
another pursuit has occupied, and is still occupying, 
the most active minds — that of Science : the desire to 
draw from nature her most hidden secrets, the stores 
which she has longest kept back. New inventions; 
hew ardour in discovery; new accuracy of thought; 
new care in investigation, are the characteristics of our 
time. They have yielded abundant fruit in new 
appliances for the conveniences of life; but in litera- 
ture such a tendency must lead to a balancing and 
testing of the fruits of former ages, rather than to 
producing works of creative imagination. Works of 
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criticism have been numerous ; history has been 
studied with new care, and with deeper attention even 
to minute accuracy. Men are eager, restless, and in- 
quiring ; no age has been more full of ardent effort, of 
great schemes for improvement, of vast opportunities ; 
we are forced to wait for, and would be rash to 
anticipate, the end 
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CHAUCER. 

Geoffrey Chaucer. Bom 1328; died 1400. Closely connectod 
with the Court of Edward III., serving in liis French wars, 
and employed on his embassies. Chaucer was thus familiar 
with the gay scenes of the court : but his life-like pictures of 
- character and manners are drawn from every class. 

Insight, freshness, and love of nature, specially mark the poetry 
of Chaucer, with which modern English literature begins. 

Of his many works, the chief is the Canterbury Tales, consisting 
of characteristic stories, told by a train of pilgrims to the 
shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury, to beguile their way. 

The Knight. 

A knight there was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he first began 
To riden out, he loved chivalry, 

Truth and honour, freedom and courtesy. 

Full worthy was he in his Lordes werre, 1 
And thereto had he ridden, no man ferre, 2 
As well in Christendom as in Heathenesse, 

And ever honoured for his Worthiness. 

At mortal battles hadde he been fifteen 
And foughten for our faith at Tramissene 
In listes thrice, and aye had slain his foe. 

This like 3 worthy knight had been also 
1 Tbo Lord's war —tlio Crusade. 2 Farther. 3 
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Sometime with the Lord of Palatie, 

Against another heathen in Turkey : 

And evermore he had a sovereine piis. 1 
And though that he was worthy he was wise, 
And of his port as meek as is a maid. 

He never yet no villany ne said 
In all his life, unto no manner wight : 

He was a very parfit 2 gentle knight. 

But for to tellen you of his array, 

His horse was good, hut he ne was not gay. 
Of fustian he weared a gipon, 3 
A 114 besmotred 4 with his habergeon, 5 
For he was late ycome fro his viage, 6 
And wente for to do his pilgrimage. 


With loek4s crulP as they were laid in press, 
Of twenty year of age he was I guess. 

Of his stature he was of even length, 

And wonderly deliver, and great of strength, 
And he had been sometime in chevachie, 8 
In Flaunders, in Artois, and in Picardio, 

And borne him well, as of so little space, 

In hope to stonden in his ladies grace. 

Embrouded 0 was he, as it were a mead 
All full of freshe fiouiAs, white and rede. 10 

1 Braise. 2 Perfect 8 A frock. 

Joarneyings. r Curled. 8 War. 


1 Soiled. 8 Coat of mail, 
9 Embroidered. 10 Red, 
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. Singing lie was, or floyting 1 all the day, 

He was as fresh as is the month of May. 

Short was his gown, with sieves long and wide. 
Wei could he sit on horse, and fayre 2 ride. 

He conlde songes make, and well endite, 

Just 3 and eke dance, and wel ponrtray and write. 
Ourteis 4 he was, lowly, and serviceable, 

And carf 5 before his fader at the table. 

The Parson. 

A good man there was of religioim, 

That was a poore Parson of a toun : 

But rich he was of holy thought and work. 

He was also a learned man, a Clerk, 

That Christes Gospel truly woulde preach. 

His parishens 6 devoutly woulde he teach. 

Benign he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adversity full patient : 

And such he was ypreved often sithes . 7 
Full loth were him to cursen for his tithes, 

But rather woulde he yeven , 8 out of doute, 

Unto his poore parishens about, 

Of his offiing, and eke of his substance. 

He could in little thing have suffisance. 

Wide was his parish, and houses far asunder, 

But he ne left nought for no rain ne thunder, 

In sickness and in mischief to visite 
The farthest in his parish, moche and lite , 9 

1 Fluting. 2 Well. 3 Fight in the lists. 4 Courtecma 
' Carved. 0 Parishioners. 7 Proved often since. 8 Give, 
9 Great and little. 0 
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Upon his feet, and in his hand a staff. 

This nohle ensample to his sheep he yaf , 1 
That first he wrought, and afterward lie taught, 
Out of the Gospel he the wordes caught, 

And this figiire he added yet thereto, 

That if gold ruste, what should iron do ? 

For if a priest he foul, on whom we trust, 

No wonder is a lewed 2 man to rust, 

"Wei ought a priest ensample for to yeve, 

By his cleannesse, how his sheep should live. 
He sette not his benefice to hire, 


And let 3 his sheep acombred 4 in the,, mire, 

And ran unto London, unto Saint Ponies , 5 
To seken him 6 a chanterie for soules, 

Or with a brotherhede to be withold ; 7 
But dwelt at home, and kept well his fold, 

So that the wolfe ne made it not miscarry. 

He was a shepherd, and no mercenary. 

And though he holy were, and rertuous. 

He was to sinful men not dispitous,® 

Ne of his speche dangerous ne digne , 9 
But in his teaching discrete and benign. 

To drawen folk to heaven with faireness. 

By good ensample, was his businesse : 

10 But it were any person obstinate, 

"What so he were of high, or low estate, 

Him would he snibben 11 sharply for the nones . 13 
A better priest I trow that nowhere none is. 

1 Gave. 9 Ignorant, 3 Deft. 4 Encumbered. 5 Patti** 


• Seek for MmseK 7 Kept from the world. 8 Unmerciful, 
- Proud. 10 But if it were, 11 Chide. Dor that once. 
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.He waited after no pomp ne reverence, 

Ne maked him no spiced conscience, 

But Christes lore, and his apostles twelve, 

He taught, but first he followed it himself, 

Tiie Scholar and the Daisy. 

Needs must we to books that we find, 

(Through which that old things be in mind 
And to the doctrine of these old wise, 

Give credence, in every skilful wise, 

That tellen of these olde approved stories, 

Of holiness, of reigns, of victories, 

Of love, of hate, and other sundry things, 

Of which I may not maken rehearsings : 

And if that old books were away, 

Ylorn were of remembrance the key. 

Well ought us, then, honouren and believe 
These books, there we have none other prev; 

And as for me, though that I can but lite, 

On bokcs for to read I me delite, 

And to them give I faith and full credence, 

And in mine heart have them in reverence 
So heartily, that there in game none, 

That from my bokes maketk me to gore, 

But it be seldom on the holy day, 

Save, certainly, when that the month of May 
Is comen, and that I hear the fowles sing, 

And that the fiowres ginnen for to spring, 
Farewell my book, and my devotion ! 

Now have I then such a condition. 
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That of all the flowres in the mead 

Then love I most these flowres whit© and red. 

Such as men callen daisies in their town. 

To them have I so great affection 
As I said erst, when comen is the May, 

That in my bed there dawneth me no day, 
But I am up and walking in the mead. 

To see this flower again the sunne spread, 
When it upriseth early by the morrow ; 

That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow. 
So glad am I, when that I have presence* 

Of it, to do it all reverence. 

As she that is of all flowres flower, 

Fulfilled of all virtue and honour, 

And ever alike fair, and fresh of hue. 

And I love it, and ever alike new, 

And ever sliallj till that mine heart© die. 

And when that it is eve, I run bly ve, 

As soon as everyth© sunne gynneth west, 

To see this flower, how it will go to rest, 

For fear of night, so hateth she darkness ! 

Her cheer is plainly spread in the brightness 
Of the sunne, for there it will unclose. 


Truth shall deliver tiiee. 

Flee from the press, and dwell with soothfastne® 
Suffice to thee thy good, though it be small : 

For hoard hath hate, and climbing tickleness; 
Press hath envy, and weal is blent over all; 
Savour these w m0 re than thee behove shall ; 
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Do well thyself that other folk canst rede ; 
And truth thee shall deliver, it is no drede. 

Pain thee not each crooked to redress, 

In trust of her that turneth as a hall ; 

Great rest stands in light business ; 

Beware also to spurn against a nail : 

Strive not as doth a croke with a wall ; 

Daunt thou thyself that dauntest others’ deed, 
And truth thee shall deliver, it is no drede. 

That thee is sent receive in buxunmess, 

The wrestling of this w r orld asketh a fall : 
Here is no home, here is but wilderness : 
Forth, pilgrim, forth best out of thy stall, 
Look up on high, and thank God of all ; 
Waive thy lust, and let thy ghost thee lead 
And truth shall thee deliver, it is no dreda. 
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SPENSER. 



Edmund Spenser, Born 1552 ; died 1599. 

Through his friend, Sir Philip Sidney, Spenser procured favom 
at Court, and eventually obtained a grant of land in Ireland 
Here ho passed the later years of his life, until calamity in 
the plunder of his house and the killing of his child, drove 
him to England, to die in distress. 

The blank of two centuries from Chaucer, in our poetical litera- 
ture, ends with Spenser. He took Chaucer for his model* 
and affects the language of an older time. But to Chaucer’s 
freshness he adds a harmony of versification never surpassed 
and a wealth of imagination fed by all the stories which 
mediaeval chivalry, and ancient poetry, philosophy, and my* 
thology, could yield, J 

His chief work is the Faerie Queene, the characters in which are 
partly typical of abstract virtues, partly of the great per- 
of his day. L 

The Passing of the Seasons and the Months. 

Bo forth issued the Seasons of the year; 

? Spring, all dight in leaves cf flowers 

hly budded and new blooms did beai% 
a thousand birds had built their bowers 
sung to call forth paramours ; 
ls hand a javelin he did bear, 

And on his head (as fit for warlike stoures 1 ) 

A gilt engraven morion 2 he did wear ; 

love so others did him fear. 


2 Helmet, 
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Then came the jolly Sommer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock coloured green, 

That was nnlined all, to be more light ; 

And on his head a garland well beseen * 

He wore, from which as he had chauffed 1 been 
The sweat did drop ; and in his hand ho bore 
A bow and shafts, as he in forest green 
Had hunted late the leopard or the boar, 

And now would bathe his limbs, with labour heated 
eo re. 

Then came the Autumn, all in yellow clad, 

As though he joyed in his plenteous store, 

Laden with fruits that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had hanisht hunger, which to-ffore 
Had by the belly oft Mm pinched sore; 

Upon his head a wreath, that was enrolled 
With ears of corn of every sort, he bore ; 

And in his hand a sickle he did hold, 

To reap the ripened fruits the which the earth had 
yold . 2 

Lastly came Winter, clothed all in frieze, 

Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill ; 
Whilst on Ms hoary beard his breath did freeze, 

And the dull drops, that from his purpled bill 
As from a limbeck 3 did adown distill : 

In his right hand a tipped staff he held, 

With which his feeble steps he stayed still ; 

For he was faint with cold and week with eld ; 

That scarce his loosed limbs he able was to wield. 

1 Heated. 2 Yielded. 3 Still. 
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X301U alter cnem me m . ontns all riding came. 

First, sturdy March, with brows full sternly bent 
And armed strongly, rode upon a ram, 

.The same which over Hellespontus swam ; 

Yet in his hand a spade he also bent. 

And in a bag all sorts of seeds ysarne, 1 
Which on the earth he strewed as he went, 

And filled her womb with fruitful hope of nourishment 
Next came fresh April, full of lusty head, 

And wanton as a hid whose horn new buds ; 

Upon a bull he rode, the same which led 
Europa floating through th’ Argolic floods ; 

His horns were gilden all with golden studs, 

And garnished with garlands goodly dight 
Of all the fairest flowers and freshest buds 
Which th’ earth brings forth; and wet he seemed in 
sight 

With waves, through which he waded for his love’s 
delight. 

Then came fair May, the fairest maid on ground, 
Decked all with dainties of her season’s pride, 

And thro wing flowers out of her lap around ■’ 
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And after Per came jolly June, arrayed 
I * All in green leaves, as lie a player were; 

Yet in his time he wrought as well as played, 

That by his plough irons might right well appear. 

‘Upon a crab he rode, that him did bear 

With crooked crawling steps and uncouth pace, 

And back-ward went, as bargemen wont to fare, 
Bending their, force contrary to their face; 

Like that ungracious crew which feigns demurest 
; grace. 

J Then came hot July boiling like to fire, 

That all his garments he had cast away. 

| \ Upon a lion raging yet with ire 

He boldly rode, and made him to obey : 

I It was the beast that whilom did forray 

i , 

The Nemean forest, till the Amphytrionide 

I . Him slew, and with his hide did him array. 

Behind his hack a scythe, and by his side 
Under his belt he bore a sickle circling wide. 

1 The sixth was August, being rich arrayed 

In garment all of gold down to the ground ; 

Yet rode he not, but led a lovely maid 
Forth by the lily hand, the which w r as crowned 
With ears of corn, and full her hand was found: 
That w r as the righteous virgin, which of old 
Lived here on earth, and plenty made abound , 

But after Wrong was loved, and Justice sold, 

She left th’ unrighteous world, and was to heaven 


extolled. 
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Next Mm September marched, eke on foot, 

Yet was lie heavy laden with the spoil 
Of Harvest’s riches, which he made his boot , 1 
And him enriched with bounty of the soil : 

In his one hand, as fit for Harvest’s toil, 

He held a knife-hook ; and in th’ other hand 
A pair of weigh ts with which he did assoil 3 
Both more and less, when it in doubt did stand, 

And equal gave to each as Justice duly scanned. 

Then came October, full of merry glee, 

Eor yet his noule 3 was to tty 4 of the must , 5 
'Which he was treading in a wine- vat’s sea, 

And of the joyous oil, whose gentle gust 
Made him so frolic and so full of lust : 

Upon a dreadful scorpion he did ride, 

The same -which by Diana’s doom unjust 

Slew great Orion ; and eke by his side 

He had his ploughing-share and coulter ready tied* 

Next was November ; he full gross and fat 
As fed with lard, and that right well might see ; 
For he had been a fatting hogs of late, 

That yet his brows with sweat did reek and steam, 
And yet the season was full sharp and brcem ; 6 
In planting eke he took no small delight, 

Whereon he rode not easy was to deem ; 

For it a dreadful centaur was in sight, 

The seed of Saturn and fair Nais, Chiron bight 

1 Spoil or plunder. 2 Weighed out. s Head. 4 Tottering 
3 New wine. c Boisterous. 



And after him came next the chill December ; 
Yet he, through merry feasting which he made 
And great bonfires, did not the cold remember ; 


His Saviour’s birth his mind so much did glad* 
Upon a shaggy-bearded goat he rode, 

The same wherewith dan J ove in tender years, 
They say, was nourished by tlx’ Idsean maid ; 

And in his hand a broad deep bowl he bears, 

Of which he freely drinks an health to all his peers. 



Then came old January, wrapped well 
In many words to keep the cold away ; 

Yet did he quake and quiver, like to quell, 

And blow his nails to warm them if he may ; 

Tor they were numbed with holding all the day 
An hatchet keen, with which he felled wood 
And from the trees dicl lop the needless spray ; 

Upon an huge great earthpot steane 1 he stood, 

From whose wide mouth there flowed forth the Roman 

And, lastly, came cold February, sitting i-- • ! * 
In an old waggon, for he could not ride, ' . 

Drawn of two fishes, for the season fitting, 

Which through the flood before did softly slide 
And swim away ; yet had he by his side 
His plough and harness fit to till the ground, 

And tools to prune the trees, before the pride 
Of hasting Prime did make them burgein 2 round 
So passed the twelve months forth, and their due 
places found. , 

1 Stone vessel. 2 Bud 
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The Tale of the Oa^e and the Briar. 
There grew an aged tree on the green, 

A goodly Oake sometime liad it been, 

With arms fall strong and largely displayed, 

But of their leaves they were dis-arrayed ; 

The body big and mightily pight , 1 
Thoroughly rooted and of wondrous height : 

Whilom had been the king of the field, 

And mochel 2 mast to the husband 3 did yield 
And with his nuts larded many swine : 

But now the gray moss marred his rine ; 4 
His bared boughs were beaten with storms, 

His top was bald and wasted with worms, 

His honour decayed, his branches sere, 

Hard by his side grew a bragging Brere. 

Whicn proudly thrust into th’ element, 

And seemed to threat the firmament : 

It was embellished with blossomes fair, 

And thereto aye wonted to repair 

The shepherds 9 daughters to gather flowers, 

To paint their garlands with his colours; 

And in his small bushes used to shroud 
The sweet nightingale singing so loud ; 

Which made this foolish Brere wax so bold, 

That on a time he cast him to scold 
And sneb the good Oake for he was old. 

‘Why stand’st there (quoth he) thou brutish block 
fror for fruit nor for shadow serves thy stock ; 

1 Strongly fixed. 2 Much. 3 Husbandman. * Kind 
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Seest how fresh my flowers "bene spread, 

Dyed in lily white and crimson red, 

With leaves engrained in lusty green ; 

Colours meet to clothe a maiden queen ? 

Thy waste bigness but cumbers the ground, 

And dirks 1 the beauty of my blossoms round .* 
The moldy moss which thee accloyeth 2 
My Cinnamon smell too much annoyeth: 
Wherefore soon I rede 3 thee hence remove, 

Lest thou the price of my displeasure prove/ 

So spake this bold brere with great disdain : 
Little him answered the Oake again, 

But yielded, with shame and grief adawed, 4 
That of a weede he was overcrawed. 

It chanced after upon a day, 

The husbandman self to come that way, 

Of custom for to surview his ground, 

And his trees of state in compass round : 

Him when the spiteful "brere had espied 
Causeless complained and loudly cried 
TJnto his lord, stirring up stern strife. 

c 0, my liege Lord ! the God of my life l 
Plcaseth you ponder your suppliant’s plaint 
Caused of wrong and cruel constraint, 

Which I your poor vassal daily endure : 

And, but your goodness the same recure. 

Am like for desperate doole to die, 

Through felonous force of mine enemy/ 

Darkens. 2 Coils round, ' s Advise. 4 Daunted, 
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Greatly agliast with this piteous plea, 

Him rested the goodman on the lea, 

And bade the Brere in his plaint proceed. 

With painted words then gan this proud weed 
(As most usen ambitious folk :) 

II is coloured crime with craft to cloak. 

‘ Ah, my sovereign ! Lord of creatures all, 

Thou placer of plants both humble and tall, 

Was not I planted of thine owne hand, 

To be the primrose of all thy land ; 

With flowering blossoms to furnish the prime , 1 
And scarlet berries in summer time ? 

How falls it then that this faded Oake, 

Whose body is sere, whose branches broke, 

Whose naked armes stretch unto the fire, 

Unto such tyranny doth aspire ; 

Hindering with his shade my lovely light, 

And robbing me of the sweet sun’s sight ? 

So beate his old boughs my tender side, 

That oft the blood springeth from woundes wid©, 
Untimely my flowers forced to fall, 

That been the honour of your coronal : 

And oft he lets his canker wormes light 
Upon my branches, to work me more spite ; 

And oft his hoary locks down doth cast, 
Wherewith my fresh flow’rets been defaced : 

Bor this, and many more such outrage, 

Craving your goodlihead to assuage 
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The rancorous rigour of his might, 

Nought ask I but only to hold my right ; 
Submitting me to your good sufferance 
And praying to be guarded from grievance. 

To this the Oake cast him to reply 
Well as he could ; but his enemy 
Had kindled such coals of displeasure, 

That the good man nould 1 stay his leisure, 
Rut home him hasted with furious heat, 
Increasing his wrath with many a threat ; 
His harmful hatchet he hent 2 in hand, 
(Alas ! that it so ready should stand !) 

And to the field alone he speedeth, 

(Aye little help to harm there needeth !) 
Anger nould let him speake to the tree, 
Enaunter 3 his rage might cooled be ; 

Rut to the roote bent his sturdy stroke, ■ 
And made many wounds in the waste Oake 
The axe’s edge did oft turn again, 

As half unwilling to cut the grain ; 

Seemed, the senseless iron did fear, 

Or to wrong holy eld did forbear ; 

For it had been an ancient tree, 

Sacred with many a mystery, 

And often crossed with the priestes crew, 
And often hallowed with holy water duo. 
Rut such fancies weren foolery, 

And broughten this Oake to this m isery ; 


YJ. 




1 Would not. 


8 Took. 


Lest that 
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For nought might they quitten him from decay, 
For fiercely the good man at him did lay ; 

The block oft groaned under the blow, 

«And sighed to see his near overthrow. 

In fine , 1 the steel had pierced his pith, 

Then down to the earth he fell forthwith, 

His wondrous weight made the ground to quake, 
Th s earth shrunk under him and seemed to shake 
There lieth the Oake pitied of none ! 

Now stands the Brere like a lord alone, 

Puffed up with pride and vain pleasance ; 

But all this glee had no continuance : 

For eftsoons winter ’gan to approach ; 

The blustering Boreas did encroach, 

And beat upon the solitary Brere, 

For now no succour was seen him near. 

Now J gan he repent his pride too late ; 

For, naked left and disconsolate, 

The biting frost nipped his stalke dead, 

The watery wet weighed down his head, 

And heaped snowe burdened him so sore, 

That now upright he can stand no more; 

And, being down, is trod in the dirt 
Of cattle, and bruised and sorely hurt, 

Such was the end of this ambitious Brere, 
for scorning Eld. 


1 At last. 
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HOOKER 


Richard Hooker. Born 1553 ; died 1 600. Contemporary with 
Spenser, and about ten years older than Shakespeare. 

His chief work is his treatise Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity , 
published between 1592 and 1597. In the Ecclesiastical dis- 
putes of the time the part which he bears is that of defender of 
the Church of England as then established. 

His style is formed upon a Latin model, and at first sight is a 
little obscure ; but it developed powers in our language which, 
up to his time, had been untried. 

The Law op Reason. 

Laws of reason have these marks to be known by. 
Snch as keep them resemble most lively in their 
voluntary actions that very maimer of working which 
nature herself doth necessarily observe in the course of 
the whole world. The works of nature are all be- 
hoveful, beautiful, without superfluity or defect ; even 
so theirs, if they he framed according to that which the 
law of reason teaeheth. Secondly, those laws are 
investigable by reason, without the help of revelation 
supernatural and divine. Finally, in such sort they 
are investigable, that the knowledge of them is general, 
the world hath always been acquainted with them; 
according to that which one in Sophocles observeth 
concerning a branch of this law, It is no child of to-day's 
or yesterday's birth , but hath been no man Imoweih how long 
sithence. It is not agreed upon by one, or two, or few, 
but by all : which we may not so understand, as if 
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every particular man in tho whole world did know and 
confess whatsoever the law of reason doth contain; hut 
this law is such that being proposed no man can reject 
it as being unreasonable and unjust. Again, there is 
nothing in it but any man (having natural perfection 
of wit and ripeness of judgment) may by labour and 
travail find out. And to conclude, the general princi- 
ples thereof are such, as it is not easy to find men 
ignorant of them. Law rational therefore, which men 
commonly use to call the law of nature, meaning 
thereby the law which human nature knoweth itself in 
reason universally bound unto, which also for that cause 
may be termed most fitly the law of reason ; this law, 
I say , comprehended all those things which men by the 
light of their natural understanding evidently know, or 
at leastwise may know, to be beseeming or unbeseeming 
virtuous or vicious, good or evil for them to do. 

Now although it be true, which some have said, that 
whatsoever is done amiss, the law of nature and reason 
tiereby is transgressed, because even those offences 
which are by their special qualities breaches of super- 
natural laws, do also, for that they are generally evil 
vio ate m general that principle of reason, which 
willed universally to fly from evil: yet do we not 
therefore so far extend the law of reason, as to contain 
l a11 “er laws whereunto reasonable creatures 
are bound, but (as had been showed), we restrain it to 
dose only duties, which all men by force of natural 

wit either do or might understand to be such duties as 
concern all men. 
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If then it he here demanded, by what means it 
should come to pass (the greatest part of the law moral 
being so easy for all men to know) that so many thou- 
sands of men notwithstanding have been ignorant even 
of principal moral duties, not imagining the breach of 
them to be sin : I deny not but lewd and wicked 
custom, beginning perhaps at the first amongst few, 
afterwards spreading into greater multitudes, and so 
continuing from time to time, may be of force even in 
plain things to smother the light of natural under- 
standing; because men will not bend their wits to 
examine whether things wherewith they have been 
accustomed be good or evil. Tor example’s sake, that 
grosser kind of heathenish idolatry, whereby they 
worshipped the very works of their own hands, was an 
absurdity to reason so palpable, that the Prophet David 
comparing idols and idolaters together maketh almost 
no odds between them, but the one in a manner as 
much without wit and sense as the other; They that 
maize them are like unto them , and so are all that trust in 
them . That wherein an idolater doth seem so absurd 
and foolish is by the Wise Man thus exprest. Be is not 
ashamed to speak unto that which hath no life , lie calleth on 
him that is weak for health, he prayeih for life unto liim 
which is dead , of him which hath no experience he requireth 
help, for his journey he sueih to him which is not able to go, 
for gain and work and success in Ms affairs he seeketh 
furtherance of him that hath no manner of poiver. The 
cause of which senseless stupidity is afterwards im- 
puted to custom. When a father mourned grievously for 
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Ms son that was taken away suddenly , he made an image f of 
him that was once dead , whom now he worshiypeih as a god , 
ordaining to his servants ceremonies and sacrifices . Thus by 
vrocess of time this wiclced custom prevailed, and was hepi as 
a law ; the authority of rulers, the ambition of crafts- 
men, and such like means thrusting forward the 
ignorant and increasing their superstition. 

Unto this which the Wise Man hath spoken some- 
what besides may be added. For whatsoever we have 
hitherto taught, or shall hereafter, concerning the 
force of man’s natural understanding, this we always 
desire withal to be understood ; that there is no kind 
of faculty or power in man or any other creature, 
which can rightly perform the functions allotted to it, 
without perpetual aid and concurrence of that supreme 
cause of all things. 


BACON. 

Francis Bacon. Born, 1561 ; died, 1626. 

He wrote in Latin and English : of his English works the most 
important are The Essays (1597) and The Advancement of 
Learning (1605). He was prominent in political as well as 
in literary life ; but, after becoming Lord Chancellor, was 
disgraced upon a charge of accepting bribes. 

The quotations are from his Essays ,* which join to wisdom and 
a chaste eloquence the rich fancy of the Benaissance. 

Friendship. 

It had been hard for him that spake it, to have put 
more truth and untruth together, in few words, than 
in that speech ; “ Whosoever is delighted in solitude, is 
either a wild beast, or a god? For it is most true. 
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that a natural and secret hatred and aversion towards 
society, in any man, hath somewhat of the savage 
beast ; but it is most untrue, that it should have any 
character, at all, of the Divine nature ; except if 
proceed, not out of a pleasure in solitude, but out of 
a love and desire, to sequester a man’s self, for a 
higher conversation. But little do men perceive what 
solitude is, and how far it extendeth. For a crowd 
is not company ; and faces are but a gallery of pictures, 
and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there is no 
I love. But we may go further, and affirm most truly, 

that it is a mere and miserable solitude, to want 
I true friends, without which the world is but a wilder- 

ness. And even in this sense also of solitude, who- 
soever in the frame of his nature and affections, is 
unfit for friendship, he taketh it of the beast, and not 
from humanity. 

A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and dis- 
charge of the fulness and swellings of the heart, which 
passions of all kinds do cause and induce. No receipt 
openeth the heart, but a true friend, to whom you may 
impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, 
and whatsoever lieth upon the heart, to oppress it, in a 
Kind of civil shrift or confession. 

The second fruit of friendship, is healthful and 
sovereign for the understanding, as the first is for the 
affections. For friendship maketh indeed a fair day in 
the affections, from storm and tempests; hut it maketh 
daylight in the understanding, out of darkness and 
confusion of thoughts. '9? 
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After these two noble fruits of friendship, followeth 
the last fruit : which is like the pomegranate, full ot 
many kernels. I mean aid and bearing a part in all 
actions and occasions. 


Of Discourse. 

Some in their discourse desire rather commendation 
of wit in being able to hold all arguments, than of 
judgment in discerning what is true; as if it were a 
praise to know what might be said, and not what 
should be thought. Some have certain commonplaces 
and themes wherein they are good, and want variety 
which kind of poverty is for the most part tedious, and. 
when it is once perceived, ridiculous. The honour- 
ablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and again tc 
moderate and pass to somewhat else, for then a man 
leads the dance. It is good in Discourse and speech ot 
conversation to vary, and intermingle sneeoh nf ihn 
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between saltness and bitterness. Certainly, he that 
hath a satirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of his 
wit, so he had need be afraid of others’ memory. He 
that questioneth much shall learn much, and content 
muck ; but especially, if he apply his questions to the 
skill of the persons whom he asketh, for he shall give 
them occasion to please themselves in speaking, and him- 
self shall continually gather knowledge. But let his 
questions not be troublesome, for that is fit for a poser. 
And let him be sure to leave other men their turns to 
speak. Nay, if there be any that would reign and take 
up all the time, let him find means to take them off and to 
bring others on, as musicians use to do, with those that 
dance too long galliards. If you dissemble sometimes 
your knowledge, of that you are thought to know, you 
snail be tnougnt another time to know that you know 
not. Speech of a man’s self ought to be seldom, and 
well chosen. I knew one was wont to say in scorn : 
“ He must needs be a wise man, he speaks so much of 
himself.” And there is but one ease -wherein a man 
may commend himself with good grace, and that is in 
commending virtue in another, especially if it be such 
a virtue whereunto himself pretendeth. Speech of 
touch towards others should he sparingly used, for 
Discourse ought to be as a field, without coming home 
to any man. I knew two noblemen of the west part of 


England, whereof the one was given to scoff, but kept 
ever royal cheer in his house ; the other would ask of 
those that had been at the other’s table : “ Tell truly, 
was there never a flout or dry blow given ?” To which 
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the guest would answer : “ Such and such a thing 
passed.” The lord would say: “I thought he would 
mar a good dinner.” Discretion of speech is more than 
eloquence, and to speak agreeably to him with whom 
we deal is more than to speak in good words, or in 
good order. A good continued speech, without a good 
speech of interlocution, shows slowness, and a good 
reply or second speech, without a good settled speech, 
showeth shallowness and weakness. As we see in 
beasts that those that are weakest in the course are 
yet nimblest in the turn, as it is betwixt the grey- 
hound and the hare. To use too many circumstances, 
ere one come to the matter, is wearisome, to use none 
at all is blunt. 

■*l • ' — 

SHAKESPEARE. 

William Shakespeare. Born 1564; died 1616. 

He began life apparently as an actor; and before his death 
retired with a competence to Stratford-on-Avon. Little is 
known of his life. 

About forty dramas are attributed to him ; some, however, on 
meagre grounds. 

He holds the first place in the literature of our own or any other 
country ; alike on account of his marvellous versatility, his 
wealth of imagination, his. dramatic power, and the rapidity 
and ease with which he carries ns along with him over the 
whole range of human thought and interest. 

Mark Antony’s Oration. 

Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend me your ears * 

I oome to bury Caesar, not to praise Mm. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 
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Tiie good is oft interred with their "bones : 

So let it "be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Geesar was ambitious : 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 

And grievously hath Caesar answer’d it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest — 

Eor Brutus is an honourable man ; 

Bo are they all, all. honourable men — 

Come I to speak in Caesars funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me ; 

But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Borne, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 

Bid this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept. 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that, on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? — * 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And, Sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause : 
What cause withholds you then, to mourn for him ! 
0 judgment ! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason. Bear with me ; 
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My Heart is in the coffin there with Cmsar. 

And I must panse till it come back to me 

* * * * * * 

„ Bnt yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world ; — now lies he there, 
An 1 none so poor to do him reverence. 

0 m asters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong : I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here’s a parchment with the seal of Caesar ; 

I found it in his closet — ’tis his will : 

Let but the commons hear this testament — 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s wounds 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood, 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 

* * * # * 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now, 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Cassar put it on : 

’Twas on a summer’s evening, in his tent 
That day he overcame the Nervii : 

Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through : 
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Bee what a rent the envious Casca made : 

Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d • 

And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood, of Caesar followed it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no ; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Csesar’s angel : 

Judge, 0 you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him ! 
This, was the most unkindest cut of all ; 

For when the noble Cassar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitor’s arms. 

Quite vanquish’d him ; then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statua, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell, 

0, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us* 

0, now you weep, and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what weep you, when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded ? Look you here, 

Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 

, : ft ... . ft ft * ft ft . 

Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable : 

What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it : they are wise and honourable 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 


so 
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I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 

I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 

Jhat love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of Mm : 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood : I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 

Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb 
mouths, 

And bid them speak for me ; but were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar that should move 
The stones of Home to rise and mutiny. 

Wolsey’s Farewell. 

Farewell ! a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 

This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 

I And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And, when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

A.nd then he falls, as I do. I have ventured 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

TMs many summers in a sea of glory, 

But-' far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me and now has left me, 
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Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a’ rude stream, that must for ever hide me, 

Yain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye : 

I feel my heart new opened, 0, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes’ favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 

More pangs and fears than war or women have : 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 

* * * * « ^ 
Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 

Let’s dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Cromwell* 
And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard of, say, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in : 

A sure and safe one, though the master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 

By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then. 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by it ? 

Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not; 
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Let all the ends thou aim’st at he thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s; then, if thou fall’st, 0 
Cromwell, 

- Thou fall’st a blessed martyr ! Serve the king ; 

And, — prithee, lead me in : 

There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny ; 5 tis the king’s ; my robe, 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. 0 Cromwell, Cromwell l 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

The Character of Wolsey. 

Katharine . Didst thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou 
led’st me, 

That the great child of honour, Cardinal Wolsey, 

Was dead ? 

Griffith Yes, madam ; but I think your grace, 

Out of the pain you suffer’d, gave no ear to 5 t. 

Kath Prithee, good Griffith, tell me how lie died 
If well, he stepp’d before me, happily 
For my example. 

Grif. Well, the voice goes, madam : 

For after the stout Earl Northumberland 
Arrested him at York, and brought him forward, 

As a man sorely tainted, to his answer, 

Ho fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill 
He could not sit his mule. 

Kath Alas, poor man l 
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Grif t At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester, 
Lodged in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot, 

With all his convent, honourably received him ; 

To whom he gave these words, ‘ 0, father abbot, 

An old man, broken with the storms of state, 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 

Give him a little earth for charity P 
So went to bed ; where eagerly his sickness 
□pursued him still : and, three nights after this, 

^bout the hour of eight, which he himself 
Foretold should be his last, full of repentance. 
Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 

He gave his honours to the world again, 

His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace. 

KafJi. So may he rest; his faults lie gently on him: 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to speak him, 

And yet with charity. He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes; one that, by suggestion, 

Tied all the kingdom : simony was fair-play * 
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Kath. Yes, good Griffith ; 

I were malicious else. 

Grif. This cardinal, 

* Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashion’d to much honour from his cradle. 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; • 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading : 

Lofty and sour to them that loved him not ; 

But to those men that sought him sweet as summer 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 

Which was a sin, yet in bestowing, madam, 

He was most princely : ever witness for him V ?.W 
Those twins of learning that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford ! one of which fell with him, - 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it ; 

The other, though unfinish’d, yet so famous, 

So excellent in art, and still so rising, 

That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 

His overthrow heap’d happiness upon him : 

For then, and not till then, he felt himself. 

And found the blessedness of being little : 

And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died feaiing God. 

Kath. After my death I wish no other herald. 

No other speaker of my living actions, 

To keep mine honour from corruption, 

But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 

Wnom I most hated living, thou hast made mo, 

With thy religious truth and modesty, 

Now in his ashes honour : peace be with him I 
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Life. 


These our actors. 

As I foretold yon, were all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 

And like the "baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

Mercy. 

The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes ; 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal powst 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kixgs, 
But mercy is above this sceptred, sway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. 

d 2 
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Nature’s Thrift. 

Heaven doth with ns as we with torches do : 

• Not light them for themselves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touched, 
But to fine issues. Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence; 

But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and use. 

Adversity. 

■ . . 

Sweet are the uses of adversity 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks 
Simons m stones, and good in everything. 
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TAYLOR. 

Jeremy Taylor. Born 1613; Died 1667. 

He was of humble birth, and was at first raisod into consideration 
through the patronage of Archbishop Laud. Siding with thi 
party of the Royalists, he was chaplain to Charles I., during 
the war : was in adversity during the Commonwealth, and came 
again into favour with the Restoration. 

His chief works are Holy Living and Holy Hying and The G older \ 
Grove: they are grave and devotional, and yet at the same 
time picturesque and imaginative. His is perhaps the most 
poetical of all English prose. 

Anger. 

Bemovi. from thyself all provocations and incentives to 
anger; especially: I. Games of chance and great 
wagers. Patroclns killed his friend, the son of Am- 
phidamas, in his rage and sudden fury, rising upon a 
cross game at tables. Such also are petty curiosities 
and worldly business and carefulness about it ; but 
manage thyself with indifferency, or contempt of those 
external things, and do not spend a passion upon 
them ; for it is more than they are worth. But they 
that desire but few things, can be crossed but in a few. 
II. In not heaping up with an ambitious or curious 
prodigality, any very curious or choice utensils, seals, 
jewels, glasses, precious stones; because those very 
many accidents, which happen in the spoiling or loss 
of these rarities, are in event an irresistible cause of 
violent anger. III. Do not entertain nor suffer tale- 
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bearers : for they abuse our ear first, ana then our 
credulity, and then steal our patience; and it may be 
for a lie ; and if it be true, the matter is not con- 
siderable; or if it be, yet it is pardonable. And we 
may always escape with patience at one of these out- 
lets; either, 1. By not hearing slanders; or, 2. By not 
believing them ; or, 3. By not regarding the thing ; or, 
4. By forgiving the person. IV. To this purpose also it 
may serve well if we choose (as much as we can) to 
live with peaceable persons; for that prevents the 
occasions of confusion ; and if we live with prudent 
persons, they will not easily occasion our disturbance. 
But because these things not in many men’s power, 
therefore I propound this rather as a felicity than a 
remedy or a duty, and an art of prevention rather than 
of cure. 

Be not inquisitive into the affairs of other men, nor 
the faults of thy servants, nor the mistakes of thy 
friends ; but what is offered to you, use according to 
the former rules ; but do not thou go out to gather 
sticks to kindle a fire to burn thine own house. And 
add this : If my friend said or did well in that for 
which I am angry, I am in the fault, not he; but if he 
did amiss, he is in the misery, not I ; for either he was 
deceived, or he was malicious; and either of them 
both is all one with a miserable person; and that is an 
object of pity, not of anger. 

Use all reasonable discourses to excuse the faults of 
others; considering that there are many circumstances 
of time, of person, of accident, of inadvertency, of 
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infrequency, of aptness to amend, of sorrow for doing 
it ; and it is well that we take any good in exchange ; 
for the evil is done or suffered. 

In contentions be always passive, never active ; upon 
the defensive, not the assaulting part ; and then also 
give a gentler answer, receiving the furies and indis- 
cretions of the other like a stone into a bed of moss and 
soft compliance ; and you shall find it sit down quietly; 
whereas anger and violence makes the contention loud 
and long, and injurious to both the parties. 

If anger rises suddenly and violently, first restrain 
it with consideration, and then let it end in a hearty 
prayer for him that did the real or seeming injury. 
The former of the two stops its growth, and the latter 
quite kills it, and makes amends for its monstrous and 
involuntary birth. 

Insignificance of Man. 

A man is a bubble, said the Greek proverb : which 
Lucian represents with advantages and its proper 
circumstances, to this purpose : saying, that all the 
world is a storm, and men rise up in their several 
generations like bubbles descending from the dew of 
heaven, from a tear and drop of rain, from nature and 
Providence; and some of these instantly sink into the 
deluge of their first parent, and are hidden in a sheet 
of water, having had no other business in the world, 
but to be born that they might be able to die ; others 
Boat up and down two or three turns, and suddenly 
disappear, and give their place to others; and they 
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that live longest upon the face of the waters are in 
perpetual motion, restless and uneasy, and being 
crushed with the great drop of a cloud sink into 
flatness and a froth ; the change not being great, it 
being hardly possible it should be more a nothing than 
it was before. So is every man : he is born in vanity 
and sin ; he comes into the world like morning mush- 
rooms, soon thrusting ujd their heads into the air, and 
conversing with their kindred of the same production, 
and as soon they turn into dust and forgetfulness. 

If the bubble stands the shock of a bigger drop and 
outlives the chances of a child, then the young man 
dances like a bubble empty and gay, and shines like a 
dove’s neck, or the image of a rainbow, which hath 
no substance, and whose very imagery and colours 
are fantastical ; and so he dances out the gaiety of 
his youth, and is all the while in a storm. 

And, therefore, the wise men of the world have 
contended who shall best fit man’s condition with 
words signifying his vanity and short abode. Homer 
calls a man a leaf, the smallest, the weakest part of a 
short lived, unsteady plant. Pindar calls him the 
dream of a shadow: another, the dream of the shadow 
of smoke. But St. J ames spake by a more excellent 
spirit, saying, Our life is but a vapour. 

A man is so vain, so unfixed, so perishing a creature, 
that he cannot long last in the scene of fancy : a man 
goes off and is forgotten like the dream of a distracted 
person. Tho sum of all is this, that thou art a man; 
than whom there is not in the world any treater 
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instance of heights and declensions, of lights and 
shadows, of misery and folly, of laughter and tears, 
of groans and death. 

Prayer. 

I have seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, and 
soaiing upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to get 
to heaven, and climb above the clouds ; but the poor 
bird was beaten back with the loud sighings of an 
eastern wind, and his motion made irregular and 
inconstant, descending more at every breath of the 
tempest, than it could recover by the vibration and 
frequent weighing of his wings, till the little creature 
was forced to sit down and pant, and stay till the 
storm was over ; and then it made a prosperous flight, 
and did rise and sing, as if it had learned music and 
motion from an angel, as he passed sometimes through 
the air, about his ministries here below. So is the 
prayer of a good man. 
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kills a reasonable creature, God’s image ; but be wbo 
destroys a good book kills Reason itself, kills the image 
of God, as it were, in tbe eye. Many a man lives, 
a burden to tbe eartb ; but a good book is tbe precious 
life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured 
tip on purpose to a life beyond life. It is true, no 
age can restore a life ; whereof, perhaps, there is no 
great loss ; and revolutions of ages do not oft recover 
tbe loss of a rejected truth; for tbe want of which 
whole nations fare the worse. We should be wary, 


therefore, what persecution we raise against the living 
labours of public men ; how we spill that seasoned 
life of man, preserved and stored up in books ; since we 
see a kind of homicide may be thus committed, some- 
times a martyrdom : and, if it extend to the whole im- 
pression, a kind of massacre, whereof the execution ends 
not in the slaying of an elemental life, but strikes 
at the sethereal and fifth essence, the breath of Reason 
itself; slays an Immortality rather than a life. 

II. — A Nation in its Strength. 

Lords and Commons of England I Consider what 
nation it is, whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the 
governors : a nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, 
ingenious, and piercing spirit ; acute to invent, subtile 
and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any 
point, the highest that human capacity can soar to. 
Therefore, the studies of learning in her deepest science 
have been so ancient, and so eminent, among us, that 
writers of good antiquity and able judgement, have 
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been persuaded, that even tlie scliool of Pythagoras, 
and the Persian wisdom, took beginnings from the old 
philosophy of this Island. 

Behold, now, this vast city, a city of refuge, the 
mansion-house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded 
with God s protection the shop of war hath not there 
more anvils and hammers working, to fashion out the 
plates and instruments of armed justice in defence of 
beleaguered truth, than there be pens and heads there, 
sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, 
revolving new notions and ideas, wherewith to present 
as with their homage and their fealty, the approaching 
reformation ; others as fast reading, trying all things, 
assenting to the force of reason and eonvincement. 
What could a man require more from a nation so 
pliant and so prone to seek after knowledge? What 
wants there to such a towardly and pregnant soil, but 
wise and faithful labourers, to make a knowing people, 
a nation of prophets, of sages, and of worthies? W© 
reckon more than five months yet to harvest; there 
need not be five weeks, had we hut the eyes to lift up : 
the fields are white already. Where there is much 
desire to learn, there of necessity will be much arguing, 
much writing, many opinions; for opinion, in good 
men, is but knowledge in the making. Under these 
fantastic terrors of sect and schism, we wrong the 
earnest , and zealous thirst after knowledge and under- 
standing, which God hath stirred up in this city* 
What some lament of, we should . rather rejoice at, 
should rather praise this p:ous forwardness among 
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men, to re-assume t3ie ill-deputed care of their religion 
into their own hands again. A little generous prudence, 
a little forbearance of one another, and some grain of 
charity, might win all these diligences to join and unite 
into one general and brotherly search after truth • 
could we but forego this tradition of crowding free 
consciences and Christian liberties into canons and 
precepts of men. I doubt not, if some great and 
worthy stranger should come among us, wise to discern 
the mould and temper of a people, and how to govern 
it ; observing the high hopes and aims, the diligent 
alacrity of our extended thoughts and reasoning in the 
pursuance of truth and freedom: but that he would 
cry out, as Pyrrhus did, admiring the Roman docility 
and courage ; “ If such were my Epirots, I would not 
despair the greatest design that could be attempted to 
make a church or kingdom happy !” 

Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks ; methinks I see her 
as an eagle, mewing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam ; purging 
and unsealing her long abused sight, at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance ; while the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love 
the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, 
and in their envious gabble would prognosticate a year 
of sects and schisms. What should ye do then, should 
ye suppress all this flowery crop of knowledge and new 
light, sprung up, and yet springing daily in this city ? 
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Should ye set an oligarchy of twenty engrossers over it, 
to bring a famine upon our minds again, when we 
shall know nothing but what is measured to us by 
their bushel ? Believe it, Lords and Commons, they 
who counsel ye to such a suppressing, do as good as bid 
ye suppress yourselves. 


Light. 

Hail, holy Light ! offspring of Heaven first-born, 
Or of the Eternal co-etemal beam, 

May I express thee unblamed ? since God is light. 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

Or hear’st thou rather, pure ethereal stream, 

Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun, 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voi<?e 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 

Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 
Through utter and through middle darkness borne, 
With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 

I sung of Chaos and eternal Night; 

Taught by the heavenly Muse to venture down , 
The dark descent, and up to reascend, 

Though hard and rare : thee I revisit safe, 

And feel thy sovereign vital lamp ; but thou 
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Eo visit’s! not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn 
So thick a drop serene hath quench’d their orbe, 

Or dim suffusion veil’d. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander, where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 

That wash thy hallow’d feet, and warbling flow 
Nightly I visit : nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equall’d with me in fate, 

So were I equall’d with them in renown, 

Blind JThamyrie, and blind Mseonides, 

And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets old : 

Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid, 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature’s works to me expunged and rased. 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

Bo much the rather thou, Celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
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Irradiate; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and toll 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 


Lycidas. 

Yet once more, 0 ye laurels, and once m 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and c 
And, with forced fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 
Compels me to disturb your season due; 
P^r Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime. 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his pec 
Who would not sing for Lycidas ? He kn 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyi 
He must not float upon his waterv 1-nVr 
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Under tlie opening eye-lids of the mom, 

We drove a-field, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 

Oft till the star, that rose at evening, bright, 

Towards heaven’s descent had slop’d his westering 
wheel. 

Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 

Temper’d to the oaten flute ; 

Eough Satyrs danced, ,anc! Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long ; 

And old Damoetas loved to hear our song. 

But, .0 the heavy change now thou art gone, 

Now thou art gone, and never must return ! 

Thee, shepherd, thee, the woods, and desert caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 

And all their echoes mourn : 

The willows, and the hazel copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays, 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 

Or taint- worm to the weanling herds that graze, 

Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear, 
When first the white-thron blows : 

Such, Lyeidas, thy loss to shepherd’s ear. 

Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your lov’d Lyeidas ? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep. 

Where your old bards, the famous D rails, lie, 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

" VI. 


I 
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Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream : 

Ah me I I fondly dream, 

Had ye been there ; for what could that have done ? 
IVhat could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 

The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 

Whom universal nature did lament, 

When, by the rout that made the hideous roar, 

His gory visage down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore ? 

Alas ! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ? 

Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nesera’s hair ? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights and live laborious days : 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, : 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. ‘ But not the prai&a' 
Phoebus replied, and touch’d my trembling ears ; 

‘ Fame is no plant that grow r s on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies : 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed/ 
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0 fountain Aretlmse, and thou honour’d flood, 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, crown’d with vocal reeds! 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood : 

But now my boat proceeds, 

And listens to the herald of the sea 
That came in Neptune’s plea ; 

He ask d the waves, and ask’d the felon winds, 

What hard mishap hath doom’d this gentle swain? 
And question’d every gust of rugged wings 
That blows from off each beaked promontory : 

They knew not of his story ; 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon stray’d : 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters play’d. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built in the eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 

Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe. 

Ah ! who hath reft/ quoth he, 4 my dearest pledge ? 
Last came, and last did go, 

The pilot of the Galilean lake ; 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain • • 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain) • 

He shook his mitr’d locks, and stern bespake. . ’ 
*How well could I have spared for thee, you: 
swain, '• . ’ ■ ■ ■"/ ‘ ■ 
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Enow of such, as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold I 
Of other care they little reckoning make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest ; 

Blind months! that scarce themselves know how to 
hold 

A sheep-hook, 02 have leam’d anght else the least 
That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs ! 

What recks it them ? What need they ? They are 
sped ; 

And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 

The hungry sheep look np, and are not fed, 

But, swoll’n with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and fonl contagion spread: 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said : 

But that two-handed engine at the door 
stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.’ 

Return, Aipheus, the dread voice is past, 

That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Muse, 

And call the vales, and hid them hither cast 
Their hells, and flowerets of a thousand hues. 

Ye valleys low, where the wild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks* 

On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks ; 

Throw hither all your quaint enamelTd eyes, 

That on the green turf suck the honey’d showers, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
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Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freak’d with jet. 
The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine. 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive, head 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And daffodillies All their cups with tears, 

To strew the laurcac nearse where Lycid lies. 

For, so to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise , 
Ay me ! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurl’d, 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps, under the whelming tide. 
Visit ’st the bottom of the monstrous world ; 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 

Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold ; 
Look homeward, angel, now, and melt with ruth : 
And, 0 yo Dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 


Weep no more, woful Shepherds, weep no mo*©* 
For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor; 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
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Elames in the forehead of the morning sky ; 

So Lycidas sunk low, hut mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him that walk’d the waves; 
Where, other groves and other streams along, .. 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 

That sing, and, singing in their glory, move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more, 

Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore, 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks and rills 
Wlple the still morn went out with sandals gray ; 

He touched the tender stops of various quills, 

With eager thought warbling his Doric lay : 

And now the sun had stretch’d out all the hills, 

And now was dropt into the western bay : 

At last he rose, and twitch’d his mantle blue : 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 

When the Assault was intended to the City. 
Captain, or Colonel, or Enight in arms, 

Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize 
If deed of honour did thee ever please, 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 

He can requite thee; for he knows the charms 
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That call fame on such gentle acts as these, 

And he can spread thy name o’er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms. 
Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower; 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground : and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 


On his Blindness. 

When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide. 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he, returning, chide : 

‘ Loth God exact day-labour, light denied T 
I fondly ask : but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, £ God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best : his state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest : 

They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 


To Cypjac Skinner. 

Cyriac, this three years day these eyes, though clear, 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot ; 
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Nor to t&eir idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 

Or man or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 

The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

This thought might lead me through the world’s vain 
mask, 

Content, though blind, had I no better guide, 


Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. Born 1608 ; Died 1674. 

He was prominent in the early struggles between Charles I. and 
his parliaments ; but gradually attached himself more and more 
closely to the Koyalist Party. He followed Charles II. into 
exile, and returned with him to power, which he continued to 
hold for seven years. 

His chief work, The History of the Rebellion , is written in a 
style which, though not always grammatically accurate, yet 
never fails to be both vivid and effective. 

Character or Lord Falkland, who was slain in the 
Battle of Newbury, between the Parliament Forces 
under the Earl of Essex, and the Royalists com- 
manded by Prince Rupert. 

In this unhappy battle was slain the Lord Viscount 
Falkland, a person of such prodigious parts of learning 
and knowledge, of that inimitable sweetness and delight 
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in conversation, of so flowing and obliging a humanity 
and goodness to mankind, and of that primitive 
simplicity and integrity of life, that if there were no 
other brand upon this odious and accursed civil war, 
than that single loss, it must be most infamous and 
execrable to all posterity. 

Before this parliament, his condition of life was so 
happy, that it was hardly capable of improvment. 
Before he came to be twenty years of age, he was 
master of a noble fortune. He was constant and per- 
tinacious in whatsoever he resolved to do, and not to be 
wearied by any pains that were necessary to that end. 
And, therefore, having once resolved not to see London, 
which he loved above all places, till he had per- 
fectly learned the Greek tongue, he went to his own 
house in the country, and pursued it with that inde- 
fatigable industry, that it will not be believed in how 
short a time he was master of it, and accurately read 
all the Greek historians. 

In this time, his house being within ten miles of 
Oxford, he contracted familiarity and friendship with 
the most polite and accurate men of that university ; 
who found such an immenseness of wit, and such a 
solidity of judgment in him, so infinite a fancy, bound 
in by a most logical ratiocination, such a vast know- 
ledge, that he was not ignorant in anything, yet such 
an excessive humility, as if he had known nothing, that 
they frequently resorted, and dwelt with him, as in a 
college situated in a purer air ; so that his house was a 
university in a less volume; whither they came not sc 
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much for repose as study ; and to examine and refine 
those grosser propositions, which laziness and consent 
made current in vulgar conversation. 

He was superior to all those passions and affections 
which attend vulgar minds, and was guilty of no other 
ambition than of knowledge, and to he reputed a lover 
of all good men ; and that .made him too much a con- 
temner 01 tnose arts, wnich must be indulged in the 
transactions of human affairs. 

He had a courage of the most clear and keen temper, 
and so far from fear, that he was not without appetite 
of danger; and, therefore, upon any occasion of action, 
he always engaged his person in those troops, which he 
thought, by the forwardness of the commanders, to be 
most like to be farthest engaged; and in all such 
encounters he had about him a strange cheerfulness and 
companionableness, without at all affecting the exe- 
cution that was then principally to be attended, in 
which he took no delight, but took pains to prevent it, 
where it was not, by resistance, necessary; insomuch 
that at Edge-hill, when the enemy was routed, he was 
like to have incurred great peril, by interposing to save 
those who had thrown away their arms, and against 
whom, it may be, others were more fierce for their 
having thrown them away ; insomuch as a man might 
think, he came into the field only out of curiosity to see 
the face of danger, and charity to prevent the shedding 
of blood. Yet in his natural inclination he . acknow- 
ledged he was addicted to the profession of a soldier ; 
and shortly after he came to his fortune, and before he 
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came of age, lie went into the Low Countries, with a 
resolution of procuring command. 

From the entrance into this unnatural war, hia 
natural cheerfulness and vivacity grew clouded, and a 
kind of sadness and dejection of spirit stole upon him, 
which he had never been used to ; yet being one of 
those who believed that one battle would end all dif- 
ferences, and that there would be so great a victory on 
one side, that the other would be compelled to submit 
to any conditions from the victor, he resisted those 
indispositions. 

When there was an overture, or hope of peace, ho 
would be more erect and vigorous, and exceedingly 
solicitous to press anything which he thought might 
promote it. This made some think, or pretend to 
think, “that he was so much enamoured on peace, that 
he would have been glad the king should have bought 
it at any price;” which was a most unreasonable 
calumny. As if a man that was himself the most 
punctual and precise in every circumstance that might 
reflect upon conscience or honour, could have wished 
the king to have committed a trespass against either. 

In the morning before the battle, as always upon 
action, ho was very cheerful, and put himself into the 
first rank of the Lord Byron’s regiment, who was then 
advancing upon the enemy, who had lined the hedges 
on both sides with musketeers ; from whence he was 
shot with a musket in the lower part of the belly, and 
in the instant falling from his horse, his body was Apt 
found till the next morning ; till when, there was some 
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hope he might have been a prisoner; though his 
nearest friends, who knew his temper, received small 
comfort from that imagination. Thus fell that incom- 
parable young man, in the four and thirtieth year of 
his age, having so much despatched the business of life, 
that the oldest rarely attain to that immense know- 
ledge, and the youngest enter not into the world with 
more innocence : whosoever leads such a life, needs not 
care upon how short warning it be taken from him. ■ 
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John Btjnyan. Born 1628 ; Died 1688. 

The son of a tinker in Bedfordshire, he became a village preacher 
when a young man, was imprisoned in 1662 for non-conformity 
and was liberated only after twelve years’ captivity. 

His great work is The Pilgrim's Progress , which has never lost 
its hold upon the nation from his own day to ours. It consists 
of a religious allegory, and is related in the form of a dream. 
His style Is remarkable for its exceeding simplicity. 

Now, upon the bank of the river, on the other side, 
they saw the two Shining Men again, who there waited 
for them. Wherefore, being come out of the river, they 
saluted them, saying, We are ministering spirits, sent 
forth to minister to those that shall be heirs of salva- 
tion. Thus they went towards the gate. 

Now you must note, that the city stood upon a 
mighty hill ; but the pilgrims went up that hill with 
ease, because they had these two men to lead them up by 
the arms , uaey haci likewise left their mortal garments 
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behind them in the river ; for though they went in 
with them, they came out without them. They there- 
fore went up here with much agility and speed, though 
the foundation upon which the city was framed was 
higher than the clouds ; they therefore went up through 
tne regions of the air, sweetly talking as they went, 
being comforted because they safely got over the river, 
and had such glorious companions to attend them. 

The talk that they had with the Shining Ones was 
about the glory of the place ; who told them that the 
beauty and glory of it was inexpressible. There, said 
j they, is “ the Mount Sion, the heavenly Jerusalem, the 

{ innumerable company of angels, and the spirits of 

just men made perfect.” You are going now, said 
they, to the paradise of God, wherein you shall see the 
tree of life, and eat of the never-fading fruits thereof; 
and, when you come there, you shall have white robes 

given you, and your walk and talk shall be every day 

■ /■. , 

| with the King, even all the days of eternity. There 

you shall not see again such things as you saw when 
you were in the lower region upon the earth; to wit, 
sorrow, sickness, affliction, and death ; “ for the former 
things are passed away.” You are going now to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, and to the prophets, 
men that God hath taken away from the evil to come, 
and that are now resting upon their beds, each one 
walking in his righteousness. The men then asked, 
What must we do in the holy place ? To whom it was 
answered, You must there receive the comfort of all 


your toil, and have joy for all your sorrow ; you must 
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reap what you have sown, even the fruit of all your 
prayers, and tears, and sufferings for the King by the 
way. In that place you must wear crowns of gold, and 
enjoy the perpetual sight and visions of the Holy One ; 
for there you shall see Him as He is. There also you 
shall serve Him continually with praise, with shouting 
and thanksgiving, whom you desired to serve in the 
world, though with much difficulty, because of the 
infirmity of your flesh. There your eyes shall be 
delighted with seeing, and your ears with hearing the 
pleasant voice of the Mighty One. There you shall 
enjoy your friends again that are gone thither before 
you ; and there you shall with joy receive even every 
one that follows into the holy place after you. There 
also you shall be clothed with glory and majesty, and 
put into an equipage fit to ride out with the King of 
Glory. When He shall come with sound of trumpet in 
the clouds, as upon the wings of the wind, you shall 
come with Him ; and when He shall sit upon the throne 
of judgment, you shall sit by Him : yea, and when He 
shall pass sentence upon all the workers of iniquity, let 
them be angels or men, you also shall have a voice in 
that judgment, because they were His and your enemies. 
Also, when He shall again return to the city, you shall 
go too, with sound of trumpet, and be ever with Him. 

Now, while they were thus drawing towards the 
gate, behold a company of the heavenly host came out 
to meet them ; to whom it was said by the other two 
Shining Ones, These are the men that have loved our 
Lord, when they were in the world, and that have left 
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&II for His holy name ; and He hath sent ns to fetch 
them, and we have brought them thus far on then 
desired journey, that they may go in and look their 
"Redeemer in the face with joy. Then the heavenly 
host gave a great shout, saying, “ Blessed are they that 
are called to the marriage supper of the Lamb.” There 
came out also at this time to meet them several of the 
King’s trumpeters, clothed in white and shining 
raiment, who with melodious noises and loud, made 
even the heavens to echo with their sound. These 
trumpeters saluted Christian and his fellow with ten 
thousand welcomes from the world ; and this they did 
with shouting and sound of trumpet. 

This done, they compassed them round on every side, 
some went before, some behind, and some on the right 
hand, some on the left (as it were to guard them 
through the upper regions), continually sounding as 
they went, with melodious noise, in notes on high ; so 
that the very sight was to them that could behold it as 
if heaven itself was come down to meet them. Thus, 
therefore, they walked on together; and, as they 
walked, ever and anon these trumpeters, even with 
joyful sound, would, by mixing their music with looks 
and gestures, still signify to Christian and his brother 
how welcome they were into their company, and with 
what gladness they came to meet them. And now 
were these two men as it were in heaven, before they 
came at it, being swallowed up with the sight of 
angels, and with hearing of their melodious notes. 
Here also they had the city itself in view, and thought 
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they heard all the bells therein to ring, to welcome 
them thereto. But above all, the warm and joyful 
thoughts that they had about their own dwelling there 
with such company, and that for ever and ever, oh, by 
what tongue or pen can their glorious joy be expressed! 
Thus they came up to the gate. 

Now I saw in my dream, that these two men went 
in at the gate ; and lo ! as they entered they were 
transfigured, and they had raiment put on that shone 
like gold. There were also that met them with harps 
and crowns, and gave them to them; the harps to 
praise withal, and the crowns in token of honour. 
Then I heard in my dream that all the bells in the city 
rang again for joy, and that it was said unto them 
“ Enter ye into the joy of our Lord.” I also heard the 
men themselves, that they sang with a loud voice, 
saying, “ Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, 
be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb for ever and ever.” 

Now, just as the gates were opened to let in the men, 
I looked in after them, and behold, the city shone like 
the sun; the streets also were paved with gold, and in 
them walked many men, with crowns on their heads, 
palms in their hands, and golden harps, to sing praises 
withal. 

There were also of them that had wings, and they 
answered one another, without intermission, saying, 
Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord ! And after that they 
shut up the gates ; which, when I had seen, I wished 
myself among them. 
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rloaNDEYDEN. Bora 1631; Died 1701. 

He wrote many dramas: but his fame and popularity rest not 
on these, but on his powerful satires, and on his splendid lyrics. 
Of the satires, Absalom andAchitqphel , of the lyrics, Alexander's 
Feast, are the most famous. 

He enjoyed the favour of the last kings of the Stuart house, in 
whose interest he wrote ; but, losing, with the Revolution, this 
incentive to satirical or party writing, he devoted himself there- 
after chiefly to his great translation of the poems of YirgjJ. 

The Character of the Earl of Shaftesbury* 

Of these the false Achitophel was first, 

A name to all succeeding ages curst : 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 

Restless, unfixed in principles and place, 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; 

A fiery soul, which working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay 
And o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high, 
He sought the storms ; but, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 

Else, why should he, with wealth and honour blest 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest? 
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P uni sh a body which he could not please, 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won 
To that unfeathered, two-legged thing, a son - 
In friendship false, implacable in hate, 
Besolved to ruin or to rule the state ; 

To compass this the triple bond he broke, 

The pillars of the public safety shook, 

And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke ; 

Then, seized with fear, yet still affecting fame 
Usurped a patriot’s all-atoning name. 

So easy still it proves in factious times 
With public zeal to cancel private crimes. 

Character of the Duke of Buckingham. 

Some of their chiefs were princes of the land 
In the first rank of these did Zimri stand, 

A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts and nothing long ; 
But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon; 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy ! 
Bailing and praising were his usual themes, 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes ; 
So over violent or over civil 
That every man with him was God or Devil. 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art; 
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Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggared by fools whom still he found too late, 

He had his jest and they had his estate. 

hie laughed himself from Court ; then sought relief 

By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief: 

For spite of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom and wise Achitophel; 

Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left. 

Alexander’s Feast. 

’Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son : 

Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne; 

His valiant peers were placed around ; 

Their brows with roses and with myrtles l>ound 
(So should desert in arms be crowned). 

The lovely Thais, by his side, 

Sate like a blooming Eastern bride. 

In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 

Happy,- happy, happy, pair ! 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 

Cliorns. 

Happy, happy, happy pair ! 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 
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Timotheus, placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 

With, flying fingers touched the lyre ; 

The trembling notes ascend the sky, 

And heavenly joys inspire. 

The song began from Jove, 

Who left his blissful seats above 
(Such is the power of mighty love), 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god : 

Sublime on radiant spheres he rode. 

The listening crowd admire the lofty sound 
A present deity, they shout around ; 

A present deity, the vaulted roofs rebound 
With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres 

Chorus . 

With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

' 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young. • 
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The jolly god in triumph comes ; 

Sound the trumpets, heat the drums ; 
Flushed with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face : 

Now" give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he comes. 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 

Drinking joys did first ordain ; 

Bacchus 5 blessings are a treasure, 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure; 

Rich the treasure, 

Sweet the pleasure, 



Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


Chorus . 

Bacchus 5 blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure 
Rich the treasure, 

Sweet the pleasure, 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


Soothed with the sound the king grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o’er again ; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew 
the slain. 

The master saw the madness rise, 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 

And while he heaven and earth defied, 

Changed his hand, and checked his pride. 
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He chose a mournful muse, 

Soft pity to infuse ; 

He sung Darius great and good, 

By too severe a fate, 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen from his high estate, 

And -weltering in his blood ; 

Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed ; 

On the bare earth exposed he lies, 

With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast looks the joyless victor sate, 
Devolving in his altered soul 

The various turns of chance below ; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 

And tears began to how. 

. „ ■ . Chorus . 

Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance below ; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 

' And tears began to flow. 


The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree; 
’Twas but a kindred-sound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
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War, he sung, is toil and trouble: 

Honour but an empty bubble; 

Never ending, still beginning, 

Fighting still, and still destroying : 

If the world be worth thy winning, 

Think, 0 think, it worth enjoying : 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 

Take the good the gods provide thee. 

The many rend the skies with loud applauso ; 

So Love was crowned, but Music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 

And sighed and looked, sighed and looked. 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again. 

Chorus . 

The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 

And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again. 

6 . 

Now strike the golden lyre again ; 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 

Break his bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder 
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Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head ; 

As awaked from the dead, 

And amazed, he stares around. 

Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 

See the furies arise : 

See the snakes that they rear, 

How they hiss in their hair, 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 
Behold a ghastly hand, 

Each a torch in his hand ! 

Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 

; r Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 

Behold how they toss their torches on high, 

How they point to the Persian abodes, 

And glittering temples of their hostile god ^ 

The princes applaud with a furious joy; \ 

And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to » 
Thais led the way, * " -^0 

To light him to his prey, V 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy . 

Chorus. 

And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy 
Thais led the way, 

To light him to his prey, 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy* 
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Tims long ago, 

Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 

While organs yet were mute, 

Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
And. sounding lyre, 

Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 

At last divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame ; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to solemn sounds, 

With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown teforo 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown : 

Ho raised a mortal to the skies 
She drew an angel down. 

Grand Chorus. 

At last divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame ; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store. 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to solemn sounds, 

With Nature’s mother- wit, and arts unknown before 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown : 

He raised a mortal to the skies ; 

She drew an angel down. . 
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DEFOE. 

Daniel Defoe. Born about 1663; Died 1731. 

As a youth Defoe served in Monmouth’s army, and after the 
Devolution, he maintained by his pen the principles of free 
government against the Jacobites. A political writer during 
the greater part of his life, ho yet never stooped to write as the 
servant of the Whig or the Tory party. 

Late in life, lie began the series of works of fiction on which his 
fame chiefly rests. They are all distinguished for their graphic 
reality and fulness of detail. 

Crusoe and the Foot-print. 

It .happened one day about noon, going towards my 
boat, I was exceedingly surprised with, the Print of a 
Man s naked foot on the shore, which was very plain 
to be seen in the sand ; I stood like one thunder-struck, 
or as if I had seen an apparition ; I listened, I looked 
round me, I could hear nothing, nor see anything; I 
went up to a rising ground to look farther; I went up 
the shore, and down the shore, but it was all one, I 
could see no other impression hut that one. I went to 
it again to see if there were any more, and to observe 
if it might not he my fancy; but there was no room 
for that, for there was exactly the very print of a foot ; 
toes, heel, and every part of a foot; how it came 
thither, I knew not, nor could in the least imagine. 
But after innumerable fluttering thoughts, like a man 
perfectly confused and out of myself, I came home to my 
fortification, not feeling, as we sav the ground Pweiii 
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on, but terrified to the last degree, looking behind me 
at every two or three steps, mistaking every bush 
and tree, and fancying every stump at a distance 
to be a man ; nor is it possible to describe how many 
various shapes affrighted imagination represented things 
to me in; how many wild ideas were formed every 
moment in my fancy, and what strange unaccountable 
whimsies came into my thoughts by the way. 

"When I came to my castle, for so I think I called it 
ever after this, I fled into it like one pursued ; whether 
I went over by the ladder as first contrived, or went in 
at the hole in the road, which I called a door, I cannot 
remember ; no, nor could I remember the next morning ; 
for never frighted hare fled to cover, or fox to earth, 
with more terror of mind, than I to this retreat. 

I slept none that night ; the farther I was from the 
occasion of my fright, the greater my apprehensions 
were ; which is something contrary to the nature of 
such things, and especially to the usual practice of all 
creatures in fear : but I was so embarrassed with my 
own frightful ideas of the thing, that I formed nothing 
but dismal imaginations to myself, even though I was 
now a great way off it. 

I presently concluded that it must be some of the 
savages of the main land over against me, who had 
wandered out to sea in their canoes, and either driven 
by the currents, or by contrary winds, had made the 


island ; and had been on shore, but were gone away 
again to sea, being as loth, perhaps, to have stayed in this 
desolate island, as I would have been to have had them. 
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While these reflections were rolling upon my mind, 
I was very thankful in my thoughts, that I was so 
happy as not to be thereabouts at that time, or that 
they did not see my boat, by which they would have 
concluded that some inhabitants had been in the place, 
and perhaps have searched farther for me : these terrible 
thoughts racked my imagination about their having 
found my boat, and that there were people here ; and 
that if so, 1 should certainly have them come again h t 
greater numbers and devour me; that if it should 
happen so that they should not find me, yet they would 
find my inclosure, destroy all my corn, carry away all 
my flock of tame goats, and 1 should perish at last 
for mere want. 

Thus my fear banished all my religious hope; all 
that former confidence in God, which was founded upon 
such wonderful experience as I had had of His goodness, 
now vanished, as if He that had fed me by miracle 
hitherto, could not preserve by His power the provision 
which He had made for me by His goodness; I 
reproached myself with my easiness, that would not 
sow any more com one year than would just serve mo 
till the next season, as if no accident could intervene 
to prevent my enjoying the crop that was upon the 
ground ; and this I thought so just a reproof, that X 
resolved for the future to have two or three years’ corn 
beforehand, so that whatever might come, I might not 
perish for want of bread. 

How strange a chequer-work of Providence is tho 
life of man ! and by what secret differing springs are 
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til© affections hurried about, as differing circumstances 
present ! To-day we love what to-morrow we hate ; 
to-day we seek what to-morrow we shun ; to-day we 
desire what to-morrow we fear; nay, even tremble at 
the apprehensions of : this was exemplified in me at 
this time in the most lively manner imaginable : for I 
whose only affliction was, that I seemed banished from 
human society, that I was alone, circumscribed by the 
boundless ocean, cut off from mankind, and condemned 
to what I called silent life ; that I was as one whom 
Heaven thought not worthy to be numbered among the 
living, or to appear among the rest of His creatures ; 
that to have seen one of my own species would have 
seemed to me a raising me from death to life, and the 
greatest blessing that Heaven itself, next to the 
supreme blessing of salvation, could bestow; I say, 
that I should now tremble at the very apprehension of 
seeing a man, and was ready to sink into the ground at 
but the shadow or silent appearance of a man’s having 
set his foot in the island. 

A Skirmish of Dragoons. 

I was quartered all this winter at Banbury, and 
went little abroad; nor had we any action till the 
latter end of February, when I was ordered to march to 
Leicester, with Sir Marmaduke Langdale, in order, as 
we thought, to raise a body of men in that county and 
Staffordshire to join the king. 

We lay at Daventry one night, and continued our 
march to pass the river above Northampton ; that town 
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being possessed by the enemy, we understood a party 
of Northampton forces were abroad, and intended to 
attack us. Accordingly, in tbe afternoon, our scouts 
brought us word tbe enemy were quartered in some 
villages on tbe road to Coventry; our commander 
thinking it much better to set upon them in their 
quarters, than to wait for them in the field, resolves to 
attack them early in the morning, before they were 
aware of it. We refreshed ourselves in the field for 
that day, and getting into a great wood near the enemy 
we stayed there all night till almost break of day, 
without being discovered. 

In the morning, very early, we heard the enemy’s 
trumpets sound to horse ; this roused us to look abroad > 
and sending out a scout, he brought us word a party of 
the enemy was at hand. We were vexed to be so dis- 
appointed, but finding their party small enough to be 
dealt with, Sir Marmaduke ordered me to charge them 
with three hundred horse and two hundred dragoons, 
wdiile he at the same time entered the town. Accord- 
ingly I lay still till they came to the very skirt of 
the wood where I was posted, when I saluted them 
with a volley from my dragoons out of the wood, and 
immediately showed myself with my horse on their 
front, ready to charge them they appeared not to be 
surprised, and received our charge with great resolu- 
tion ; and being above four hundred men, they pushed 
me vigorously in their turn, putting my men into 
some disorder. In this extremity, I sent to order my 
dragoons to charge them in the flank, which they did 
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with great bravery, and the other still maintained she 
fight with desperate resolution. There was no want 
courage in our men on both sides, but our dragoons 
had the advantage, and at last routed them, and drove 
them back to the village. Here Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
had his hands full too ; for my firing had alarmed the 
towns adjacent, that when he came into the town, ho 
found them all in arms ; and contrary to his expecta- 
tions, two regiments of foot with about three hundred 
horse more. As Sir Marmaduke had no foot, only horse 
and dragoons, this was a surprise to him ; but he 
caused his dragoons to enter the town, and charge 
the foot, while his horse secured the avenues of the 
town. 

The dragoons bravely attacked the foot, and Sir 
Marmaduke falling in with his horse, the fight was 
obstinate and very bloody, when the horse that I had 
routed came flying into the street of the village, and 
my men at their heels. Immediately I deft the 
pursuit, and fell in with all my force to the assistance 
of my f i iends, and after an obstinate resistance, we 
routed the whole party • we killed about seven hundred 
men, took three hundred and fifty, twenty-seven 
officers, one hundred arms, all their baggage, and 
two hundred horses, and continued our march to 
Harborough, where we halted to refresh ourselves. 
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SWIFT. 

Jonathan Swift. Bom 1667 ; Died 1745. 

Brought prominently into notice under the patronage of Sir 
William Temple, Swift began the career of literary and political 
satire, a career in which he has no rival in our language, with 
the Battle of the Boohs. It was written in support of the side 
taken by his patron in a famous literary controversy of the day- 
This was published, with the Tale of a Tub (a satire on dis- 
senters), and followed by a long series of satirical works, of which 
the Draper's Letters (a satire on Walpole’s Government), and 
Gulliver's Travels (a satire upon human nature), are the most 
celebrated. 

The Spider and ti-ie Bee. 

Things were upon this crisis, when a material accident 
fell out. For upon the highest comer of a large 
window there dwelt a certain spider, swollen up to 
the first magnitude by the destruction of infinite 
numbers of flies whose spoils lay scattered before the 
gates of his palace, like human bones before the cave of 
some giant. The avenues to his castle were guarded 
with turnpikes and palissadoes all after the modern 
way of fortification. After you had passed several 
courts you came to the centre, wherein you might 
behold the constable himself in his own lodgings, 
which had windows fronting to each avenue, and 
ports to sally out upon all occasions of prey or defence. 
In this mansion he had for some time dwelt in peace 
and plenty, without danger to his person by swallows 
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from above, or to ids palace by brooms from below; 
when it was the pleasure of fortune to conduct thither 
a wandering bee, to whose curiosity a broken pane in 
the glass had discovered itself ; and in he went ; where, 
expatiating awhile, he at last happened to alight upon 
one of the outward walls of the spider’s citadel, which, 
yielding to the unequal weight, sunk down to the very 
foundation. Thrice he endeavoured to force his pas- 
sage, and thrice the centre shook. The spider within, 
feeling the terrible convulsion, supposed at first, that 
nature was approaching to her final dissolution, or 
else, that Beelzebub with all his legions was come to 
revenge the death of many thousand of his subjects, 
whom this enemy had slain and devoured. However, 
he at length valiantly resolved to issue forth, and 
meet his fate. Meanwhile the bee had acquitted him- 
self of his toils ; and, posted securely at some distance, 
was employed in cleansing his wings, and disengaging 
them from the rugged remnants of the cobweb. By 
this time the spider was adventured out, when, be- 
holding the chasms, and ruins, and dilapidations of his 
fortress, he was very near at his wits’ end, he stormed 
and swore like a madman, and swelled till he was 
ready to burst. At length, casting his eye upon tlio 
bee, and wisely gathering causes from events (for they 
knew each other by sight), “ A plague split you,” said 
he, “for a giddy puppy; it is you, with a vengeance, 
that have made this litter here ? Gould you not look 
before yon? Do you think I have nothing else to dc 
than to mend and repair after you?” “Good word#,; 
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friend,” said the bee (haying now pruned himself and 
being disposed to be droll) : “ I’ll give you my hand 
and word to come near your kennel no more, I was 
never in such a confounded pickle since I was born I” 
“Sirrah,” replied the spider, “if it were not for break- 
ing an old custom in our family, never to stir abroad 
against an enemy, I should come and teach you better 
manners.” “I pray have patience,” said the bee, “or 
you will spend your substance, and for ought I see, you 
may stand in need of it all towards the repair of your 
house.” “ Rogue, rogue,” replied the spider ; “ yet 
methinks you should have more respect to a person 
whom all the world allows to be so much your betters.” 
“By my troth,” said the bee, “the comparison will 
amount to a very good jest ; and you will do me a 
favour to let me know the reasons that all the world is 
pleased to use in so hopeful a dispute.” At this the 
spider, having swelled himself into the size and 
posture of a disputant, began his argument in the true 
spirit of controversy, with a resolution to be heartily 
scurrilous and angry ; to urge his own reasons without 
the least regard to the answers or objections of his 
opposite ; and fully predetermined in his mind against 
all conviction. 

“Not to disparage myself,” said he, “ by the com- 
parison with such a rascal, what art thou but a 
vagabond, without house or home, without stock or 
inheritance: born to no possession of your own but a 
'pair of wings and a drone-pipe. Your livelihood is a 
universal plunder upon nature ; a freebooter over fields 
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and gardens ; and for the sake of stealing, you will rob 
a nettle as easily as a violet : whereas, I am a domestic 
animal, furnished with a native stock within myself. 
This large castle (to show my improvements in the 
mathematics) is all built with my own hands, and the 
materials extracted altogether out of my own person. 5 * 
“I am glad,” answered the bee, 44 to hear you grant, 
at least, that I am come honestly by my wings and my 
voice; for then, it seems, I am obliged to Heaven alone 
for my flights and my music ; and Providence would 
never have bestowed on me two such gifts, without 
designing them for the noblest ends. I visit, indeed, 
all the flowers and blossoms of the field and the 
garden ; but whatever I collect from thence enriches 
myself, without the least injury to their beauty, their 
smell or their taste. How, for you and your skill in 
architecture and other mathematics, I have little to 
say ; in that building of yours there might, for aught 1 
know, have been labour and method enough; but by 
woful experience for us both, it is too plain the ma- 
terials are naught, and I hope you will henceforth take 
warning, and consider duration and matter as well as 
method and art. You boast, indeed, of being obliged 
to no other creature, hut of drawing and spinning out 
all from yourself; that is to say, if we may judge of 
the liquor in the vessel by what issues out, you possess 
a good plentiful store of dirt and poison in your breast ; 
and though 1 would by no means lessen or disparage 
your genuine stock of either, yet I doubt you are 
somewhat obliged, for an increase of both, to a little 
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foreign assistance. Your inherent portion of dirt does 
not fail of acquisitions, by sweepings exhaled from 
below; and one insect furnishes you with a share of 
poison to destroy another. So that, in short, the 
question comes all to this ; whether is the nobler being 
of the two, that which, by a lazy contemplation of four 
inches round ; by an overweening pride, which feeding 
and engendering on itself, turns all into venom, pro- 
ducing nothing at all but flybane and a cobweb ; or 
that which, hy a universal range, with long search, 
much study, true judgment, and distinction of things, 
brings home honey and wax ?” 

This dispute was managed with such eagerness, 
clamour and warmth, that the two parties of books in 
arms below, stood silent awhile, waiting in suspense 
what would be the issue : which was not leng unde- 
termined; for the bee grown impatient at so much loss 
of time, fled straight away to a bed of roses, without 
looking for a reply ; and left the spider like an orator 
collected in himself, and just prepared to burst out. 


The Temple of Fame. 

I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and 
boundless plain, that was covered with prodigious 
multitudes of people, which no rnan could number. In 
the midst of it there stood a mountain with its head 
above the clouds. The sides were extremely steep, and 
of such a particular structure that no creature which 
was not made in a human figure could possibly ascend 
it. On a sudden, there was heard from the top of it, a 
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sound like that of a trumpet; but so exceedingly sweet 
and harmonious, that it filled the hearts of those who 
heard it with raptures, and gave such high and delight- 
ful sensations, as seemed to animate and raise human 
nature above itself. This made me very much amazed 
to find so very few in that innumerable multitude who 
had' ears fine enough to hear or relish this music with 
pleasure ; but my wonder abated, when, upon looking 
roxmd me, I saw most of them attentive to three sirens, 
clothed like goddesses, and distinguished by the names 
of Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleasure. They were seated 
on three rocks, amid a beautiful variety of groves, 
meadows, and rivulets, that lay on the borders of the 
mountain. While the base and grovelling multitude 
of different nations, ranks, and ages, were listening tc 
these delusive deities, those of a more erect aspect 
and exalted spirit, separated themselves from the rest 
and marched in great bodies towards the mountain, 
from whence they heard the sound, which grew still 
sweeter, the more they listened to it. 

On a sudden, methought, this select band sprang 
forward, with a resolution to climb the ascent, and 
follow the call of that heavenly music. Every one 
took something with him, that he thought might be of 
assistance to him in his march. Several had their 
swords drawn, some carried rolls of paper in their 
hands, some had compasses, others quadrants, others 
telescopes, and others pencils ; some had laurels on 
their heads, and others buskins on their legs : in short, 
there was scarce any instrument of mechanic art or 
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liberal science which was not made use of on this occa- 
sion. My good demon, who stood at my right hand 
during the course of this whole vision, observing in me 
a burning desire to join that glorious company, told me, 
“He highly approved that generous ardour with which 
I seemed transported; but, at the same time, advised 
me to cover my face with a mask all the while I was to 
labour on the ascent.” I took his counsel, without 
inquiring into his reasons. The whole body now broke 
into different parties, and began to climb the precipice 
by ten thousand different paths. Several got into 
little alleys, which did not reach far up the hill before 
they ended and led no farther ; and I observed that 
most of the artisans, which considerably diminished 
our numbers, fell into these paths. 

We left another considerable body of adventurers 
behind us, who thought they had discovered by-ways 
up the hill, which proved so very intricate and per- 
plexed, that, after having advanced in them a little, 
they were quite lost among the several turns and wind- 
ings ; and though they were as active as any in their 
motions, they made but little progress in the ascent. 
These, as my guide informed me, were “ men of subtle 
tempers, and puzzled politics, who would supply the 
place of real wisdom with cunning and artifice.’ ' 
Among those who were far advanced in their way, 
there were some that, by one false step, fell backward, 
and lost more ground in a moment than they had 
gained for many hours, or could he ever able to procure. 
We were now advanced very high, and obsAtved that 
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all tl^e different paths which ran about the sides of tho 
mountain began to* meet in two great roads; which 
insensibly gathered the -whole multitude of travellers 
into two great bodies. At a little distance from the 
entrance of each road, there stood a hideous phantom, 
that opposed our farther passage. One of these appa- 
ritions had his right hand filled with darts, which he 
brandished in the face of all who came up that way ; 
crowds ran bach at the appearance of it, and cried out, 
Death ! The spectre that guarded the other road was 
Envy : she was not armed with weapons of destruction 
like the former ; but by dreadful hissings, noises of re- 
proach, and a horrid, distracted laughter, she appeared 
more frightful than Death itself; insomuch, that abun- 
dance of our company were discouraged from passing 
any farther, and some appeared ashamed of having come 
so far. As for myself, I must confess my heart shrunk 
within me at the sight of these ghastly appearances : 
but on a sudden, the voice of the trumpet came more 
H full upon us, so that we felt a new resolution reviving 

I in us >; and in proportion as this resolution grew, the 

terrors before us seemed to vanish. Most of the com- 
pany who had swords in thoir hands, marched on with 
gi’eat spirit, and an air of defiance, up tho road that 
was commanded by Death ; while others, who had 
thought and contemplation in their looks, went forward 
in a more composed manner up the road possessed by 
Envy. The w~ay above these apparitions grew smooth 
and uniform, and was so delightful that the travellers 
went on with pleasure, and in a little time arrived at 
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the top of the mountain. They here began to breathe 
n delicious kind of ether, and sa w all the fields about 
them covered with a kind of purple light, that made 
them reflect with satisfaction on their past toils; and 
diffused a secret joy through the whole assembly, which 
showed itself in every look and feature. In the midst 
of- these happy fields there stood a palace of a very 
glorious structure : it had four great folding-doors, that 
faced the four several quarters of the world. On the 
top of it was enthroned the goddess of the mountain, 
who smiled upon her votaries, and sounded the silver 
trumpet which had called them up, and cheered them 
in their passage to her palace. They had now formed 
themselves into several divisions ; a band of historians 
taking their stations at each door, according to the 
persons whom they were to introduce. 

On a sudden the trumpet, which had hitherto sounded 
only a march, or point of war, now swelled all its notes 
into triumph and exultation : the whole fabric shook, 
and the doors flew open. The first that stepped forward 
was a beautiful and blooming hero, and, as I heard by 
the murmurs round me, Alexander the Great. Ho was 
conducted by a crowd of historians. The person who 
immediately walked before him was remarkable for an 
embroidered garment ; who, not being well acquainted 
with the place, was conducting him to an apartment 
appointed for the reception of fabulous heroes. The 
name of this false guide was Quintus Curtius. But 
Arrian and Plutarch, who knew better the avenues of 
this palace, conducted him into the great hall, and 
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placed Mm at the upper end of the first table. My 
good demon, that I might see the whole ceremony, con- 
veyed me to a corner of this room, where I might per- 
ceive all that passed, without being seen myself. The 
next who entered was a charming virgin, leading in a 
venerable man who was blind. Under her left arm she 
bore a harp, and on her head a garland. Alexandei , 
who was very well acquainted with Homer, stood up at 
his entrance, and placed him on his right hand. The 
virgin, who it seems was one of the nine sisters that 
attended on the goddess of Fame, smiled with an 
ineffable grace at their meeting, and retired. 


I Julius Caesar was now coming forward ; and, though 

most of the historians offered their service to introduce 
him, he left them at the door, and would have no con- 
ductor but himself. 

* * * * * * 

Others followed, when I was awakened by the noise 
of the cannon, which were then fired for the taking of 
Mons. I should have been very much troubled at 
t : being thrown out of so pleasing a vision on any other 

occasion ; but thought it an agreeable change, to have 
my thoughts diverted from the greatest among the dead 
and fabulous heroes, to the most famous among the real 
and the living. 


I 
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ADDISON. 

Joseph Addison. Bora 1672 ,* Died 1719. 

He began his literary career, as a student at the University of 
Oxford, with critical and congratulatory verses. He thus 
secured patronage, and by his poem The Campaign ^ celebrating 
the victories of Marlborough, he established a claim to reward, 
and eventually rose to high political office. 

His tragedy of Cato was popular in his own day, but his later 
fame rests chiefly on his essays in the Tatler and the Spectator 
(1711-1712): a species of composition which he and his friend 
Steele originated, and of which they are still the best represen- 
tatives. % 

The Vision of Mirza. 

OxN the fifth day of the moon, which according to the 
custom of my forefathers I always keep holy, after 
having washed myself, and offered up my morning 
devotions, I ascended to the high hills of Bagdad, in 
order to pass the rest of the day in meditation and 
prayer. As I was here airing myself on the tops of the 
mountains, I fell into a profound contemplation on the 
vanity of human life ; and passing from one thought to 
another, “ Surely,” said I, “ man is but a shadow, and 
life a dream ” Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my 
eyes towards the summit of a rock that was not far 
from me, where I discovered one in the habit of a 
shepherd, with a little musical instrument in his hand. 
As I looked upon him, he applied it to his lips, and 
began to play upon it. The sound of it was exceeding 
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sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes that were 
inexpressibly melodious, and altogether different from 
anything I had ever heard. They put me in mind of ’ 
those heavenly airs that are played to the departed 
souls of good men upon their first arrival in Paradise, 
to wear out the impressions of the last agonies, and 
qualify them for the pleasures of that happy place. My 
heart melted away in secret raptures. 

I had "been often told that the rock before me was 
the haunt of a Genius ; and that several had been 
entertained with music who had passed by it, but 
never heard that the musician had before made himself 
visible. When he had raised my thoughts by those 
transporting airs which he played, to taste the pleasures 
of his conversation, as I looked upon him like one 
astonished, he beckoned to me, and by the waving of 
his hand directed me to approach the place where he 
sat. I drew near with that reverence which is due to 
a superior nature; and as my heart was entirely 
subdued by the captivating strains I had heard, I fell 
down at his feet and wept. The Genius smiled upon 
me with a look of compassion and affability that 
familiarised him to my imagination, and at once dis- 
pelled all the fears and apprehensions with which I 
approached him. He lifted me from the ground, and 
taking me by the hand, “ Mirza,” said he, “ I have 
heard thee in thy soliloquies ; follow me. 57 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, 


and placing me on the top of it, “ Cast thy eyes east- 
ward , 77 said he, u and tell me ■what thou scest. 77 — “ I 
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see ” said I, “a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of 
water ' rolling through it.”— “ The valley that thou 
ieest” said he, “ is the Vale of .Misery, and the tide of 
water that thou seest, is part of the great tide of 
eternity.”-— “ What is the reason,” said I, “ that the 
tide I see rises out of a thick mist at one end, and 
again loses itself in a thick mist at the other?”— 
“What thou seest,” said he, “is that portion of 
eternity which is called time, measured out by the sun, 
and reaching from the beginning of the world to its 
consummation.”- — “Examine now,” said ne, “this sea 
that is thus bounded with darkness at both ends, and 
tell me what thou discoverest in it.” — “ I see a bridge,” 
said I, “ standing in the midst of the tide.” — “ The 
bridge thou seest,” said he, “ is human life ; consider it 
attentively.” Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I 
found that it consisted of three score and ten entire 
arches, with several broken arches, which, added to 
those that were entire, made up the number about an 
hundred. As I was counting the arches, the Genius 
told me that this bridge consisted at first of a thousand 
arches ; but that a great flood swept away the rest, and 
left the bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld 
it. “But tell me farther,” said he, “what thou dis* 
covorest on it.”- — “ I see multitudes of people passing 
over it,” said I, “and a black cloud hanging on each 
end of it.” As I looked more attentively, I saw several 
of the passengers dropping through the bridge into the 
great tide that flowed underneath it; and upon farther 
examination, perceived there were innumerable trap- 
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doors that laj concealed in the bridge, which the 
passengers no sooner trod upon, but they fell through 
them into the tide, and immediately disappeared. 
These hidden pitfalls were* set very thick at the 
entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of people no 
sooner broke through the cloud, but many of them fell 
into them. They grew thinner towards the middle, 
but multiplied and lay closer together towards the end 
of the arches that were entire. 

There were indeed some persons, but their number 
was very small, that continued a kind of hobbling 
march on the broken arches, but fell through one after 
another, being quite tired and spent with so long a walk. 

I passed some time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful structure, and the great variety of objects 
which if presented. My heart was filled with a deep 
melancholy to see several dropping unexpectedly in the 
midst of mirth and jollity, and catching at everything 
that stood by them to save themselves. Some were 
looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful posture, 
and, in the midst of a speculation, stumbled and fell 
out of sight. Multitudes were very busy in the pur- 
suit of bubbles that glittered in their eyes and danced 
before them ; but often when they thought themselves 
within the reach of them, their footing failed and down 
\;hey sunk. 

The Genius seeing me indulge myself on this melan- 
choly prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon 
it. “Take thine eyes off the bridge, 3 ’ said he, “and 
tell me if thou yet seest anything thou dost not 
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comprehend.” Upon looking up, “ What mean, said 1, 

“ those great fights of birds that are perpetually 
hovering about the bridge, and settling upon it from 
time to time? I see vultures, harpies, ravens, eor 
morants, and among many other feathered creatures 
several little winged boys, that perch in great numbers 
upon the middle arches.”— “ These,” said the Genius, 
44 are Envy, Avarice, Superstition, Despair, Love, with 
the like cares and passions that infest human life.” 

I here fetched a deep sigh. “Alas,” said I, “man 
was made in vain! how is he given away to misery 
and mortality! Tortured in life, and swallowed up in 
death!” The Genius being moved with compassion 
towards me, hid me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. 
“Look no more,” said he, “ on man in the first stage of 
his existence, in his setting out for eternity : but cast 
thine eye on that thick mist into which the tide bears 
the several generations of mortals that fall into it.” I 
directed my sight as I was ordered, and (whether or no 
the good Genius strengthened it with any supernatural 
force, or dissipated part of the mist that was before too 
thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley 
opening at the other end, and spreading forth into an 
immense ocean that had a huge rock of adamant 
running through the midst of it, and dividing it into 
two equal parts. The clouds still rested on one half of 
it: but the other appeared to me avast ocean planted 
with innumerable islands, that were covered with fruits 
and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little 
shining seas that ran among them. I could see persons 
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dressed in glorious habits with garlands upon their 
heads, passing among the trees, lying down by the 
sides of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers ; and 
could hear a confused harmony of singing birds, falling 
waters, human voices, and musical instruments. Glad- 
ness grew in me upon the discovery of so delightful a 
scene. I wished for the wings of an eagle, that I 
might fly away to those happy seats : but the Genius 
told me there was no passage to them, except through 
the gates of death that I saw opening every moment 
upon the bridge. “ The islands,” said he, “ that lie so 
fresh and green before thee, and with which the whole 
face of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst 
see, aie more in number than the sands on the sea- 
shore : there are myriads of islands behind those which 
thou here discoverest, reaching farther than thine eye, 
or even thine imagination can extend itself. These are 
the mansions of good men after death, who according 
to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they ex- 
celled, are distributed among these several islands, 
which abound with pleasures of different kinds and 
degrees, suitable to the relishes and perfections of those 
who are settled in them; every island is a Paradise 
accommodated to its respective inhabitants. Are not 
these, O Miiza, habitations worth contending for. 
Does life appear miserable, that gives thee oppor- 
tunities of earning such a reward? Is death to be 
feared, that will convey thee to so happy an existence? 
Think not man was made in vain, who has such an 
eternity reserved for him I” 
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I turned about to address myself to the Genius again, 
but I found that he had left me; I then turned again 
to the vision which I had been so long contemplating : 
but, instead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and 
the happy islands, I saw nothing but the long hollow 
valley of Bagdad, with oxen, sheep, and camels, grazing 
upon the sides of it. 

Pedantry. 

A man who has been brought up among books, and is 
able to talk of nothing else, is a very indifferent com- 
panion, and what we call a pedant. But, methinks, wo 
should enlarge the title, and give it to every one that 
does not know how to think out of his profession and 
particular way of life. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the 
town ? Bar him the playhouses, or a catalogue of the 
reigning beauties, and you strike him dumb. How 
many a pretty gentleman’s knowledge lies all within 
the verge of the Court ! He will tell you the names of 
the principal favourites, repeat the shrewd sayings of a 
man of quality, whisper some scandal ; or, if the sphere 
of his observations is a little larger than ordinary, -will 
perhaps enter into all the incidents, turns, and revolu- 
tions in a game of ombre. When he has gone thus far, 
he has shown you the whole circle of his accomplish- 
ments, his parts are drained, and he is disabled from any 
farther conversation. Wliat are these but rank pedants ? 
And yet these are the men who value themselves most 
on their exemption from the pedantry of colleges. 
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I might here mention the military pedant, who always 
talks in a camp, and is storming towns, making lodg- 
ments, and fighting battles from one end of the year 
to the other. Everything he speaks smells of gun- 
powder : if yon take away his artillery from him, he 
has not a word to say for himself. I might likewise 
mention the law pedant, that is perpetually putting 
cases, repeating the transactions of Westminster Hall, 
wrangling with you upon the most indifferent circum- 
stances of life, and not to be convinced of the distance 
of a place, or of the most trivial point in conversation, 
but by dint of argument. The state pedant is wrapt up 
in news, and lost in politics. If you mention either of 
the kings of -Spain or Poland, he talks very notably : 
but if you go out of the gazette, you drop him. In 
short, a mere courtier, a mere soldier, a mere scholar, 
a mere anything, is an insipid pedantic character, and 
equally ridiculous. 

Of all the species of pedants which I have mentioned, 
the book pedant is much the most supportable ; he has, 
at least, an exercised understanding, and a head which 
is full, though confused ; so that a man who converses 
with him may often receive from him hints of things 
that are worth knowing, and what he may possibly 
turn to his own advantage, though they are of little 
use to the owner. The worst kind of pedants among 
learned men are such as are naturally endued with a 
very small share of common sense, and have read a 
great number of books without tasty, or distinction. 

The truth of it is, learning, like travelling, and all 
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oilier methods of improvement, as it furnishes good 
sense, so it makes a silly man ten thousand times more 
insufferable, by supplying variety of matter to his im- 
pertinence, and giving him an opportunity of abounding 
in absurdities. 

Shallow pedants cry up one another much more than 
men of solid and useful learning. To read the titles 
they give an editor, or collator of a manuscript, you 
would take him for the glory of the commonwealth of 
letters and the wonder of his age, when perhaps upon 
examination you would find that he has only rectified 
a Greek particle, or laid out a whole sentence in proper 
commas. 

They are obliged, indeed, to be thus lavish of their 
praises, that they may keep one another in countenance, 
and it is no wonder if a great deal of 
is not capable of making a man wise, natural 

tendency to make him vain and arrogant, 
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Alexander Pope. Bom 1688; Died 1744. 

Owing to .the fact of his father being a Eoman Catholic, as 
well as on aocount of his own weak health, Pope was educated 
at home. His literary career began at the age of sixteen, 
when he published the Pastorals, and was continued till 
Ills death by a constant succession of poems, of which the* 
Itape of the Loch , the Essay on Man , the Moral Epistles , and 
his great translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey , are 
the most famous. They are all characterised by the same 
rapid, penetrating, and yet luminous thought, by a style at 
once terse and facile, and by gracefulness of versihcation that 
is unequalled. 

From the Essay on Man. 

Awake, my St. John ! leave all meaner things 
To low ambition, and the pride of kings. 

Let ns (since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us, and to die) 

Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man ; 

A mighty maze ! bat not without a plan ; 

A wild, where weeds and fiow’rs promiscuous shoot , 
Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 

Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 
Of all who blindly creep, or eightless soar ; 

Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise ; 
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Laugh where we must, he candid where we can ; 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

Say first, of God above, or man below, 

What can we reason, but from what we know ? 

Of man, what see we hut his station here, 

From which to reason, or to which refer ? 

Thro 5 worlds unnumbered tho’ the God be known, 
Tis ours to trace Him only in our own. 

He, who thro’ vast immensity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 
Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other suns, 

What vary’d being peoples every star, 

May tell why Heav’n has made us as we are. 

But of this frame the bearings, and the ties. 

The strong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Look’d thro’ ? or can a part contain the whole ? 

Is the great chain, that draws all to agree, 

And drawn supports, upheld by God, or thee ? 
Presumptuous man I the reason would’st thou find, 
Why form’d so weak, so little, and so blind ? 

First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, 

Why form’d no weaker, blinder, and no less ? 

Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or stronger than the weeds they shade ? 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove ? 

Of systems possible, if ’tis confest ^ 

That wisdom infinite must form the best, ; -y 
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Where all must full or not coherent be, 

And all that rises, rise in due degree ; 

Then, in the scale of reas’ning life, ’tis plain, 

■ There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man : 

j And all the question (wrangle e’er so long) 

Is only this, if God has plac’d him wrong ? 

: Eespecting man, whatever wrong we call, 

May, must be right, as relative to all. 
r In human works, tho’ labour’d on with pain, 

A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain ; 

1 In God’s, one single can its end produce ; 

.. Yet serves to second too some other use. 

So man, who here seems principal alone, 

Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown, 
Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal ; 

5 Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. 

When the proud steed shall know why man restrains 
His fiery course, or drives him o’er the plains : 

When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 

Is now a victim, and now Egypt’s god : 

Then shall man’s pride and dulness comprehend 
His actions’, passions’, being’s, use and end ; 

Why doing, suffring, check’d, impell’d ; and why 
This hour a slave, the next a deity. 

Then say not man’s imperfect, Heav’n in fault ; 
Say rather, man’s as perfect as he ought : 

His knowledge measur’d to his state and place ; 

His time a moment, and a point his space. 

If to be perfect in a certain sphere, 

What matter, soon or late, or here or there? 
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The olest to-day is as completely so, 

As who Began a thousand years ago. 

He&v’n from all creatures hides the hook of fate, 
All but the page prescrib’d, their present state : 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 

Pleas’d to the last, he crops the flow’ry food, 

And licks the hand just rais’d- to shed his blood. 

Oh blindness to the future ! kindly giv’n, 

That each may fill the circle mark’d by Heav’n : 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar 
Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adore. 
What future bliss, He gives not thee to know, 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 

Han never is, but always to be blest : 

The soul, uneasy and confin’d from home, 

Bests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whose un tutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind ; 

His soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has giv’n, 

an humbler heav’n ; 


Behind the cloud- topf hill, 
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Some safer world in depth of woods embrac'd, 

Some happier island in the wat’ry waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, 

N o fiends torment no Christians thirst for gold. 

To Be, contents his natural desire, 

He asks no angel's wing, no seraph’s fire ; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sense, 

Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 

Call imperfection what thou fancy'st such, 

Say, here He gives too little, there too much : 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 

Yet cry, If man’s unhappy, God’s unjust; 

If man alone engross not Heav’n’s high care, 

Alone made perfect here, immortal there ; 

Snatch from His hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge His justice, be the God of God. 

In pride, in reas’ning pride, our error lies ; 

All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels men rebel : 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of order, sins against th’ eternal cause. 

Ask for what end the heav'nly bodies shine, 

Earth for whose use? pride answers, t? Tis for mine . 
For me kind Nature wakes her genial pow’r, 

Suckles each herb, and spreads out ev’ry fimv'r ; 
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Animal for mo, the grape, the rose renew, 

The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 

For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings ; 

For me, health gushes from a thousand springs 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise ; 

My foot-stool earth, my canopy the sides.’ 

But errs not nature from this gracious end 
From burning suns when livid deaths descend, 

When earthquakes swallow, or when tempests sweep 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep ? 

* No (’tis reply’ d) the first almighty cause 
Acts not by partial, but by gen’ral laws ; 

Th’ exceptions few ; some change since all began : 
And what created perfect ?’ — Why then man ? 

If the great end be human happiness, 

Then nature deviates ; and can man do less? 

As much that end a constant course requires 
Of show’rs and sunshine, as of man’s desires ; 

As much eternal springs and cloudless skies, 

As men for ever temp’rate, calm, and wise. 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Ileav’n’s design, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline ? 

Who knows but He, whose hand the lightning forms 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the storms; 
Pours fierce ambition in a Ceesar’s mind, 

Or turns young Ammon* loose to scourge mankind ? 
From pride, from pride, our very reas’ning springs ; 
Account for moral as for natural things : 


* Alexander tlie Great* 
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Why charge we Heav’n in those, in these acquit ? 

Jn both, to reason right is to submit. 

Better for ns, perhaps, it might appear, 

Were there all harmony, all- -virtue here ; 

That never air or ocean felt the wind ; 

That never passion discompos’d the mind. 

But all subsists by elemental strife ; 

And passions are the elements of life. 

The gen’ral order, since the whole began, 

Is kept in nature, and is kept in man. 

What would this man ? Now upward will he soar 
And little less than angel, would be more ; 

Now looking downwards, just as griev’d appears 
To want the strength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Mad© for his use all creatures if he call, 

Say what their use, had he the pow’rs of all ? 

Nature to these, without profusion, kind, 

The proper organs, proper pow’rs assigned ; 

Each seeming want compensated of course, 

Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force; 

All in exact proportion to the state; 

Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 

Each beast, each insect, happy in its own : 

Is Heav’n unkind to man, and man alone ? 

Shall he alone, whom rational we call. 

Be pleas’d with nothing, if not blest with all ? 

The bliss of man (could pride that blessing find) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind ; 

No pow’rs of body or of soul to share, 

But what his nature and his state can bear* 
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Why has not man a microscopic eye? 

For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 

Bay what the use, were finer optics giv’n, 

T’ inspect a mite, not comprehend the heav’n ? 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 

To smart and agonize at ev’ry pore? 

Or, quick effluvia darting thro’ the brain, 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain ? 
if nature thunder’d in his op’ning ears, 

And stunned him with the music of the spheres, 
How would he wish that Heav’n had left him still 
The whisp’ring zephyr, and the purling rill ? 

Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 

Alike in what it gives, and what denies ? 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The scale of sensual, mental pow’rs ascends : 

Mark how it mounts, to man’s imperial race, 

From the green myriads in the peopled grass : 
What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s beam : 

Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 

And hound sagacious on the tainted green : 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 

To that which warbles through the vernal woad T 
The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line : 

In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true 
From pois’nous herbs extracts the healing dew : 
How instinct varies in the grovling swine, 
Compar’d, half reas’niug elephant, with thine 
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Twixt that, and reason what a nice barrier, 

For over sep’rate, yet for ever near ! 

Eemembranee and reflection how ally’d ; 

What thin partitions sense from thought divide* 

And middle natures, how they long to join. 

Yet never pass th’ insuperable line ! 

Without this just gradation, could they be 
Subjected, these to those, or all to thee ? 

The pow’rs of all subdu’d by thee alone, 

Is not thy reason all these pow’rs in one ? 

See, thro’ this air, this ocean, and this earth, 

All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high progressive life may go I 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ! 

Vast chain of being ! which from God began, 

Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 

No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee, 

From thee to nothing. On superior pow’rs 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours ; 

Or in the full creation leave a void, 

Where, one step broken, the great scale’s destroyed 
From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 

Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

And, if each system in gradation roll 
Alike essential to th’ amazing whole, 

The least confusion hut in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fall. 

Let earth unbalanc’d from her orbit fly, 

Planets and suns run lawless thro’ the sky ; 
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Let ruling angels from their spheres he hurl’d, 
Being on being wreck’d, and world on world ; 
ITeav’n’s whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And nature tremble to the throne of God. 

All this dread order break — for whom? for thee 
Yile worm ! — oh madness ! pride ! impiety ! 

What if the foot, ordain’d the dust to tread, 
Or hand, to toil, aspir’d to be the head ? 

What if the head, the eye, or ear repin’d 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 

Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this gen’ral frame ; 

Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains, 

The great directing Mind of all ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 

That, chang’d thro’ all, and yet in all the same ; 
Great in the earth, as in th’ ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns : 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Cease then, nor cixler imperfection name : 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 






Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heav’n bestows on thee. 
Submit. In this, or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 

Safe in the hand of one disposing pow’r, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good : 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear, 4 Whatever is, is right.’ 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man. 

Plac’d on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great : 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 
With too much weakness for the Stoic’s pride, 
He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest ; 
In doubt to deem himself a God, or beast ; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 

Born but to die, and reas’ning but to err; 
Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little, or too much ; 
Chaos of thought and passion, all confus’d ; 
Still by himself abus’d or disabus’d ; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall ; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all | 
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Bole Judge of truth, in endless error htirl’d : 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world ! 

' From the Satires. 

Shut, shut the door, good John ! fatigu’d I said, 

Tie up the knocker, say I’m sick, I’m dead. 

The dog-star rages ! nay ’tis past a doubt, 

All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out : 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

What walls can guard me, or what shades can hide ? 
They pierce my thickets, thro’ my grot they glide ; 
By land, by water, they renew the charge, 

They stop the chariot, and they board the barge. 

No place is sacred, not the church is free ; 

Ev’n Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me : 

Then from the Mint walks forth the man of rhyme, 
Happy to catch me just at dinner-time. 

Friend to my life ! (which did not you prolong, 

The world had wanted many an idle song) 

What drop or nostrum can this plague remove ? 

Or which must end me, a fool’s wrath or love? 

A dire dilemma ! either way I’m sped, 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. 
Seiz’d and tied down to judge, how wretched I ! 

Who can’t be silent, and who will not lie. 

To laugh, were want of goodness and of grace, 

And to be grave, exceeds all pow’r of face. 

One dedicates in high heroic prose, 

And ridicules beyond a hundred foes * 
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One from all Grub-street will my fame defend, 
And more abusive, calls himself my friend. 

This prints my letters, that expects a bribe, 

And others roar aloud, 4 Subscribe, subscribe.’ 

There are, who to my person pay their court : 
l cough like Horace, and, tho’ lean, am short, 
Ammon’s great son'* one shoulder had too high, 
Such Ovid’s nose, and, 4 Sir! you have an eye—’ 
Go on, obliging creatures, make me see 
All that disgraced my betters, met in me. 

Say for my comfort, languishing in bed, 

* Just so immortal Maro held his head 
And when I die, be sure you let me know 
Great Homer died three thousand years ago. 

Why did I write ? what sin to me unknown 
Dipt me in ink, my parents’, or my own ? 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came. 

I left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duty broke, no father disobey’d. 

The muse but serv’d to ease some friend, not wife 
To help me thro’ this long disease, my life, 

To second, Arbuthnot ! thy art and care, 

And teach, the being you preserv’d, to bear. 

But why then publish? Granville the polite, 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write 
Well-natur’d Garth inflam’d with early praise, 
And Congreve lov’d, and Swift endur’d my lays ; 


* Alexander the Great 
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Tile courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read, 

Ev’n mitred Eochester would uod the head, 

And St. John’s self (great Dryden’s friends before,) 
With open arms receiv’d one poet more. 

Happy my studies, when by these approv’d ! 

Happier their author, when by these belov’d !. 

From these the world will judge of men and books, 
Not from the Burnet s, Oldmixons, and Cookes. 

Did some more sober critic come abroad ; 

If wrong, I smil’d ; if right, I kiss’d the rod. 

Pains, reading, study, are their just pretence, 

And all they want is spirit, taste, and sense. 

Commas and points they set exactly right, * 

And ’twere a sin to rob them of tHeir mite. 

Each wight, who reads not, and but scans and spells, 
Each word-catcher, that lives on syllables, 

Ev’n such small critics some regard may claim, 
Preserv’d in Milton’s or in Shakspeare’s name. 

Pretty ! in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms ! 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder how the devil they got there. 

Were others angry : I excus’d them too ; 

Well might they rage, I gave them but their due. 

A man’s true merit ’tis not hard to find ; 

But each man’s secret standard in his mind, 

That casting-weight pride adds to emptiness, 

This, who can gratify? for who can guess ? 

The bard whom pilfer’d Pastorals renown. 

Who turns a Persian tale for half-a-crown, 
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Just writes to make his barrenness appear. 

And strains, from bard-bound brains, eight lines a year ; 
He, who still wanting, tho’ be lives on tbeft, 

Steals much, spends little, yet bas nothing left : 

And be, who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning * 

And he, whose fustian’s so sublimely bad, 

It is not poetry, but prose run mad : 

. All these, my modest Satire bade translate, 

And own’d that nine such Poets made a Tate. 

How did they fume, and stamp, and roar, and chafe 1 
And swear, not Addison himself was safe. 

Peace to all such ! but were there one whose fires 
True genius kindle^ and fair fame inspires; 

Blest with each talent and each art to please, 

And born to write, converse, and live with ease ; 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 

Y iew him with scornful, yet with j ealous eyes, 

And hate for arts that caus’d himself to rise ; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 

And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserv’d to blame, or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 

Dreading ev’n fools, by flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging, that he ne’er obliged ; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 
vi. I 
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Who would not weep, if Atticus were lie t 
Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 

Sat fall-blown Bufo * puff’d by ev’ry quill ; 

Fed with soft Dedication all day long, 

Horace and he went hand in hand in song. 

His library (where busts of poets dead 
A\id a true Pindar stood without a head,) 

Deceiv’d of wits an undistinguish’d race, 

Who first his judgment ask’d, and then a place : 

Much they extoll’d his pictures, much his seat, 

And flatter’d ev’ry day, and some days eat : 

Till grown more frugal in his riper days, 

He paid some bards with port, and some with praise, 
To some a dry rehearsal was assign’d, 

And others (harder still) he paid in kind, 

Dryden alone (what wonder ?) came not nigh, 

Dryden alone escap’d this judging eye : 

But still the great have kindness in reserve, 

He help’d to bury whom he help’d to starve. 

May some choice patron bless each gray goose quill 
May every Bavius have his Bufo still 1 
So, when a statesman wants a day’s defence, 

Or envy holds a whole week’s war with sense, 

Or simple pride for flatt’ry makes demands, 

Ma.v dimce bv dunce be whistled off my hands 1 


* Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax. 
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Blest be the great ! for those they take away, 

And those they left Die ; for they left me Gay, 

Left me to see neglected genius bloom, 

Neglected die, and tell it on his tomb : 

Of all thy blameless life the sole return 
My verse, and Queensb’ry weeping o’er thy urn l 
Oh let me live my own, and die so too ! 

(To live and die is all I have to do :) 

Maintain a poet’s dignity and ease, 

And see what friends, and read what books I please 
Above a patron, tho’ I condescend 
Sometimes to call a minister my friend. 

I was not born for courts or great affairs ; 

I pay my debts, believe, and say my pray’rs ; 

Can sleep without a poem in my head, 

Nor know, if Dennis be alive or dead. 

Why am I ask’d what next shall see the light ? 
Heav’ns ! was I born for nothing but to mite ? 

Has life no joys for me ? or, (to be grave,) 

Have I no friend to serve, no soul to save? 

I found him close with Swift, * Indeed ? no doubt,* 
(Cries prating Balbus) ‘ something will come out/ 

’Tis all in vain, deny it as I will, 

4 No, such a genius never can lie still 
And then for mine obligingly mistakes 
The first lampoon Sir Will or Bubo makes. 

Poor guiltless I ! and can I choose but smile, 

When ev’ry coxcomb knows me by my style? 

Curst be the verse, how well soe’er it flow, 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe, 
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Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the soft-ey’d virgin steal a tear ! 

But he who hurts a harmless neighbour’s peace, 
Insults fall’n worth, or beauty in distress, 

Who loves a lie, lame slander helps about, 

Who writes a libel, or who copies out; 

That fop, whose pride affects a patron’s name, 
Yet absent, wounds an author’s honest fame ; 
Who can your merit selfishly approve, 

And show the sense of it without the love ; 
Who has the vanity to call you friend, 

Yet wants the honour, injur’d, to defend; 

W 7 ho tells whate’er you think, whate’er you say 
And, if he lie not, must at least betray : 

Who reads, but with a lust to misapply, 

Make satire a lampoon, and fiction lie. 

A lash like mine no honest man shall dread, 
But all such babbling blockheads in his stead. 

Not fortune’s worshipper, nor fashion’s fool, 
Not lucre’s madman, nor ambition’s tool, 

Not proud, nor servile; be one poet’s praise, 
That, if he pleas’d, he pleas’d by manly ways 
That flatt’ry, ev’n to kings, he held a shame. 
And thought a lie in verse or prose the same, 
That not in fancy’s maze he wander’d long, 
But stoop’d to truth, and moraliz’d bis song : 
That not for fame, but virtue’s better end, 

He stood the furious foe, the timid friend, 

The damning critic, half approving wit, 

The coxcomb hit, or fearing to be hit ; 
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Laugh’d at tlic loss of friends lie never had, 

The dull, the proud, the wicked, and the mad ; 

The distant threats of vengeance on his head, 

T3ie blow unfelt, the tear he never shed ; 

The tale reviv’d, the lie so oft o’er thrown, 

TIT imputed trash, and dullness not his own ; 

The morals blacken’d when the writings ’scape, 
The libel’d person, and the pictur’d shape ; 

Abuse, on all he lov’d, or lov’d him, spread. 

A friend in exile, or a father dead ; 

The whisper, that to greatness still too near, 
Perhaps yet vibrates on his Sov’reign’s ear — 
Welcome for thee, fair virtue ! all the past ; 

For thee, fair virtue ! welcome even the last \ 

THOMSON. 

James Thomson. Bom 1700 ; Died 1748. 

He was the son of a minister of the Scotch Chur cl], and was 
educated at Edinburgh as a Divinity Student. Choosing, 
however, to pursue a literary life, he came to London, and in 
1726 published Winter , the first part of his great poem The 
Seasons. This and the Castle of Indolence, are his chief works. 
His style has none of the terseness and the grace of Pope : but his 
place is important in literature, because it was he who brought 
back poetry from men and the capital to nature and her 
teachings. 

The Hymn of the Seasons. 

These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing Spuing 
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Xhy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 

Wide flush the fields; the softening air is halm ; 

Echo the mountains round, the forest smiles ; 

And every sense, and every heart is joy. 

Then comes Thy glory in the Summer months, 

With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year ; 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks : 

And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 

By brooks and groves, in hollow-whispering gales 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined, 

And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 

In Wintek awful Thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o’er tempest rolled, 
Majestic^darkness ! on the whirlwind’s wing 
Biding sublime, Thou bidst the world adore, 

And humblest nature with Thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine. 
Beep felt, in these appear ! a simple train, 

Yet so delightful mixed, with such kind ait, 

Such beauty and beneficence combined, 

Shade, unperceived, so softening into shade, 

And all so forming an harmonious whole, 

That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

But wandering oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Ma n marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 

Works in the secret deep ; shoots, streaming, thenoe 
The fair profusion that o’erspreads the Spring ; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
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Feeds every creature ; Hurls the tempest forth ; 

And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 

With transport touches all the springs of life. 

Nature attend! join every living soul, 

Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 

Jn adoration join ; and, ardent, raise 
One general song ! To Him, ye vocal gales, 

Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes ; 
Oh, talk of Him in solitary glooms, 

"Where, o’er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 

And ye, whose holder note is heard afar, 

Who shake the astonished world, lift high to heaven 
The impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 
His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills, 

And let me catch it as I muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 
Along the vale ; and thou, majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound His stupendous praise, whose greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers, 
In mingled clouds, to Him, whose sun exalts, 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 
Ye forests, bend, ye harvests, wave to Him ; 

Breathe your still song into the reaper’s heart, 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep 
Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams, 
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Ye constellations, while your angels strike, 

Amid the spangled shy, the silver lyre. 

Great source of day, best image here below 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 

On nature write, with every beam, His praise. 

Tlie thunder rolls ; be hashed the prostrate world, 
While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 

Bleat out afresh, ye hills ; ye mossy rocks, 

Retain the sound ; the broad responsive low, 

Ye valleys, raise ; for the Great Shepherd reigns, 
And His unsnffering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands all, awake ! a boundless song 
Burst from the groves ! and when the restless day, 
Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, 

Sweetest of birds, sweet Philomela, charm 

The listening shades, and teach the night His praise. 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles, 

At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 

Crown the great hymn ! in swarming cities vast, 

Assembled men to the deep organ join 

The long-resounding voice, oft breaking clear, 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling bass ; 

And, as each mingling flame increases each, 

In one united ardour raise to heaven. 

Or if you rather choose the rural shade, 

And find a fane in every sacred grove ; 

There let the shepherd’s flute, the virgin’s lay, 

The prompting seraph, and the poet’s lyre, 

Still sing the God of Seasons, as they roll. 
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For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows, the Summer ray 
Eussets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams, 

Or Winter rises in the blackening east, 

Be my tongue mute, my Fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Eivers unknown to song, where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles, 5 tis nought to me ; 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste, as in the city full ; 

And where He vital breathes there must bo joy. 
When even, at last, the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers, 
Will rising wonder sing. I cannot go 
"Where Universal Love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in Him, in Light ineffable ; 

Come then, expressive silence, muse His praise ! 


I 
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Thomas Gray. Born 1716 ; Died 1771. 

Educated at Eton and Cambridge, Gray spent the greater part 
of his life at the University, in which he held the appointment 
of Professor of Modern History. 

An elegant scholar, cultivating to the very utmost all the rules of 
poetic art, Gray left few works, but these of the most perfect 
finish. In his hands lyrical poetry was brought to a musical 
harmony and polish which it had never before attained in 
England. 

Elegy 


WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds , 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 
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Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault 
If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstacy the living lyre : 



But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page* 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll : 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 
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The applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and rain to despise, 

To soatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut- the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The straggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 

Ear from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes 'and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply : 

And many a holy text around she strews 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 
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For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind' 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonoured dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, — 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn ; 


There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noon-tide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his way ward fancies he would rove, 
Now drooping, woful-wan, like one forlorn, 

Or crazed with care or crossed in hopeless love- 
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One mom I missed him on the eustomed hill, 

Along the heath, and near his favourite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 

The next with dirges due in sad array 
Slow through the church- way path we saw him Lome,-* 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn. 

The Epitaph. 

Hero rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humhle birth, 

And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send ; 

He gave to Misery all he had, a tear, 

He gained from Heaven, ’twas all he wished, a friend. 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of ' his Father and his God. 
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BTEENE. 

Lawrence Sterne. Born 1713 ; Died 1768. 

He was born in Ireland, and in bis early years led an unsettled 
life. He bad long been a clergyman in Yorkshire, and bad 
already published some sermons, when the first volume of 
Tristram Shandy appeared in 1759. The Sentimental Journey , 
bis other well-known work, appeared in 1768, the year of bis 

death. , , . 

Ilis style is often eccentric, but always idiomatic: and ms 
humour is unsurpassed by any English writer, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Shakespeare: and along with this he has 
also, at times, the most tender pathos. 

Slavery. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, slavery, still thou 
art a bitter draught ; and, though thousands in all ages 
have been made to drink of thee, thou art uo less hitter 
on that account. It is tliou, Liberty, thrice sweet and 
gracious goddess, whom all in public or in private 
worship, whose taste is grateful, aud ever will he so, 
till nature herself shall change— no tint of words can 
spot thy snowy mantle, or chymic power turn thy 
sceptre into iron— with thee to smile upon him, the 
swain who eats his crust, is happier thau the monaich, 
from whose court thou art exiled. Gracious Heaven !* 
grant me hut health, thou great bestower of it, and. 
give me but this fair goddess as my companion ; and 
shower down thy mitres, if it seem good unto thy divine 
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Providence, upon those heads which are aching for 
them. 


Pursuing these ideas, I sat down close by my table, 
and leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure 
to myself the miseries of confinement. I was in a 
right frame for it, and so I gave full scope to my 
imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow- 
creatures born to no inheritance but slavery ; but 
finding, however affecting the picture was, that I could 
not bring it nearer me, and that the multitude of sad 
groups in it did but distract me — 

— I took a single captivo, and having first shut him 
Up in a dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of 
his grated door, to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long ex- 
pectation and confinement, and felt what kind of 
sickness of the heart it was which arises from hope 
deferred. Upon looking nearer, I saw him pale and 
feverish; in thirty years the western breeze had not 
once fanned his blood — he had seen no sun, no moon, in 
all that time— -nor had the voice of friends or kinsman 
breathed through his lattice. His children — 

—But here my heart began to bleed— and I was 
forced to go on -with another part of the portrait. 

He was sitting upon the ground npon a little straw, 
in the further comer of his dungeon, which was alter- 
nately his chair and bed; a little calendar of small 
sticks were laid at his head, notched all over with the 
dismal days and nights he had passed there— he Imd 
VL 
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one of these little sticks in his hand, and with a rusty 
nail he was etching another day of misery to add to the 
heap. As I darkened the little light he had, he lifted 
up a hopeless eye towards the door, then cast it down 
shook his head, and went on with his work of affliction. 
I heard his chains upon his legs, as he turned his body 
to lay his little stick upon the bundle. He gave a deep 
sigh— I saw the iroh'enter into his soul — I burst into 
tears— I could not sustain the picture of confinement 
which my fancy had drawin 


The Storv of Le EfivStS^ 

It was some time in the summer , %jgar m 
which Dendemond was taken by the ia ^ 
uncle Toby was one eveni Qg getting b ' w ^ eri 
his servant, Corporal Trim, sitting bePT 61 ’ ^ ^ 

Bmall sideboard, when the landlord of a . 
the village came into the parlour with an e iBB . 
in his hand, to beg a glass or two of sack. *'7 P lc 
poor gentleman, I think, of the army,” said ti^ 
lord, “ who has been taken ill at my house four 
ago, and has never held up his head since, or had. / 
desire to taste anything till just now, that he has . 
fancy for a glass of sack and a thin toast. 
says he, taking his hand from his forehead, ‘it would 
comfort me.’ 

“If I could neither beg, borrow, or buy such a 
thing,” added the landlord, “I would almost steal it 
for the poor gentleman, he is so ill. I hope in God 
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took it away, without saying one word, and in a few 
minutes after "brought him his pipe and tobacco. 

“ Trim,” said my uncle Toby, “ I am not at rest in 
my mind since the account the landlord has given 
me. I wish I had not known so much of this affair, or 
that I had known more of it. How shall we manage 
it?” 

“ Leave it, an’t please your honour, to me,” quoth 
the corporal ; I’ll take my hat and stick, and go to 
the house and reconnoitre, and act accordingly ; and I 
will bring your honour a full account in an hour.” 
“ Thou shalt go, Trim,” said my uncle Toby. 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the ashes 
out of his third pipe, that Corporal Trim returned from 
the inn, and gave him the following account * 

“I despaired at first,” said the . corporal, “of being 
able to bring back any intelligence to your honour 
about the poor sick lieutenant and his son ; for when 
I asked where his servant was, from whom I made sure 
of knowing everything which was proper to he asked, 
I was answered, that he had no servant with bu n ; 
that he had come to the inn with hired horses, which, 
finding himself unable to proceed (to join, I suj>pose, 
the regiment), he had dismissed the morning after he 
came. ‘If I get better, my dear,’ said he, as he gave 
his purse to his son to pay the man, ‘we can hire 
horses from hence.’ ‘But, alas! the poor gentleman 
will never got from hence/ said the landlady to me, 
‘and when he dies, the youth, his son, will certainly 
die with him ; for he is broken-hearted already.’ 
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44 I was hearing this account,” continued the corporal, 
u when the youth’ came into the kitchen, to order the 
thin toast the landlord spoke of, 4 But I will do it for 
my father myself/ said the youth. 4 Pray let me save 
you the trouble, young gentleman/ said I, taking up a 
fork for the purpose, and offering him my chair to sit 
down upon by the fire whilst I did it. 4 1 believe, sir/ 
said he, very modestly, ‘I can please him best myself.’ 

4 1 am sure/ said I, 4 his honour will not like the toast 
the worse for being toasted by an old soldier.’ The 
youth took hold of my hand, and instantly burst into 
tears.” 44 Poor youth !” said my uncle Toby ; 44 he has 
been bred up from an infant in the army, and the name 
of a soldier, Trim, sounded in his ears like the name of 
a friend. 1 wish I had him here.” 

44 1 never, in the longest march/’ said the corporal, 
“ had so great a mind to my dinner, as I had to cry 
with him for company. What could be the matter with 
me, an’t please your honour?” 44 Nothing in the world, 
Trim,” said my uncle Toby, blowing his nose; 44 but 
that thou art a good-natured fellow.” 

44 When I gave him the toast,” continued the corporal, 
44 1 thought it was proper to tell him that I was Captain 
Shandy’s servant, and that your honour (though a 
stranger) was extremely concerned for his father; and 
that if there was anything in your house or cellar ” — 
( 44 And thou mightst have added my purse, too,” said 
my uncle Toby) — 44 he was heartily welcome to it. He 
made a very low bow, but no answer, for his heart was 
full; so he went upstairs with the toast. 4 1 warrant 
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you, my dear/ said T, as I opened the kitchen door, 
* your father will be well' again.’ 

“ When the lieutenant had taken his glass of sack and 
toast, he felt himself a little revived, and sent down into 
the kitchen to let me know that, in about ten minutes, 
he should be glad if I would step upstairs. 4 1 believe/ 
said the landlord, ‘he is going to say his prayers, for 
there was a book laid upon the chair by his bedside ; 
and, as I shut the door, I saw his son take up a cushion.’ 

44 When I went up into the lieutenant’s room, which 
I did not do till the expiration of ten minutes, he was 
lying in the bed with his head raised upon his hand, 
with his elbow upon the pillow, and a clean white 
cambric handkerchief beside it. The youth was just 
stooping down to take up the cushion, upon which I 
supposed he had been kneeling ; the book was laid 
upon the bed ; and, as he arose, in taking up the 
cushion with one hand, he reached out his other to 
take it away at the same time. 4 Let it remain there, 
my dear/ said the lieutenant. 

44 He did not offer to speak to me till I had walked 
up close to his bedside. £ If you are Captain Shandy’s 
servant/ said he, 4 you must present my thanks to your 
master, with my little boy’s thanks along with them, 
for his courtesy to me. If he was of Levens’s/ said tho 
lieutenant— I told him your honour was — 4 then/ said 
he, 4 1 served three campaigns with him in Flanders, 
and remember him ; but ’tis most likely, as I had not 
the honour of any acquaintance with him, that he 
knows nothing of me. You will tell him, however, 
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that the person Bis good-nature has laid under obliga- 
tions to him is one, Le Fevre, a lieutenant in Angus's. 
But he. knows me not, said he, a second time, musing ; 

4 possibly he may my story,’ added he. e Pray tell the 
captain, I was the ensign at Breda, whose wife was 
most unfortunately killed with a musket-shot, as she 
lay in my arms in my tent.’ 4 I remember the story, 
an’t please your honour,’ said I, 4 very well.’ 4 Do you 
so?’ said he, wiping his eyes with the handkerchief; 

4 then well may I.* In saying this, he drew a little 
ring out of his bosom, which seemed tied with a black 
ribbon about his neck, and kissed it twice. 4 Here, 
Billy,’ said he. The boy flew across the room to the 
bedside, and, falling down upon his knees, took tho 
ring in his hand, and kissed it too, then kissed his 
father, and then sat down upon the bed and wept. I 
could stay no longer, so wished his honour a good 
night. Young Le Fevre rose from off the bed, and saw 
me to the bottom of the stairs ; and, as we went down 
together, told me they had come from Ireland, and 
were on their route to join the regiment in Flanders. 
44 But, alas !” said the corporal, 44 the lieutenant’s last 
day’s march is over.” 44 Then what is to become of his 
poor boy ?” cried my uncle Toby. 

* ■ # % * * * ■ 
The sun looked bright the morning after to every 
eye in the village but Le Fevre’s and his afflL + ed son’s. 
The hand of death pressed heavy upon his eyelids, and 
hardly could the wheel at the cistern turn round its 
circle, when my uncle Toby, who had rose up an hour 
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before bis wonted time, entered the lieutenant’s room, 
and, without preface or apology, sat himself down upon 
the chair by the bedside; and, independently of all 
modes and customs, opened the curtain in the manner 
an old friend and brother officer would have done it, 
and asked him how he did— -how he had rested in the 
night — what was his complaint — where was his pain — 
and what he could do to help him. 

“You shall go home directly, Le Fevre,” said my 
uncle Toby, “ to my house, and we’ll send for a doctor 
to see what’s the matter ; and we’ll have an apothecary, 
and the corporal shall be your nurse, and I’ll be your 
servant, Le Fevre.” 

There w r as a frankness in my uncle Toby, not the 
effect of familiarity, but the cause of it, which let you 
at once into his soul, and showed you the goodness of 
his nature. To this, there was something in his looks, 
and voice, and manner, superadded, which eternally 
beckoned to the unfortunate to come and take shelter 
under him ; so that before my uncle Toby had half 
finished the kind offers he was making to the father, 
had the son insensibly pressed up close to his knees, 
and had taken hold of the breast of his coat, and was 
pulling it towards him. The blood and spirits of Le 
Fevre, which were waxing cold and slow within him, 
and were retreating to their last citadel, the heart, 
rallied back ; the film forsook his eyes for a moment ; 
he looked up wistfully in my uncle- Toby’s face, then 
cast a look upon his boy; and that ligament , fine as it 
was, was never broken. 
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Nature instantly ebbed again ; the film returned to 
its place? the pulse fluttered — stopped — went on- 
throbbed— stopped again — moved — stopped! Shall I 
go on ? No. 


GOLDSMITH. 

Oliver Goldsmith. Born 1728 ,* Died 1774. 

He was born in Ireland, and attended Trinity College, Dublin, 
with the view of entering the profession of medicine. In this 
career, however, he had no success ; and after a roving life for 
some time on the Continent, he settled in London, living at one 
time as usher in a school, at another on literary hack-work. 
With his poem, the Traveller, in 1764, his name became famous-, 
and the Vicar of Wakefield , the Deserted Village , and hia 
comedies, with other works, followed. He died in distress and 
debt. 

The chief characteristic of his work, which has won for itself a 
peculiar regard amongst all English readers, is its union cl 
perfect refinement with just as perfect simplicity. 

From “ The Traveller.” 

As some lone miser, visiting his store, 

Bends at bis treasure, counts, recounts it o’er ; 

Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still ; 

Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 

Pleased with each good that Heaven to man supplies : 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; 

And oft I wish, amidst the scene to find 
Some spot to real happiness consigned, 
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Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest 
May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 


But where to find that happiest spot below 
.Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 

The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease : 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or steins the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 


Such is the patriot’s boast, wher’er we roam, 

His first, best country, ever is at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 

And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 

As different good, by art or nature given, 

To different nations makes their blessings even, 


Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss at labour’s earnest call ; 
With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’s cliffs as xirno’s shelvy side ; 

And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From art more various are the blessings sent ; 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 
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Yet these each otter’s power so strong contest, 

That either seems destructive of the rest. 

Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails ; 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 
Hence every state, to one loved Messing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 

Each to the favourite happiness attends, 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends ; 

Till carried to excess in each domain, 

This favourite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 

And trace them through the prospect as it lies : 

Here for a while, my proper cares resigned, 

Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 

Like yon neglected shrub at random cast, 

That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 

Ear to the right, where Apennine ascends, 

Bright as the summer, Italy extends ; 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s side, 

Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 

While oft some temple’s mouldering tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 

Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the breast, 

The sons of Italy were surely blest. 

Whatever fruits in different climes were found, 

That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 

Whose bright snccession decks the varied year ; 
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Whatever sweets salute the northern sky, 

With vernal lives, that blossom but to die ; 

These, here disporting own the kindred soil, 

Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil ; 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 

And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 

In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue ; 

And e’en in penance planning sins anew. 

All evils here contaminate the mind, 

That opulence departed leaves behind ; 

For wealth was theirs, not far removed the date, 
When commerce proudly flourished through the state 
At her command the palace learnt to rise, 

Again the long-fallen column sought the skies ; 

The canvas glowed beyond e’en nature warm, 

The pregnant quarry teemed with human form. 

Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 
Commerce on other shores displayed her sail ; 

While nought remained of all that riches gave, 

But towns unmanned, and lords without a slave ; 

And late the nation found, with fruitless skill, 

Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pilde ; 
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From these the feeble heart and long-fallen mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 

Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp arrayed, 

The pasteboard triumph, and the cavalcade ; 

Processions formed for piety and love, 

A mistress ora saint in every grove. 

By sports like these are all their cares beguiled, 

The sports of children satisfy the child : 

Each nobler aim, represt by long control, 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 

While low delights, succeeding fast behind, 

In happier meanness occupy the mind : 

As in those domes, where Caesars once bore sway, 
Defaced by time, and tottering in decay, 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 

The shelter- seeking peasant builds his shed ; 

And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them, turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display ; 

Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 

No product here the barren hills afford, 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword ; 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

But winter, lingering, chills the lap of May ; 

No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 
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Vet still, e’en here, content can spread a charm, 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 

Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts though small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of all ; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 

Ho costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him loath his vegetable meal ; 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 

Cheerful at mom, he wakes from short repose, 

Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes ; • 

With patient angle trolls the finny deep. 

Or drives his venturous ploughshare to the steep ; 

Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way, 

And drags the struggling savage into day. 

At night returning, every labour sped, 

He sits him down, the monarch of a shed; 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children’s looks, that brighten at the blaze; 

Whilo his loved partner, boastful of her hoard ; 

Displays her cleanly platter on the board : 

And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tale repave the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 

And e ’en those ills, that round his mansion rise 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fond supplies. 

Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
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And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 

Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 

So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 

But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assigned ; 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confined ; 

Yet let them only share the praises due, 

If few their -wants, their pleasures are but few ; 

For every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure -when redrest. 

Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies 
That first excites desire, and then supplies ; 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy ; 

Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 
Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 
Unquenched by want, unfanned by strong desire ; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 

Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow : 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low ; 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son, 
Unaltered, unimproved, the manners run ; 

And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain’s breast 
May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest ; 
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But all the gentler morals, such as play 
Through life's more cultured walks, and charm tho w 
These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly, 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 

I turn— and France displays her bright domain. 

Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 

Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 

And, freshened from the wave, the zephyr flew • 

And haply, though my harsh touch faltering still, 
But mocked all tune, and marred the dancer’s skill, 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour ! 

Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze, 

And the gay grandsire, skilled in gestic lore, 

Has frisked beneath the burden of threescore. 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms display. 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away : 

Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 

For honour forms the social temper here. 

Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 

Or e’en imaginary worth obtains, 

Here passes current ; paid from hand to hand, 

It shifts in splendid traffic round the land : 

From courts to camps, to cottages it strays, 

And all are taught an avarice of praise: 




They please, are pleased, they give to get esteem, 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies, 

It gives their follies also room to rise ; 

For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought. 

And the weak soul, within itself unblest, 

Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 

Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 

Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart 
Here vanity assumes her pert grimace, 

And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace ; 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 

To boast one splendid banquet once a year ; 

The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws. 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 


To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosomed in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 
And sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

Lift the tall rampire’s artificial pride. 

Onward, methinks, and diligently slow, 

The firm connected bulwark seems to grow ; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore. 
While the pent ocean rising o’er the pile, 

Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile 
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The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale. 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, — 


A new creation rescued from his reign. 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 

Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 

And industry begets a love of gain. 

Hence all. the good from opulence that springs, 

With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 

Are here displayed. Their much-loved wealth imparts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts ; 

But view them closer, craft and fraud appear, 

E’en liberty itself is bartered here. 

At gold’s superior charms all freedom flies, A - 

| The needy sell it, and the rich man buys ; 

A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 

And calmly bent, to servitude conform, 

Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

Heavens ! how unlike their Belgic sires of old ! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 

War in each breast, and freedom on each brow 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now ! 

Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 

And flies where Britain courts the western spring, 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 

And brighter streams than famed Hydaspes glide; 
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There all around the gentlest breezes stray, 

There gentle music melts on every spray ; 

Creation’s mildest charms are there combined, 
Extremes are only in the master’s mind ! 

Stern o’er each bosom Eeason holds her state. 

With daring aims irregularly great; 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by ; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfashioned, fresh from Nature’s hand ; 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagined right, above control ; 

While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man. 

Thine, Freedom ! thine the blessings pictured her© 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear ; 

Too blest, indeed, were such without alloy, 

But fostered e’en by Freedom, ills annoy : 

That independence Britons prize too high, 

Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie ; 

The self-dependent lordlings stand alone, 

All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown ; 
Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held, 

Miftds combat minds, repelling and repelled ; 
Ferments arise, imprisoned factions roar, 

Eepressed ambition struggles round her shore, 

Till over-wrought, the general system feels 
Its motions stop, or frenzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As nature’s ties decay. 

As duty, love, and honour fail to sway, 

L 2 
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Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 

Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone, 

And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown : 

Till time may come, when, stript of all her charms, 
The land of scholars and the nurse of arms, 

Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toiled and poets wrote for fame, 
One sink of level avarice shall lie, 

And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonoured die. 

Yet think not, thus when Freedom’s ills I state, 

I mean to flatter kings, or court the great : 

Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire, 

Far from my bosom drive the low desire. 

And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble’s rage and tyrant’s angry steel ; 

Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt or favour’s fostering sun : 

Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure ! 

I only would repress them to secure : 

For just experience tells, in every soil, 

That those who think must govern those that toil ; 
And all that Freedom’s highest aims can reach. 

Is but to lay proportioned loads on each. 

Hence, should our order disproportioned grow. 

Its double weight must ruin all below. 

0 then, how blind to all that truth requires, 

Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 

Calm is my soul, not apt to rise in arms, 

Except when fast approaching danger warns 
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« But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 

Contracting regal power to stretch their own, 

:•% When I behold a factious band agree 

f To call it freedom when themselves are free, 

Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law, 

'i The wealth of climes where savage nations roam 

f Pillaged from slaves to purchase slaves at home. 

Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 

Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart ; 

Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hour 
When first ambition struck at regal power ; 

And thus polluting honour at its source, 

Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
Have we not seen, round Britain’s peopled shore, 
Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore ? 

Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 

Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste ? 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead stem depopulation in her train, 

And over fields where scattered hamlets rose 
In barren solitary pomp repose ? 

Have we not seen at pleasure’s lordly call 
Tbe smiling, long-frequented village fall? 

Beheld the duteous son, the sire decayed, 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 
Forced from their homes, a melancholy tiain, 

To traverse climes beyond the western main ; 
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Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 

And Niagara stuns with thundering sound ? 

Even now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests and through dangerous ways, 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 

And the brown Indian marks with murderous aim ; 
There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 

And all around distressful yells arise, 

The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go, 

Oasts a long look where England's glories shine, 

And bids his bosom sympathise with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my -weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind : 

Why have I strayed from pleasure and repose, 

To seek a good each government bestows ? 

In every government, though terrors reign, 

Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 

IIow small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which law's or kings can cause or cure ! 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned. 

Our own felicity we make or find : 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel, 

To men remote from power but rarely known, 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience all our own. 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Dear Sir, 

I can have no expectations, in an address of this 
kind, either to add to your reputation, or to establish 
my own. You can gain nothing from my admiration, 
as I am ignorant of that art in which you are said to 
excel: and I may lose much by the severity of your 
judgment, as few have a juster taste in poetry than 
you. Setting interest therefore aside, to which I never 
paid much attention, I must be indulged at present in 
following my affections. The only dedication I ever 
made was to my brother, because I loved him better 
than most other men. He is since dead. Permit me 
to inscribe, this Poem to you. 

How far you may be pleased with the versification and 
mere mechanical parts of this attempt, I do not pretend 
to inquire ; but I know you will object (and indeed 
several of our best and wisest friends concur in the 
opinion) that the depopulation it deplores is nowh 
to be seen, and the disorders it laments are only to be 
found in the poet’s own imagination. To this I can 
scarcely make any other answer than that I sincerely 
believe what I have written ; . that I have taken all 
possible pains, in my country excursions, for these four 
or five years past, to be certain of what I allege 
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and that all my views and inquiries have led me to 
Eelieve tEose miseries real wEicE I Eere attempt to 
display. But this is not tEe place to enter into an 
inquiry, wEetEer tEe country be depopulating or not ; 
the discussion would take np mucE room, and I sEonld 
prove myself, at best, an indifferent politician, to tire 
tEe reader witlr a long preface, wlien I want his 
•unfatigued attention to a long poem. 

In regretting tEe depopulation of tEe country, I 
inveigE against tEe increase of our luxuries ; and Eere 
also I expect tEe sEout of modern politicians a^inst 
me. For twenty or tEirty years past it Eas been tEe 
fashion to consider luxury as one of tEe greatest national 
' advantages, and all tlie wisdom of antiquity in that 
particular as erroneous. Still, however, I must remain 
a professed ancient on that head, and continue to think 
those luxuries prejudicial to states by which so many 
vices are introduced, and so many kingdoms have been 
undone. Indeed so much Eas been poured out of late 
on the other side of the question, that merely for the 
sake of novelty and variety, one would sometimes wish 
to be in the right. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Your sincere friend and ardent admirer, 
Oliver Goldsmith. 


Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain ; 

Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms delayed ; 
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Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, . 

How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

How often have I blest the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

By holding out, to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, ' 

While secret laughter tittered round the place ; 

The bashful virgin’s side-long looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove. 
These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taught even toil to please : 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed ; 
These were thy charms— but all these charms are fled. 
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Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn 
Amidst thy bowers^.the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

: And desolation saddens all thy green : 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain, 

| | No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

\ j But, choked with sedges, works its weedy way ; 

I j Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

\ ■ The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

S i And tires their echoes with unvaried cries ; 


Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall ; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Ear, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man ; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 

J ust gave what life required, but gave no more : 
His best companions, innocence and health; 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered ; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain; 
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Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose, 

And every want to opulence allied* 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

Those calm desires that ashed but little room, 

Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look, and brightened all the green 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 

Thy glades forlorn, confess the tyrant’s power. 

Here, as I take my solitary rounds 

Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds, 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once, the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 

In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose : 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill. 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 

And, as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
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I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return — and die at home at last. 

0 blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 

Betreats from care, that never must be mine, 

How happy he who crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 

For him no wretches, bom to work and weep, 

Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 

No surly porter stands in guilty state, 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending Virtue’s friend ; 

Bends to the grave with unperceived decay, 

While resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 

His heaven commences ere the world be past ! 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening’s close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 

There as I past with careless steps and slow, 

The mingling notes came softened from below ; 

The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school, 

The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 

These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 
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But now the sounds of population fail. 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown foot-way tread. 

For all the bloomy flush of life is fled. 

All but yon widowed, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring : 

She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread, 

To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 

To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn ; 

She only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Bemote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his place 
Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize. 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain : 
The long- remember’d beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
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The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by bis fire, and talked tbe night away, 

Wept o’er his wounds or tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 
And quite forgot their Tices in their woe ; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gaYe ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 

And e’en his failings leaned to Yirtue’s side ; 

But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 

The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 

And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man, 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran; 

E’en children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile. 
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His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed ; 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed : 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that sldrts the way, 
With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay, 

There in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 

The village master taught his little school. 

A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 

Eull well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 

The village all declared how much he knew ; 

’Twas certain he could write, and cypher too ; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e’en the story .ran, that he could gauge : 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill ; 

For e’en though vanquished, he could argue still; 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 
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And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 


From' the “ Retaliation.” 

Of old, when Scarron his companions invited, 

Each guest brought his dish, and the feast was united ; 
If our landlord supplies us with beef and with fish, 

Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best dish : 
Our Dean shall be venison, just fresh from the plains ; 
Our Burke shall be tongue with the garnish of brains ; 
Our Will shall be wild fowl, of excellent flavour, 

And Dick with his pepper shall heighten the savour ; 
Our Cumberland’s sweet-bread its place shall obtain, 
And Douglas is pudding, substantial and plain ; 

Our Garrick’s a salad, for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar and saltness agree ; 

To make out the dinner, full certain I am, 

That Bidge is anchovy, and Reynolds is lamb, 

That Hickey’s a capon, and, by the same rule. 
Magnanimous Goldsmith a gooseberry fool. 

At a dinner so various, at such a repast, 

Who’d not be a glutton, and stick to the last ? 

Here, waiter; more wine ! Let me sit while I’m able. 
Till all my companions sink under the table ; 

Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head, 

Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 

Here lies the good Dean, re-united to earth, 

Who mixed reason with pleasure, and wisdom with 
mirth : 
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If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt ; 

At least, in six weeks I could not find ’em out ; 

Yet some have declared, and it can’t be denied ’em, 
That sly-boots was cursedly cunning to hide ’em. 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such. 
We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much ; 

Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind ; 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his 
throat 

To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote ; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of 
dining ; 

Though equal to ail tilings, for all things unfit ; 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit, 

For a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedient, 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient . 

In short,, ’twas his fate, unemployed, or in place, sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 

Here lies honest William, whose heart was a mint. 
While the owner ne’er knew half the good that was in’t ; 
The pupil of impulse, it forced him along, 

His conduct still right, with his argument wrong ; 

Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam, 

The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home 
Would you ask for his merits ? — alas ! he had none : 
What was good was spontaneous, his faults were his own. 

Here lies honest Eichard, whose fate I must sigh at ; 
Alas, that such frolic should now be so quiet ! 
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What spirits were Bis ! What wit and what whim ! 
Now Breaking a jest, and now Breaking a limb ; 

Now wrangling and grumbling to keep tip the ball, 
Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all ! 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts. 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts, 

A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
Here lies David Garrick, describe him who can ; 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man. 



As an actor, confessed without rival to shine : 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line : 

Yet with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 

The man had his failings, a dupe to his art. 

Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread, 

And beplastered with rouge his own natural red. 

On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 

’Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 

With no reason on earth to go out of his way, . 

He turned and he varied full ten times a day : 

Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick : 

He cast off his fiiends, as a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed what came ; 
And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame ; 

Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 

Who peppered the highest, was surest to please., 

But let us be candid, and speak out our mind : 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 
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Y© Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so grave, 

What a commerce was yours, while yon got and yon gave ! 
How did Grub-street re-echo the shonts that yon raised, 
While he was be-Kosciused, and yon were bepraised. 
But peace to his spirit, wherever it dies, 

To act as an angel and mix with the skies : 

Those poets who owe their best fame to his skill 
Shall still be his flatterers, go where ho will ; 

Old Shakespeare receive him with praise and with love, 
And Beanmonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 


The clock has just struck two; the expiring taper 
rises and sinks in the socket ; the watchman forgets the 
hour in slumber ; the laborious and the happy are at 
rest;. and nothing wakes but meditation, guilt, revelry, 
and despair. The drunkard once more fills the destroy 
ing bowl; the robber walks his midnight round; and 
the suicide lifts his guilty arm against his own sacred 
person. ' 

Let me no longer waste the night over the page of 
antiquity or the sallies of contemporary genius, hut 
pursue the solitary walk, where Vanity, ever changing, 
hut a few hours past walked before me— -where she 
kept up the pageant, and now, like a forward child, 
seems hushed with her own importunities. 

What a gloom hangs all around ! The dying lamp 
feebly emits a yellow gleam ; no sound is heard hut of 
the chiming clock, or the distant watch-clog. All the 
; . ..W m 2 
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; bustle of human pride is forgotten ; an hour like thits 

may well display the emptiness of human vanity. 

There will come a time, when this temporary soli hide 
| | may be made continual, and the city itself, like its 

I f inhabitants, fade away, and leave a desert in its room. 

; { What cities, as great as this, have once triumphed in 

I 1 existence, had their victories as great, joy as just and 

as unbounded ; and with short-sighted presumption, 
promised themselves immortality. Posterity can hardly 



trace the situation of some; the sorrowful traveller 
wanders over the awful ruins of others ; and, as he 
beholds, he learns wisdom, and feels the transcienco of 
every sublunary possession. 

“ Here,” he cries, “ stood their citadel, now grown over 
with weeds ; there their senate-house, but now the haunt 
of every noxious reptile ; temples and theatres stood 
here, now only an undistinguished heap of rum.” 

They are fallen, for luxury and avarice first made 
them feeble. The rewards of the state were conferred 
on amusing, and not on useful, members of society. 
Their riches and opulence invited the invaders, who, 
though at first repulsed, returned again, conquered by 
perseverance, and at last swept the dependents into 
undistinguished destruction. 

How few appear in those streets which but some few 
hours ago were crowded ; and those who appear, now 
no longer wear their daily mask, nor attempt to hide 
their misery. 

But who are those who make the streets their couch, 
and find a short repose from wretchedness at the doors 
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of the opulent ? These are strangers, wanderers, and 
orphans, whose circumstances are too humble to expect 
redress, and their distresses are too great even for 
pity. 

Their wretchedness excites rather horror. Some 
are without the covering even of rags, and others 
emaciated with disease ; the world has disclaimed them ; 
society turns its back upon their distress, and has given 
them up to nakedness and hunger. 

Why, why was I born a man, and yet see the 
sufferings of wretches I cannot relieve ! Poor houseless 
creatures ! the world will give you reproaches, but will 
not give you relief. The slightest misfortunes of the 
great, the most imaginary uneasiness of the rich, are 
aggravated with all the power of eloquence, and held 
up to engage our attention and sympathetic sorrow. 
The poor weep unheeded, persecuted by every subordi- 
nate species of tyranny ; and every law which gives 
others security, becomes an enemy to them. 

Why was this heart of mine formed with so much 
sensibility? or why was not my fortune adapted to its 
impulse? Tenderness, without a capacity of relieving, 
only makes the man who feels it more wretched than 
the object which sues for assistance. 


M 
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JOHNSON. 

Samuel Johnson. Born 1709 ; Died 1784. 

Johnson’s parents were poor, and he had to struggle both for edu- 
cation and afterwards for a livelihood. During many years he 
suffered all the hardships of poverty ; at length he attained, 
by means of literary work, and through a pension conferred 
upon him, to a competence: and from obscurity rose to the 
position of dictator in literary circles ; one to whose opinion all 
were content to bow. 

Of his works in poetry and prose the most famous are the Vanity 
of Human Wishes , Basselas , the Lives of the Poets , and, above 
all, the Dictionary . But his ways and character have become 
as familiar to us as household words, by means of Boswell’s 
Life, which is the most perfect biography extant. 

Cowley and his Contemporaries, 

Cowley, like other poets who have written with 
narrow views, and, instead of tracing intellectual 
pleasures in the mind of man, paid their court to tem- 
porary prejudices, has been at one time too much 
praised, and too much neglected at another. 

Wit, like all other things subject by their nature to 
the choice of man, has its changes and fashions, and at 
different times takes different forms. About the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century appeared a race of 
writers that may be termed the metaphysical poets , of 
whom, in a criticism on the works of Cowley, it is not 
improper to give some account. 

The metaphysical poets were men of learning, and to 
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show their learning was their whole endeavour ; hut, 
unluckily resolving to show it in rhyme, instead of 
writing poetry they only wrote verses, and very often 
such verses as stood the trial of the finger better than 
of the ear ; for the modulation was so imperfect, that 
they were only found to be verses, by counting the 
syllables. 

If the father of criticism has rightly denominated 
poetry, an imitative art, these winters will, without great 
wrong, lose their right to the name of poets, for they 
cannot be said to have imitated anything ; they neither 
copied nature from life, neither painted the forms of 
matter, nor represented the operations of intellect. 

Those, however, who deny them to be poets, allow 
them to he wits. Dryden confesses of himself and his 
contemporaries, that they fall below Donne in wit,, but 
maintains that they surpass him in poetry. 

If wit be well described by Pope, as being “ that 
which has been often thought, but was never before so 
well expressed,” they certainly never attained, nor ever 
sought it; for they endeavoured to be singular in their 
thoughts, and were careless of their diction. But Pope’s 
account of wit is undoubtedly erroneous ; he depresses it 
below its natural dignity, and reduces it from strength 
of thought to happiness of language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate conception 
that be considered as wit which is at once natural and 
new, that which, though not obvious, is, upon its first 
production, acknowledged to be just ; if it be that which 
he that never found it wonders how he missed, to wit 
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of this kind the metaphysical poets have seldom risen. 
Their thoughts are often new, but seldom natural ; 
they are not obvious, but neither are they just ; and 
the reader, far from wondering that he missed them, 
wonders more frequently by what perverseness of 
industry they were ever found. 

But wit, abstracted from its effects upon the hearer, 
may be more vigorously and philosophically considered 
as a kind of discordia concors ; a combination of dis- 
similar images, or discovery of occult resemblances in 
things apparently unlike. Of wit, thus defined, they 
have more than enough. The most heterogeneous ideas 
are yoked by violence together ; nature and art are ran- 
sacked for illustrations, comparisons, and allusions ; their 
learning instructs, and their subtilty surprises, but the 
reader commonly thinks his improvement dearly bought, 
and, though he sometimes admires, is seldom pleased. 

Erom this account of their compositions, it will be 
readily inferred that they were not successful in repre- 
senting or moving the affections. As they were wholly 
employed in something unexpected and surprising, they 
had no regard to that uniformity of sentiment which 
enables us to conceive and to excite the pains and the 
pleasure of other minds ; they never inquired what, on 
any occasion, they should have said or done, but wrote 
rather as beholders than partakers of human nature ; as 
beings looking upon good and evil, impassive and at 
leisure; as Epicurean deities, making remarks on the 
actions of men, and the vicissitudes of life, without 
interest and without emotion. Their courtship was 




void of fondness, and their lamentation of sorrow. 
Their wish was only to say what they hoped had been 
never said before. 


Nor was the sublime more within their reach than 


the pathetic ; for they never attempted that comprehen- 
sion and expanse of thought which at once fills the 
. whole mind, and of which the first effect is sudden 
astonishment, and the second rational admiration. 
Sublimity is produced by aggregation, and littleness by 
dispersion. Great thoughts are always general, and 
consist in positions not limited by exceptions, and in 
descriptions not descending to minuteness. It is with 
great propriety that subtlety, which in its original 
import means exility of particles, is taken in its meta- 
phorical meaning for nicety of distinction. Those 
writers who lay on the watch for novelty could have 
little hope of greatness ; for great things cannot have 
escaped former observation. Their attempts were always 
analytic ; they broke every image into fragments ; and 
could no more represent, by their slender conceits and 
laboured particularities, the prospects of nature, or the 
scenes of life, than he who dissects a sunbeam with a 
prism can exhibit the wide effulgence of a summer noon. 

What they wanted however of the sublime, they en- 
deavoured to supply by hyperbole ; their amplification 
had no limits; they left not only reason, but fancy 
behind them; and produced combinations of confused 
magnificence, that not only could not be credited, but 
coiild not be imagined. 

Yet great labour, directed by great abilities, is never 
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wholly lost : if they frequently threw away their wit 
upon false conceits, they likewise sometimes struck out 
unexpected truth; if their conceits were far-fetched, 
they were often worth the carriage. To write on their 
plan, it was at least necessary to read and think. No 
man could he horn a metaphysical poet, nor assume the 
dignity of a writer, by descriptions copied from de- 
scriptions, by imitations borrowed from imitations, by 
traditional imagery, and hereditary similes, by readiness 

of rhyme, and Yoluhility of syllables. -- ^ 

In pei using the works of this race of authors, the-- - 
mind is exercised either by recollection or inquiry; 
either something already learned is to he retrieved, or 
something new is to be examined. If their greatness 
seldom elevates, their acuteness often surprises ; if the 
imagination is not always gratified, at least the powers 
of reflection and comparison are employed ; and in the 
mass of materials which ingenious absurdity has thrown 
together, genuine wit and useful knowledge may be 
sometimes found buried perhaps in grossness of 
expression, but useful to those who know their value ; 
and such as when they are expanded to perspicuity, 
and polished to elegance, may give lustre to works 
which have more propriety though less copiousness of 
sentiment. 

Letter to the Earl of Chesterfield. 

My Lord, 


I have been lately informed, by the proprietor oi 
£ The World/ that two papers, in which my Dictionary 
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is recommended to the public, were written by your 
lordship. To be so distinguished, is an honour, which, 
being very little accustomed to favours from the great, 
I know not well how to receive, or in what terms to 
acknowledge. 

When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited 
your lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of man- 
kind, by the enchantment of your address, and could 
not forbear to wish that I might obtain that regard for 
which I saw the world contending : but I found my 
attendance so little encouraged, that neither pride nor 
modesty would suffer me to continue it. When I had 
once addressed your lordship in public, I had exhausted 
all the art of pleasing -which a retired and uncourt] y 
scholar can possess. I had done all that I could : and 
no man is well pleased to have his all neglected, be it 
ever so little. 

Seven years, my lord, have now past, since I waited 
in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your 
door ; during which time I have been pushing on my 
work through difficulties, of which it is useless to 
complain, and have brought it, at last, to the verge of 
publication, without one act of assistance, one word of 
encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treatment 
I did not expect, for I never had a patron before. 

The shepherd in "Virgil grew at last acquainted with 
Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with uncon- 
cern on a man struggling for life in the water, and 
when he has reached ground, encumbers him with 
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kelp? The notice which you have been pleased to take 

of nay labours, had it been early, had been kind ; but it 
: has been delayed till I am indifferent and cannot enjoy 

it ; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I am 
known, and do not want it. I hope it is no very 
cynical asperity not to confess obligations where no 
benefit has been received, or to be unwilling that the 
h public should consider me as owing that to a patron, 

which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 
j : Having carried on my work thus far with so little 



obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall not be 
disappointed though I should conclude it, if less be 
possible, with less ; for I have been long wakened from 
that dream of hope, in which I once boasted myself 
with so much exultation. 

My lord, 

Your lordship’s most humble, 

Most obedient servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 


The Vanity of Human Wishes. 

Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind, from China to Peru; 

Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 

And watch the busy scenes of crowded life ; 

Then say how hope and fear, desire and hate, 
O’erspread with snares the clouded maze of fate, 
Where wavering man, betray’d by venturous pride. 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide, 



As treacherous phantoms m the mist delude, 

Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good ; 

How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 

Buies the bold hand or prompts the suppliant voice 
How nations sink, by darling schemes oppressed, 
When Vengeance listens to the fool’s request ; 

Hate wings with ev’ry wish the afflictive dart, 

Each gift of nature and each grace of art ; 

With fatal heat impetuous courage glows, 

With fatal sweetness elocution flows ; 

Impeachment stops the speaker’s powerful breath, 
And restless fire precipitates on death. 

But, scarce observed, the knowing and the bold 
Fall in the general massacre of gold ; 

Wide-wasting pest ! that rages unconfined, 

And crowds with crimes the records of mankind. 
For gold his sword the hireling ruffian drawls ; 

For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws. 
Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety buy! 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

Let history tell, where rival kings command, 

And dubious title shakes the madded land, 

When statutes glean the refuse of the sword. 

How much more safe the vassal than the lord ; 

Low skulks the hind beneath the rage of power, 
And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tower, 
Untouched his cottage and his slumbers sound, 
Though confiscation’s vultures hover round. 

The needy traveller, serene and gay, 

Walks the wide heath, and sings his toil awav* 
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Does envy seize thee ? Crasli the upbraiding joy, 
Increase his riches, and his peace destroy : 

New fears in dire vicissitude invade ; 

The rustling brake alarms, and quivering shade : 

Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief, — 

One shows the plunder, and one hides the thief. 

Yet still one general cry the skies assails, 

And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales : 

Few know the toiling statesman’s fear or care, 

The insidious rival and the gaping heir. 

Once more, Democritus, arise on earth, 

With cheerful wisdom and instructive mirth, 

See motley life in modern trappings dressed, 

And feed with varied fools the eternal jest. 

Thou who couldst laugh where want enchained caprice 
Toil crushed conceit, and man was of a piece ; 

Where weal fch unloved without a mourner died ; 

And scarce a sycophant was fed by pride ; 

Where ne’er was known the form of mock debate, 

Or seen a new-made mayor’s unwieldy state ; 

Where change of favourites made no change of laws, 
And senates heard before they judged a cause ; 

How would st thou shake at Briton’s modish tribe, 

Dart the quick taunt, and edge the piercing gibe ! 
Attentive truth and nature to descry, 

And pierce each scene with philosophic eye. 

To thee were solemn toys or empty show 
The robes of pleasure and the veils of woe ; 

All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain, 

Whose joys are causeless, or whoso griefs are vain* 






Such was the scorn that filled the sage’s mind, 
Renewed at every glance in human kind. 

How just that scorn ere yet thy voice declare. 

Search every state, and canvass every prayer. 

Unnumbered suppliants crowd Preferment’s gate 
Athirst for wealth, and burning to be great ; 
Delusive Fortune hears the incessant call : 

They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 

On every stage the foes of peace attend : 

Hate dogs their flight, and insult mocks their end ; 
Love ends with hope : the sinking statesman’s door 
Pours in the morning worshipper no more ; 

For growing names the weekly scribbler lies, 

To growing wealth the dedicator flies ; 

From every room descends the painted face, 

That hung the bright palladium of the place, 

And smoked in kitchens, or in auction sold, 

To better features yields the frame of gold ; 

For now no more we trace in every line 
Heroic worth, benevolence divine ; 

The form distorted justifies the fall, 

And detestation rids the indignant wall. 

But will not Britain hear the last appeal 
Sign her foes’ doom, or guard her favourites’ zeal ? 
Through Freedom’s sons no more remonstrance ringff 
Degrading nobles, and controlling kings ; 

Our supple tribes repress their patriot throats, 

And ask no questions but the price of votes ; 

With weekly libels and septennial ale, 

Their wish is full to riot and to rail. 
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In full-blown dignity see Wolsey stand, 

Law in Ms voice, and fortune in his hand ; 

To him the church, the realm, their powers consign. 
Through him the rays of regal bounty shine ; 

Turned by his nod the stream of honour hows ; 

His smile alone security bestows ; 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tower, 

Claim leads to claim, and power advances power ; 

Till conquest unresisted ceased to please, 

And rights submitted left him none to seize. 

At length his sovereign frowns ; — the train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Where’er he turns he meets a stranger’s eye ; 

His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly ; 

Now drops at once the pride of awful state, 

The golden canopy, the glittering plate, 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

The liveried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with care, with maladies oppressed, 

He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 

Grief aids disease, remembered folly stings. 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 

Speak, then, whose thoughts at humble peace repine,- 
Shall Wolsey’s wealth, with Wolsey ’s end be thine? 
Or liv’st thou now, with safer pride content, 

The wisest justice on the banks of Trent ? 

For why did Wolsey near the steeps of Fate 
On weak foundations raise th’ enormous weight ? 
Why, but to sink beneath misfortune’s blow, 

With louder ruin to the gulf below ? 
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Who gave great Yilliers to th’ assassin’s knife, 
And fixed disease on Harley’s closing life ? 

What murdered Wentworth and what exiled Hyde, 
By kings protected, and to kings allied? 

What bnt their wish indulged in courts to shine, 
And power too great to keep or to resign ? 

When first the college rolls receive his name, 

The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame ; 
Besistless burns the fever of renown, 

Caught from the strong contagion of the gown : 
O’er Bodley’s dome his future labours spread, 

And Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his head. 

Are these thy views ? Proceed, illustrious youth, 
And virtue guard thee to the throne of truth ! 

Yet should thy soul indulge the generous heat, 

Till captive science yields her last retreat ; 

Should Reason guide thee with her brightest ray r 
And pour on misty Doubt resistless day ; 

Should no false kindness lure to loose delight, 

No praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 

Should tempting novelty thy cell refrain, 

And sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain ; 

Should no disease thy torpid limbs invade, 

Nor Melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade : 

Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 

Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee ; 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes 
And pause awhile from learning, to be wise : 

There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail — 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 
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See nations slowly wise, and meanly just, 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 

If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 

Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo's end. 

Nor deem, when learning her last prize bestows, 
The glittering eminence exempt from foes : 

See, when the vulgar ’scape, despised or awed* 
Rebellion’s vengeful talons seize on Laud ! 

From meaner minds though smaller fines content, 

The plundered palace, or sequestered rent, 

Marked out by dangerous parts he meets the shock , 
And fatal Learning leads him to the block : 

Around his tomb let Art and Genius weep, 

But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and sleep. 

The festal blazes, the triumphal show, 

The ravished standard, and the captive foe, 

The Senate’s thanks, the gazette’s pompous tale, 

With force resistless o’er the brave prevail. 

Such bribes the rapid Greek o’er Asia whirl’d ; 

For such the steady Romans shook the -world ; 

For such in distant lands the Britons shine, 

And stain with blood the Danube or the Rhine : 

This power has praise, that virtue scarce can warm, 
Till fame supplies the universal charm. 

Yet Reason frowns in war’s unequal game, 

Where wasted nations raise a single name, 

And mortgaged states their grandsires’ wreaths regret, 
From age to age in everlasting debt ; 

Wreaths which at last the dear-bought right convey, 
To rust on medals, or on stones decay. 
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On what foundation stands the warrior’s pride* 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide ; 

A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 

O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Uneonquered lord of pleasure and of pain : 

No joys to him pacific sceptres yield, — 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; 

Behold surrounding kings their powers combine, 

And one capitulate, and one resign 
Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain 
“ Think nothing gained,” he cried, “ till naughtremain 
“ On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standards fly, 

“ And all be mine beneath the polar sky.” 

The .march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stern Famine guards the solitary coast, 

And Winter barricades the realms of frost. 

He comes : nor want, nor cold his course delay; — 
Hide, blushing glory, hide Pul to was day : 

The vanquished hero leaves his broken bands, 

And shows his miseries in distant lands ; 

Condemned a needy supplicant to wait, 

While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her error mend ? 

Did no subverted empire mark his end ? 

Did rival monarch s give the fatal wound ? 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground ? 

His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress and a dubious hand. 
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He left the name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

All times their scenes of pompous woes afford, 
From Persia’s tyrant to Bavaria’s lord. 

In gay hostility and barbarous pride, 

With half mankind embattled at his side, 

Great Xerxes comes to seize the certain prey, 
And starves exhausted regions in his way. 
Attendant Flattery counts his myriads o’er, 

Till counted myriads sooth his pride no more ; 



Fresh praise is tried till madness fires his mind, 

The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind : 

New powers are claimed, new powers are still bestowed, 
Till rude resistance lops the spreading god. 

The daring Greeks deride the martial show, 

And heap their valleys with the gaudy foe. 

The insulted sea with humble thoughts he gains ; 

A single skiff to speed his flight remains ; 

The encumbered oar scarce leaves the dreaded coast, 
Through purple billows and a floating host. 

The bold Bavarian, in a luckless hour, 

Tries the dread summits of Caesarean power ; 

With unexpected legions bursts away, 

And sees defenceless realms receive hi s sway; 

Short sway ! — fair Austria spreads her mournful charms* 
The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms : 

From hill to hill the beacon’s rousing blaze 
Spreads wide the hope of plunder and of praise : 

The fierce Croatian and the wild Hussar, 

With all the sons of ravage, crowd the war. 
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The bailed prince in honour’s flattering bloom 
Of hasty greatness finds the fatal doom, 

His foes’ derision and his subjects’ blame, 

And steals to death from anguish and from shame. 

Enlarge my life with multitude of days ! 

In health, in sickness, thus the suppliant prays : 
Hides from himself his state, and shuns to know, 
That life protracted is protracted woe. 

Time hovers o’er, impatient to destroy, 

And shuts up all the passages of joy ; 

In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour, 

The fruit autumnal and the vernal flower : 

With listless eyes the dotard views the store ; 

He views and wonders that they please no more. 
Now palls the tasteless meats and joyless wines, 

And Luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 

Approach, ye minstrels, by the soothing strain, 
Diffuse the tuneful lenitives of pain : 

No sounds, alas ! would touch the impervious ear, 
Though dancing mountains witnessed Orpheus near 
No lute nor lyre his feeble powers attend, 

Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend : 

But everlasting dictates crowd his tongue, 
Perversely grave, or positively wrong. 

The still returning tale and lingering jest 
Perplex the fawning niece and pampered guest, 
While growing hopes scarce awe the gathering sneer 
And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear ; 

The watchful guests still hint the last offence. 

The daughter’s petulance, the son’s expense, 
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Improve his heady rage with treacherous skill. 
And mould his passions till they make his will. 
Unnumbered maladies his joints invade, 

Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade ; 
But unextinguished Avarice still remains, 

And dreaded losses aggravate his pains ; 

He turns with anxious heart and crippled hands, 
His bonds of debt and mortgages of lands ; 

Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes. 
Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 

But grant, the virtues of a temperate prime, 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime; ■ 
An age that melts with unperceived decay, 

And glides in modest innocence away ; 

Whose peaceful day Benevolence endears, 

Whose night congratulating Conscience cheers ; 
The general favourite as the general friend ; 
Such age there is, and who shall wish its end ? 

Yet even on this her load misfortune flings 
To press the weary minutes’ flagging wings ; 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 

A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 

Now kindred merit fills the sable bier, 

Now lacerated friendship claims a tear. 

Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 

Still drops some joy from withering life away ; 
New forms arise and different views engage, 
Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage, 

Till pitying Nature signs the last release, 

And bids afflicted worth retire to peaco. 
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But few there are whom hours like these await, 

Who set unclouded in the gulfs of fate. 

From Lydia’s monarch should the search descend, 

By Solon cautioned to regard his end, 

In life’s last, scene what prodigies surprise — 

Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ! 

From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage How, 
And Swift expires a driveller and a show. 

Where then shall Hope and Fear their objects lind ? 
Must dull Suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Eoll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 

Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 

No cries invoke the mercies of the skies ? — 

Enquirer cease ; petitions yet remain, 

Which heaven may hear : nor deem religion vain. 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice ; 

Safe in His power, whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer. 

Implore His aid, in His decisions rest, 

Secure, whate’er He gives, He gives the best. 

Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill , 

For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill . 

For faith, that panting for a happier seat, 

Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat ; 
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These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain : 
These goods he grants, who grants the power to gain 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find. 
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Edmund Burke. Born 1720 ; Died 1797. 

Born in Dublin, Burke came to push his fortune in tho career of 
law at London, in 1750. Ten years later he returned to 
Ireland as private Secretary to Chief Secretary Hamilton. In 
1766 he entered Parliament. 

Before this had been published, among other works, his treatise on 
the Sublime and Beautiful ; and from this year until his death a 
constant series of political writings came from his pen, which 
have secured to him one of the chief places in onr literature. 

While opposed, altogether, to mere speculative aud theoretic 
politics, Burke, at the same time, strove to give to practical 
politics a philosophical basis; to throw light upon political 
action from every possible point of view. 


Criticism of Government a Duty. 

Ir is an undertaking of some degree of delicacy to 
examine into the cause of public disorders. If a man 
happens not to sncceed in such an inquiry, he will be 
thought weak and visionary ; if he touches the true 
grievance, there is a danger that he may come near U 
persons of weight and consequence, who will rathe! 
be exasperated at the discovery of their errors, than 
thankful for the. occasion of correcting them. If he* 
should he obliged to blame the favourites of the people 
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be will be considered as tbe tool of power ; if be censures 
those in power, he will be looked on as an instrument 
of faction. But in all exertions of duty something is to 
be hazarded. In cases of tumult and disorder, our law 
has invested every man, in some sort, with the authority 
of a magistrate. When the affairs of the nation are dis- 
tracted, private people are, by the . spirit of that law, 
justified in stepping a little out of their ordinary 
sphere. They enjoy a privilege, of somewhat more 
dignity and effect, than that of idle lamentation over 
the calamities of their country. They may look into 
them narrowly ; they may reason upon them liberally ; 
and if they should be so fortunate as to discover the 
true source of the mischief, and to suggest any probable 
method of removing it, though they may displease the 
rulers for the day, they are certainly of service to the 
cause of Government. Government is deeply interested 
in everything which, even through the medium of some 
temporary uneasiness, may tend finally to compose the 
minds of the subject, and to conciliate their affections. 
I have nothing to do here with the abstract value of 
the voice of the people. But as long as reputation, the 
most precious possession of every individual, and as 
long as opinion, the great support of the State, depend 
entirely upon that voice, it can never be considered as 
a thing of little consequence either to individuals or to 
Government. Nations are not primarily ruled by laws ; 
less by violence. Whatever original energy may be 
supposed either in force or regulation ; the operation of 
both is, in truth, merely instrumental. Nations are 
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governed by the same methods, and on the same 
principles, by which an individual without authority is 
often able to govern those who are his equals or his 
superiors ; by a knowledge of their temper, and by a 
judicious management of it; I mean, — when public 
affairs are steadily and quietly conducted ; not -when 
Government is nothing but a continued scuffle between 
the magistrate and the multitude ; in which sometimes 
the one and sometimes the ether is uppermost; in 
which they alternately yield and prevail, in a series of 
contemptible victories, and scandalous submissions. 
The temper of the people amongst whom he presides 
ought therefore to be the first study of a statesman!. 
And the knowledge of this temper it is by no means 
impossible for him to attain, if he has not an interest 
in being ignorant of what it is his duty to learn. 

To complain of the age we live in, to murmur at the 
present possessors of power, to lament the past, to 
conceive extravagant hopes of the future, are the 
common dispositions of the greatest part of mankind ; 
indeed the necessary effects of the ignorance and levity 
of the vulgar. Such complaints and humours have 
existed in all times; yet as all times have not been 
alike; true political sagacity manifests itself, in dis- 
tinguishing that complaint which only characterises 
the general infirmity of human nature, from those which 
are symptoms of the particular distemperature of our 
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The Use and Abuse of Party. 


In order to throw an odium on political connection, 
these politicians suppose it a necessary incident to it, 
that you are blindly to follow the opinions of your 
party, when in direct opposition to your own clear 
ideas ; a degree of servitude that no worthy man could 
bear the thoughts of submitting to ; and such as, I 
believe, no connections (except some Court Factions) 
ever could be so senselessly tyrannical as to impose. 
Men thinking freely, will, in particular instances, 
think differently. But still as the greater part of the 
measures which arise in the course of public business 
are related to, or dependent on, some great leading 
general principles in Government , a man must be peculiarly 
unfortunate in the choice of his political company if he 
does not agree with them at least nine times in ten. 
If he does not concur in these general principles upon 
which the party is founded, and which necessarily draw 
on a concurrence in their application, he ought from 
the beginning to have chosen some other, more con- 
formable to his opinions. When the question is in its 
nature doubtful, or not very material, the modesty 
wdiich becomes an individual, and (in spite of our Court 
moralists) that partiality which becomes a well-chosen 
friendship, will frequently bring on an acquiescence in 
the general sentiment. Thus the disagreement will 
naturally be rare; it will be only enough to indulge 
freedom, without violating conccrd, or disturbing ar- 
rangement. And this is all that xver was required for 
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a, character of the greatest uniformity and steadiness in 
connectio n. How men can proceed without any connec- 
tion at all, is to me utterly incomprehensible. Of what 
sort of materials must that man be made, how must he 
be tempered and put together, who can sit whole years 
in Parliament, with five hundred and fifty of his fellow- 
citizens, amidst the storm of such tempestuous passions, 
in the sharp conflict of so many wits, and tempers, and 
characters, in the agitation of such mighty questions,* 
in the discussion of such vast and ponderous interests, 
without seeing any one sort of men, whose character, 
conduct, or disposition, would lead him to associate 
himself with them, to aid and be aided, in any one 
system of public utility ? 

I remember an old scholastic aphorism, which says 
u that the man who lives wholly detached from others, 
must be either an angel or a devil.” “When I see in any 
of these detached gentlemen of our times the angelic 
purity, power, and beneficence, I shall admit them to 
be angels. In the meantime we are born only to be 
men. We shall do enough if we form ourselves to be 
good ones. It is therefore our business carefully to culti- 
vate in our minds, to rear to the most perfect vigour 
and maturity, every sort of generous and honest feeling 
that belongs to our nature. To bring the dispositions 
that are lovely in private life into the service and 
conduct of the commonwealth ; so to be patriots, as 
not to forget we are gentlemen. To cultivate friend- 
ships, and to incur enmities. To have both strong, but 
both selected : in the one, to be placable ; in the other 
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immovable. To model our principles to our duties 
and our situation. To be fully persuaded, that all 
virtue which is impracticable is spurious ; and rather 
to run the risk of falling into faults in a course which 
leads us to act with effect and energy, than to loitei 
out our days without blame, and without use. Public 
life is a situation of power and energy ; he trespasses 
against his duty who sleeps upon his watch, as well as 
he that goes over to the enemy. 

There is, however, a time for all things. It is not 
every conjuncture which calls with equal force upon the 
activity of honest men ; but critical exigences now and 
then arise ; and I am mistaken, if this be not one of 
them. Men will see the necessity of honest combina- 
tion; but they may see it when it is too late. They 
may embody, when it will be ruinous to themselves, 
and of no advantage to the country ; when, for want of 
such a timely union as may enable them to oppose in 
favour of the laws, with the laws on their side, they 
may at length find themselves under the necessity of 
conspiring, instead of consulting. The law, for which 
they stand, may become a weapon in the hands of its 
bitterest enemies ; and they will be cast, at length, 
into that miserable alternative, between slavery and 
civil confusion, which no good man can look upon 
without horror ; an alternative in which it is impos- 
sible he should take either part, with a conscience 
perfectly at repose. To keep that situation of guilt 
and remorse at the utmost distance is, therefore, our 
first obligation. Early activity may prevent late and 
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fruitless violence. As yet we work m the light. The 
scheme of* the enemies of public tranquillity has 
disarranged, it has not destroyed us. 

If the reader believes that there really exists a 
Faction ruling by the private inclinations of a Court 
against the general sense of the people ; and that this 
Faction, whilst it pursues a scheme for undermining 
all the foundations of our freedom, weakens (for the 
present at least) all the powers of executory Govern- 
ment, rendering us abroad contemptible, and at home 
distracted; he will believe also, that nothing but a firm 
combination of public men against this body, and that 
too, supported by the hearty concurrence of the people 
at large, can possibly get the better of it. The people 
will see the necessity of restoring public men to an 
attention to the public opinion, and of restoring the 
constitution to its original principles. Above all, they 
will endeavour to keep the House of Commons from 
assuming a character which does not belong to it. 
They will endeavour to keep that House, for its exist- 
ence, for its powers, and its privileges, as independent 
of every other, and as dependent upon themselves, as 
possible. This servitude is to an House of Commons 
(like obedience to the Divine law) “ perfect freedom.” 
For if they once quit this natural, rational, and liberal 
obedience, having deserted the only proper foundation 
of their power, they must seek a support in an abject 
and unnatural dependence somewhere else. When, 
through the medium of this just connection with 
their constituents, the genuine dignity of the House of 
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Commons is restored, it will begin to think of casting 
from it, with scorn, as badges of servility, all the false 
ornaments of illegal power, with which it has been, 
for some time, disgraced. It will begin to think of 
its old office of Control. It will not suffer that last of 
evils to predominate in the country: men without 
popular confidence, public opinion, natural connec- 
tion, or mutual trust, invested with all the powers of 
Government. 

"When they have learned this lesson themselves, they 
will be willing and able to teach the Court, that it is 
the true interest of the Prince to have but one Adminis- 
tration ; and that one composed of those who recommend 
themselves to their Sovereign through the opinion of 
their country, and not by their obsequiousness to a 
favourite. Such men will serve their Sovereign with 
affection and fidelity ; because his choice of them, upon 
such principles, is a compliment to their virtue. They 
will be able to serve him effectually ; because they will 
add the w r eight of the country to the force of the 
executory power. They will be able to serve their 
King with dignity ; because they will never abuse his 
name, to the gratification of their private spleen or 
avarice. This, with allowances for human frailty, 
may probably be the general character of a Ministry, 
which thinks itself accountable to the House of 
Commons, wdien the House of Commons thinks itself 
accountable to its constituents. If other ideas should 
prevail, things must remain in their present confu- 
sion ; until they are hurried into all the rage of civil 
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violence ; or -until they sink into the dead repc-so oi 
despotism. 


■ American Taxation. 

Again, and again, revert to your own principles — 
Seek Peace and ensue it — leave America, if she has 
taxable matter in her, to tax herself. I am not here 
going into the distinctions of rights, not attempting to 
mark their boundaries. I do not enter into these meta- 
physical distinctions ; I hate the very sound of them. 
Leave the Americans as they anciently stood, and these 
distinctions, bom of our unhappy contest, will die 
along with it. They and we, and their and our an- 
cestors, have been happy under that system. Let the 
memory of ail actions, in contradiction to that good 
old mode, on both sides, be extinguished for ever. Be 
content to bind America by laws of trade ; you have 
always done it. Let this be your reason for binding 
their trade. Do not burden them by taxes ; you were 
not used to do so from the beginning. Let this be your 
reason for not taxing. These are the arguments of 
states and kingdoms. Leave the rest to schools ; for 
there only they may be discussed with safety. But, if 
intemperately, unwisely, fatally, you sophisticate and 
poison the very source of government, by urging subtle 
deductions, and consequences odious to those you 
govern, from the unlimited and illimitable nature of 
supreme sovereignty, you will teach them by these 
means to call that sovereignty itself in question. 
When you drive him hard, the boar will surely turn 
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upon the hunters. If that sovereignty and their 
freedom cannot be reconciled, which will they take? 
They will cast your sovereignty in your face. Nobody 
will be argued into slavery. Sir, let the gentlemen on 
the other side call forth all their ability ; let the best 
of them get up, and tell me, what one character of 
liberty the Americans have, and what one brand of 
slavery they are free from, if they are bound in their 
property and industry, by all these restraints you can 
imagine on commerce, and at the same time are made 
pack-horses of every tax you choose to impose, without 
the least share in granting them. When they bear the 
burdens of unlimited monopoly, will you bring them to 
-bear the burdens of unlimited revenue too? The 
Englishman in America will feel that this is slavery— 
that it is legal slavery, will be no compensation, either 
to his feelings or his understanding. 

A Noble Lord, who spoke some time ago, is full of 
the fire of ingenuous youth ; and. when he has modelled 
the ideas of a lively imagination by further experience, 
he will be an ornament to his country in either House. 
He has said, that the Americans are our children, and 
how can they revolt against their parent? He says, 
that if they are not free in their present state, England 
is not free ; because Manchester, and other considerable 
places, are not represented. So then, because some 
towns in England are not represented, America is to 
have no representative at all. They are our children : 
but when children ask for breads we are not to give a 
stone. Is it because the natural resistance of things/ 
■ VI. 
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and the various mutations of time, hinders our govern- 
ment, or any scheme of government, from being any 
more than a sort of ' approximation to the right, is it 
therefore that the Colonies are to recede from it 
infinitely ? When this child of ours wishes to assimilate 
to its parent, and to reflect with a true filial resem- 
blance the beauteous countenance of British liberty, 
are we to turn to them the shameful parts of our Con- 
stitution? are we to give them our weakness for their 
strength? our opprobrium for their glory? and the 
slough of slavery, which we are not able to work off, to 
serve them for their freedom ? 

If this be the case, ask yourselves this question, Will 
they be content in such a state of slavery ? If not, 
look to the consequences. Reflect how you are to 
govern a people, who think they ought to be free, and 
think they are not. Your scheme yields no revenue;* 
it yields nothing but discontent, disorder, disobedience ; 
and such is the state of America, that after wading up 
to your eyes in blood, you could only end just where 
you begun ; that is, to tax where no revenue is to be 
found to — my voice fails me ; my inclination indeed 
carries me no farther — all is confusion beyond it. 


The Spirit of Liberty in the American Colonies. 

These, sir, are my reasons for not entertaining that 
high opinion of untried force, by which many gentle- 
men, for whose sentiments in other particulars I have 
great respect, seem to be so greatly captivated. But 
there is still behind a third consideration concerning 
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this object, which serves to determine my opinion on 
the sort of policy which ought to be pursued in the 
management of America, even more than its population 
and its commerce, I mean its temper and character . 

In this character of the Americans, a love of freedom 
is the predominating feature which marks and distin- 
guishes the whole: and as an ardent is always a 
jealous affection, your Colonies become suspicious, 
restive, and untractable, whenever they see the least 
attempt to wrest from them by force, or shuffle 
from them by chicane, what they think the only 
advantage worth living for. This fierce spirit of 
Liberty is stronger in the English Colonies probably 
than in any other people of the earth ; and this from a 
great variety of powerful causes ; which to understand 
the true temper of their minds, and the direction which 
this spirit takes, it will not be amiss to lay open 
somewhat more largely. 

Eirst, the x^eople of the Colonies are descendants of 
Englishmen. England, sir, is a nation, which still T 
hope respects, and formerly adored, her freedom. The 
Colonists emigrated from you when this part of your 
character was most predominant ; and they cook this 
bias and direction the moment they parted from your 
hands. They are therefore not only devoted to liberty, 
but to liberty according to English ideas, and on 
English principles. Abstract liberty, like other mere 
abstractions, is not to be found. Liberty inheres in 
some sensible object; and every nation has formed to 
itself some favourite point, which by way of eminence 
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"becomes the criterion of their happiness, It happened, 
you know, sir, that the great contests for freedom in 
this country were from the earliest times chiefly upon 
the question of taxing. Most of the contests in the 
ancient commonwealths turned primarily on the right 
of election of magistrates; or on the balance among 
the several orders of the state. The question of money 
was not with them so immediate. But in England it 
was otherwise. On this point of taxes the ablest pens, 
and most eloquent tongues have been exercised; the 
greatest spirits have acted and suffered. In order to 
give the fullest satisfaction concerning the importance 
of this point, it was not only necessary for those who 
in argument defended the excellence of the English 
Constitution, to insist on this privilege of granting 
money as a dry point of fact, and to prove, that the 
right had been acknowledged in ancient parchments, 
and blind usages, to reside in a certain body called an 
House of Commons. They went much farther ; they 
attempted to prove, and they succeeded, that in theory 
it ought to be so, from the particular nature of an 
House of Commons, as an immediate representative of 
the people ; whether the old records had delivered this 
oracle or not. They took infinite pains to inculcate, 
as a fundamental principle, that in all monarchies the 
people must in effect themselves, mediately or imme- 
diately, possess the power of granting their own money, 
or no shadow of liberty could subsist* The Colonies 
draw from you, as with their life-blood, these ideas and 
principles. Their love of liberty, as with you, fixed 
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and attached on this specific point of taxing. Liberty 
might be safe, or might be endangered, in twenty other 
particulars, without their being much pleased or 
alarmed. Here they felt its pulse ; and as they found 
that beat, they thought themselves sick or sound. 1 
do not say whether they were right or wrong in 
applying your general arguments to their own case. 
It is not easy indeed to make a monopoly of theorems 
and corollaries. The fact is, that they did thus apply 
those general arguments ; and your mode of governing 
them, whether through lenity or indolence, through 
wisdom or mistake, confirmed them in the imagination, 
that they, as well as you, had an interest in these 
common principles. 

They were further confirmed in this pleasing error 
by the form of their provincial legislative assemblies. 
Their governments are popular in a high degree; some 
are merely popular ; in all, the popular representative 
is the most weighty ; and this share of the people in 
their ordinary government never fails to inspire them 
with lofty sentiments, and with a strong aversion 
from whatever tends to deprive them of their chief 
importance. 

If anything were wanting to this necessary operation 
of the form of government, religion would have given 
it a complete effect. Eeligion, always a principle of 
energy, in, this new people is no way worn out or 
impaired ; and their mode of professing it is also one 
main cause of this free spirit. The people are Protes- 
tants ; and of that kind which is the most adverse to 
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all implicit submission of mind and opinion. This is a 
persuasion not only favourable to liberty, but built 
upon it. I do not think, sir, that the reason of this 
averseness in the dissenting churches, from all that 
looks like absolute government, is so much to be sought 
in their religious tenets, as in their history. Every 
one knows that the Roman Catholic religion is at 
least coeval with most of the governments where it 
prevails ; that it has generally gone hand in hand with 
them, and received great favonr and every kind of 
support from authority. The Church of England too 
was formed from her cradle under the nursing care of 
regular government. But the dissenting interests have 
sprung up in direct opposition to all the ordinary 
powers of the world : and could justify that opposition 
only on a strong claim to natural liberty. Their 
very existence depended on the powerful and unremitted 
assertion of that claim. All Protestantism, even the 
most cold and passive, is a sort of dissent. But the 
religion most prevalent in our Northern Colonies is 
a refinement of the principle of resistance; it is the 
dissidence of dissent, and the Protestantism of the 
Protestant religion. This religion, under a variety oi 
denominations agreeing in nothing but in the com- 
munion of the spirit of liberty, is predominant in 
most of the Northern provinces ; where the Church oi 
England, notwithstanding its legal rights, is in reality 
no more than a sort of private sect, not composing most 
probably the tenth of thfe people. The Colonists left 
England when this spirit was high, and in the eini- 
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grants was the highest of all ; and even that stream of 
foreigners, which has "been constantly flowing into these 
Colonies, has, for the greatest part, been composed of dis- 
senters from the establishments of their several countries, 
and have brought with them a temper and character far 
from alien to that of the people with whom they mixed. 

Sir, I can perceive by their manner, that some 
gentlemen object to the latitude of this description ; 
because in the Southern Colonies the Church of England 
forms a large body, and has a regular establishment. 
It is certainly true. There is, however, a circumstance 
attending these Colonies, which, in my opinion, fully 
counterbalances this difference, and makes the spirit of 
liberty still more high and haughty than in those to the 
northward. It is, that in Virginia and the Carolinas 
they have a vast multitude of slaves. Where this is 
the case in any part of the world, those who are free 
are by far the most proud and jealous of their freedom. 
Freedom is to them not only an enjoyment, but a kind 
of rank and privilege. Hot seeing there, that freedom, 
as in countries where it is a common blessing, and 
as broad and general as the air, may be united with 
much abject toil, with great misery, with all the 
exterior of servitude, liberty looks, amongst them, 
like something that is more noble and liberal. I 
do not mean, sir, to commend the superior morality 
of this sentiment,* which has at least as much pride 
as virtue in it; but I cannot alter the nature of 
man. The fact is so ; and these people of the Southern 
Colonies are much more strongly, and .with an higher 
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and more stubborn spirit, attached to liberty, than those 
to the northward. Such were all the ancient common 
if wealths; such were our Gothic ancestors ; such in our 

1 1 days were the Poles ; and such will be all masters of 

;|1 ’ slaves, who are not slaves themselves. In such a 

I | people, the haughtiness of domination combines with 

h|' the spirit of freedom, fortifies it, and renders it 

invincible. 

Permit me, sir, to add another circumstance in our 
Colonies,, which contributes no mean part towards the 
growth and effect of this untractable spirit. I mean 
their education. In no country perhaps in the world 
is the law so general a study. The profession itself is 
numerous and powerful ; and in most provinces it takes 
the lead. The greater number of the' Deputies sent to 
the Congress were lawyers. Eut all who read (and 
most do read), endeavour to obtain some smattering in 
that science. I have been told by an eminent bookseller, 
that in no branch of his business, after tracts of popular 
\ devotion, were so many books as those on the law 

] exported to the plantations. The Colonists have now 

fallen into the way of printing them for their own use. 
I hear that they have sold nearly as many of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries in America as in England. 
General Gage marks out this disposition very particu- 
larly in a letter on your table. He states, that all the 
people in his government are lawyers, or smatterers 
in law; and that in Boston they have been enabled, 
by successful chicane, wholly to evade many parts of 
ope of your .capital penal constitutions. The smartness 
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of debate will say, that this knowledge ought to teach 
them more clearly the rights of legislature, their 
obligations to obedience, and the penalties of rebellion. 
All this is mighty well. But my honourable and 
learned friend on the floor, who condescends to mark 
what I say for animadversion, will disdain that ground. 
He has heard, as well as I, that when great honours 
and great emoluments do not win over this knowledge 
to the service of the state, it is a formidable adversary 
to government. If the spirit be not tamed and broken 
by these happy methods, it is stubborn and litigious. 
Abeunt studia in mores. This study renders men acute, 
inquisitive, dexterous, prompt in attack, ready in 
defence, full of resources. In other countries, the 
people, more simple, and of a less mercurial cast, judge 
of an ill-principle in government only by an actual 
grievance ; here they anticipate the evil, and judge of 
the pressure of the grievance by the badness of the 
principle. They augur misgovernment at a distance ; 
and snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze. 

The last cause of this disobedient spirit in the 
Colonies is hardly less powerful than the rest, as it is 
not merely moral, but laid deep in the natural constitu- 
tion of things. Three thousand miles of ocean lie 
between you and them. No contrivance can prevent 
the effect of this distance in weakening government. 
Seas roll, and months pass, between the order and 
the execution; and the want of a speedy explanation 
q£ a single point is enough to defeat a whole system. 
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You have, indeed, winged ministers of vengeance , who 
carry you* bolts in their pounces to the remotest verge 
of the sea. But there a power steps in, that limits the 
arrogance of raging passions and furious elements, and 
says, u So far shall thou go, and no farther.” Who are 
you, that you should fret and rage, and bite the chains 
of Nature ?— Nothing worse happens to you than does \ 

to all nations who have extensive Empire; and it \ 

happens in all the forms into which Empire can be \ 

thrown. In large bodies, the circulation of power 
must be less vigorous at the extremities. Nature has 
said it. The Turk cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, 
and Curdistan, as he governs Thrace ; nor has he the 
same dominion in Crimea and Algiers, which he has 
at Brusa and Smyrna. Despotism itself is obliged to 
truck and huckster. The Sultan gets such obedience 
as he can. He governs with a loose rein, that he may 
govern at all ; and the whole of the force and vigour 
of his authority in his centre is derived from a prudent 
relaxation in all his borders. Spain, in her provinces, 
is, perhaps, not so well obeyed as you are in yours. She 
complies too ; she submits ; she watches times. This is 
the immutable condition, the eternal Law, of extensive 
and detached Empire. 

Then, sir, from these six capital sources ; of Descent ; 
of Form of Government ; of Beligion in the Northern 
Provinces; of Manners in the Southern ; of Education; 
of the Kemoteness of Situation from the First Mover of 
Government; from all these causes a fierce Spirit of 
Liberty has grown up It has grown with the growth of the 
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people in your Colonies, and increased with the increase 
of their wealth ; a Spirit, that unhappily meeting with 
an exercise of Power in England, which, however lawful, 
is not reconcilable to any ideas of Liberty, much less 
with theirs, has kindled this flame that is ready to 
consume us. 


In the last moments of her decay, Constantinople was 
doubtless more opulent and populous than Athens at 
her most flourishing era, when a scanty sum of six 
thousand talents, or twelve hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, was possessed by twenty-one thousand male 
citizens of an adult age. But each of these citizens 
was a freeman, who dared to assert the liberty of his 
thoughts, words, and actions; whose person and 
property were guarded by equal law; and who 
exercised his independent vote in the government o t 
the republic. Their numbers seem to be multiplied by 
the strong and various discriminations of character ; 


Edward Gibbon. Bora 1737 ; Died 1794. 

Educated at first privately, Gibbon found little that was congenial 
to his taste in the spirit of Oxford when he went there. He left 
the University, and by long residence on the Continent, he ac- 
quired the power of writing with ease in French, in which 
language his first essay appeared. 

His great work, The Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire, was 
the labour of more than twenty years. The style, though per- 
haps monotonous, is yet always dignified and stately; and 
enriched by brilliant wit. 
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under the shield of freedom, on the wings of emulation 
and vanity, each Athenian aspired to the level of the 
national dignity; from this commanding eminence, 
some chosen spirits soared "beyond the reach of a vulgar 
eye ; and the chances of superior merit in a great and 
populous kingdom, as they are proved by experience, 
would excuse the computation of imaginary millions. 
The territories of Athens, Sparta, and their allies, do 
not exceed a moderate province of France or England ; 
but after the trophies of Salamis and Platea, they 
expand in our fancy to the gigantic size of Asia, which 
had been trampled under the feet of the victorious 
Greeks. But the subjects of the Byzantine Empire, 
who assume and dishonour the names both of Greeks 
and Komans, present a dead uniformity of abject vices, 
which are neither softened by the weakness of 
humanity, nor animated by the vigour of memorable 
crimes. The freemen of antiquity might repeat with, 
generous enthusiasm the sentence of Homer, “ that on 
the first day of his servitude, the captive is deprived of 
one half of his manly virtue.” But the poet had only 
seen the effects of civil or domestic slavery, nor could 
he foretell that the second moiety of manhood must be 
annihilated by the spiritual despotism which shackles 
not only the actions, but even the thoughts of the 
prostrate votary. 
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George Crabbe. Born 1754 ; Died 1832. 

The son of a collector of taxes in Aldborough, Suffolk. Bis 
father was poor, and could give him only a meagre education. 
Failing as a surgeon, he turned to literature, and, unaided, 
developed his genius in his own way. He finally entered the 
Church. As the poet of the poor, with a style of singular 
directness and simplicity, which owed nothing to ornament, 
he helped to break down the artificiality which had crept over 
English poetry. He is especially at home in truthful and 
pathetic descriptions of humble life. 


Isaac Ashfokd, a Noble Pjeasakt. 

Next to these ladies, but in nought allied, 

A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 

Noble he was, contemning all things mean, 

His truth unquestioned and his soul serene. 

Of no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid ; 

At no man’s question Isaac looked dismayed : 
Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace, 
Truth, simple truth, was written in his face ; 
Yet while the serious thought his soul approved, 
Cheerful he seemed, and gentleness he loved; 

To bliss domestic he his heart resigned, 

And with the firmest, had the fondest mind : 
Were others joyful, he looked smiling on, 

And gave allowance where he needed none ; 
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Good he refused -with future ill to buy, 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection s sigh ; 

A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 

No envy stung, no jealousy distressed 

Bane of the poor ! it wounds their weaker mind 

To miss one favour which their neighbours find— 

Vet far was he from stoic pride removed ; 

He felt humanely, and he warmly loved : 

I marked his action when his infant died, 

And his old neighbour for offenco was tried ; 

The still tears, stealing down that fun owed cheek, 
Spoke pity plainer than the tongue can speak. 

If pride were his, ’twas not their vulgar pride, 
Who, in their base contempt, the great deride ; 

Nor pride in learning, though my clerk agreed, 

If fate should call him, Ashford might succeed ; 
Nor pride in rustic skill, although we knew 
None his superior, and his equals few : 

But if that spirit in his soul had place, 

It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace ; 

A pride in honest fame, by virtue gained, 

In sturdy boys to virtuous labours trained ; 

Pride in the power that guards his country’s coast 
And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast ; 

Pride in a life that slander’s tongue defied, 

In fact, a noble passion, misnamed pride. 

He had no party’s rage, no seot’ry’s whim, 
Christian and countryman was all with him ; 
True to his church he came ; no Sunday shower 
Kept Mm at home in that important hour ; 
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Nor Ms firm feet could one persuading sect 
By the strong glare of their new light direct ; 

“ On hope, in mine own sober light, I gaze, 

But should be blind and lose it in your blctze ! ” 

In times severe, when many a sturdy swain 
Felt it his pride, his comfort to complain, 

Isaac their wants would soothe, his own would hide, 
And feel in that his comfort and his pride. 

At length he found, when seventy years were rim, 
Ilis strength departed and his labour done ; 

When, save his honest fame, he kept no more, 

But lost his wife and saw his children poor ; 

’Twas then a spark of — say not, discontent — 

Struck on his mind — and thus he gave it vent : 

“Kind are your laws — ’tis not to be denied — 

That in yon house for ruined age provide, 

And they are just ; when young, we give you all, 
And then for comforts in our weakness call. 

Why then this proud reluctance to be fed, 

To join your poor and eat the parish bread ? 

But yet I linger, loath with him to feed 
Who gains Ms plenty by the sons of need ; 

He who, by contract, all your paupers took, 

And gauges stomachs with an anxious look : 

On some old master I could well depend ; 

Sec Mm with joy, and thank him as a friend ; 

But ill on him who doles the day’s supply, 

And counts our chances who at night may die ; 

Yet help me, Heaven! and let me not complain 
Of what befalls me, but the fate sustain r 
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Such were his thoughts, and so resigned he grew 
Daily he placed the workhouse in his view ! 

But came not there, for sudden was his fate, 

He dropt expiring at his cottage-gate. 

I feel his absence in the hours of prayer 
And view his seat, and sigh for Isaac there ; 

I see no more those white lochs thinly spread 
Round the bald polish of that honoured head ; 

No more that awful glance on playful wight 
Compelled to kneel and tremble at the sight ; 

To fold his fingers ail in dread the while, 

Till Mister Ashford softened to a smile ; 

No more that meek and suppliant look in prayer, 
Nor the pure faith — to give it force are there : 
But he is blest, and I lament no more, 

A wise, good man contented to bo poor. 
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Robert Borns. Born 1759 ; Died 1796. 

The son of an Ayrshire farmer; Burns owed little or nothing to 
education, and, in his genius, followed the impulse of nature 
alone. Into the poetical literature of Scotland he not only 
breathed a new spirit of purity and tenderness, but added a 
vigour, and freshness and humour, hardly to be paralleled in 
the lyrical poetry of any country, and enough to make him a 
poet for all nations and all times. His career was short, and 
ended sadly; and in his poems we must look rather for natural 
outbursts of genius than for completeness or art. 


The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 

Gray. 

My lov’d, my honour’d, much-respected friend ! 

No mercenary bard his homage pays : 

With honest pride, I scorn each selfish end ; 

My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and praise 
To yon I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 

The lowly train in life’s sequester’d scene ; 

The native feelings strong, the guileless ways; 

What Aikin in a cottage would have been ; 

Ah ! tho’ his worth unknown, far happier there, I ween* 
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November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sngh ; 

The short’ning winter day is near a close; 

The miry beasts retreating fra 5 the plough ; 

The black’ning train o’ craws to their repose : 

The toil-worn cotter frae his labour goes, 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 

And weary, o’er the moor, his course does hamewaro 
bend. - . 

At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 

Th 5 expectant wee-things, toddlin, stacher through 
To meet their dad, wi 5 flichterin noise an 5 glee. 

His wee bit ingle, blinkin bonilie, 

His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty wifie’s smile. 

The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile, 

An 5 makes him quite forget his labour an’ his toil. 

Belyve, the elder bairns come drappin 5 in, 

At service out, amang the farmers roun 5 ; 

Some ca 5 the plough, some herd, some ten tie rin 
A cannie errand to a neebor town : 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman-grown, 

In youthfu’ bloom, love sparklin’ in her e’e, 

Comes hame, perhaps, to shew a braw new gown. 

Or deposite her sair- won penny fee 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 
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With joy tin feign'd brothers and sisters meet, 
And each for other’s weelfare kindly spiers ; 
The social hours, swift- wing’d, unnoticed fleet; 

Each tells the uncos that he sees and hears; 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 

Anticipation forward points the view : 

The mother wi’ her needle, and her shears. 

Gars auld claes look amaist as well’s the new 
The father mixes a’ with admonition due. 


Their master’s and their mistress’s command, 

The younkers a’ are warned to obey ; 

And mind their labours wi’ an eydent hand, 

And ne’er, though out o’ sight, to jauk or play ; 

44 And 0 ! be sure to fear the Lord alway ! 

And mind your duty duly, mom and night ! 

Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 

Implore His counsel and assisting might : 

They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright , 


But now the supper crowns their simple board, 

The halesome parritch, chief o’ Scotia’s food ; 

The soupe their only Hawkie does afford, 

That ’yont the hallan snugly chows her cood ; 
The dame brings forth in complimental mood, 

To grace the lad, her weol-hain’d kebbuck, fell, 
And aft he’s prest, and aft he ca’s it guid ; 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 

How ’twas a towmond auld, sin’ lint was i’ ihe bell. 
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The cheerful’ supper done, vri* serious face, 

They, round the ingle, form a circle wid6 ; 

The sire turns o’er, with patriarchal grace, 

The big ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride ; 

His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare ; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicious care, 

And, “Let us worship God!” he says, with solemn air 


Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s Eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays ; 

Hope “ springs exulting on triumphant wing,” 

That thus they all shall meet in future days : 

There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

Ho more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 

Together hymning their Creators praise. 

In such society, yet still more dear ; 

While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 


Compared with this how poor Religion’s pride, 

In all the pomp of method and of art. 

When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart ! 

The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 

But haply, in some cottage far apart, 

May hear, well-pleased the language of the soul ; 
And in His Book of life the inmates poor enroll. 
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Then homeward all take off their sev’ral way : 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest ; 

The parent pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request, 

That He who stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 

And decks the lily fair in flow’ry pride, 

Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 

For them and for their little ones provide ; 

But chiefly in their hearts with grace divine preside, 


From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God 
And certes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind ; 

What is a lordling’s pomp ? a cumbrous load, 
.Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 

Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined ! 


0 Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent : 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be bless’d with health, and peace, and sweet content 
And, oh, may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 

Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 

And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved Isle. 
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0 Thou 1 who pour'd the patriotic tide 

That stream’d through Wallace’s undaunted heart 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 

(The patriot’s God, peculiarly Thou art, 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 

0 never, never, Scotia’s realm desert, 

But still the patriot, and the patriot bard, 

In bright succession raise, her ornament and guaid 


Man was made to Mourn. 

A DIRGE. 

When chill November’s surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare, 

One evening as I wandered forth 
Along the banks of Ayr, 

I spy’d a man, whose aged step 
Seemed weary worn with care ; 

His face was furrowed o’er with years, 
And hoary was his hair. 


Young stranger, whither wanderest thou ? 

Began the reverend sage ; 

Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain, 
Or youthful pleasure’s rage ? 

Or haply, prest with cares and woes, 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth, with me, to mourn 
The miseries of Man. 
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The sun that overhangs yon moors, 
Out-spreading far and wide, 

Where hundreds labour to support 
A haughty lordling’s pride ; 

I’ve seen yon weary winter-sun 
Twice forty times return ; 

And every time has added proofs, 

That Man was made to mourn. 

0 Man ! while in thy early years, 

How prodigal of time ! 

Mis-spending all thy precious hours, 

Thy glorious youthful prime I 

Alternate follies take the sway ; 
Licentious passions burn ; 

Which tenfold force give nature’s law, 
That Man was made to mourn. 

Look not alone in youthful prime, 

Or manhood’s active might ; 

Man then is useful to his kind, 

Supported in his right. 

But see him on the edge of life, 

With cares and sorrows worn. 

Then age and want, oh ! ill-matched pair 
Show Man was made to mourn. 

Many and sharp the numTous ills 
Inwoven with our frame I 

More pointed still we make ourselves, 
Begrot, remorse, and shame ! 
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And Man, whose heaven-created face 
The smiles of love adorn, 

Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn l • 

See yonder poor, o’er-labour’d wight, 
So abject, mean, and vile, 

Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil ; 

And see his lordly fellow-worm 
The poor petition spurn, 

Unmindful, tho’ a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn. 

If I’m design’d yon lordling’s slave— 

By nature’s law design’d— 

Why was an independent wish 
E’er planted in my mind ? 

If not, why am I subject to 
His cruelty, or scorn? 

Or why has Man the will and power 
To make his fellow mourn ? 

Yet, let not this too much, my son, 
Disturb thy youthful breast ; 

This partial view of human kind. 

Is surely not the last ! 

The poor oppressed, honest man, 

Had never, sure been born, 

Had there not been some recompense 
To comfort those that mourn ! 



The kindest and the best ! 

Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest I 
The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 
From pomp and pleasure torn ! 

But, oh ! a blest relief to those 
That weary-laden mourn. 

To a Mountain Daisy. 

TURNING- ONE DOWN WITH THE PLOUGH, IN APRIL i 786. 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour ; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem. 

To spare thee now is past my pow’r, 

Thou bonnie gem. 

Alas it’s no thy neebor sweet, 

The bonie lark, companion meet ! 

Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet 
Wi’ spreckled breast, 

When upward-springing, blythe to greet 
The purpling east. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 

Upon thy early humble birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce rear’d above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 
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The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High sheltering woods and wa’s maun shield, 
But thou beneath the random Meld 
O’ clod or stane, 

Adorns the histie stibble-field 
Unseen, alane. 


There in thy scanty mantle clad 
Thy snawy bosom, sun-ward sproad. 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise ; 

But now the share uptears thy bod, 
And low thou lies ! 


Such is the fate of simple bard, 

On life’s rough ocean luckless starr’d ! 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 

Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o’er 1 

Such fate to suffering worth is given, 

Who long with wants and woes has striven 
By human pride or cunning driven 
To mis’ry’s brink, 

Till wrench’d of every stay but Heav’n, 

He, ruin’d, sink ! 

Even thou who moum’st the Daisy’s fate 
That fate is thine — no distant date ; 

Stem Kuin’s ploughshare drives, elate. 
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Full on thy bloom, 

Till crush’d beneath the furrow’s weight. 
Shall be thy doom ! 

A Man’s a Man for a* that. 

Is there, for honest poverty, 

That hangs his head, and a’ that ? 

The coward-slave we pass him by, 

We dare be poor for a’ that ! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Our toil’s obscure, and a’ that ; 

The rank is but the guinea- stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that ! 

What tho’ on homely fare we dine, 

W ear hoddin grey, and a’ that ; 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine } 
A man’s a man for a’ that ! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Their tinsel show, and a’ that. 

The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 

Is king of men for a’ that ! 

Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that ; 

Though hundreds worship at his word, 

He’s but a coof for a’ that : 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

His riband, star, and a’ that, 

The man of independent mind 
Ho looks and laughs at a’ that I 
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A king can make a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a* that ; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith he mauna fa 5 that ! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Their dignities, and a’ that, 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher rank than a’ that. 

Then let us pray that come it may — 
As come it will for a 5 that — 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a 5 that, 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

It’s coming yet for a’ that, 

That man to man, the warld o’er, 

Shall brothers be for a’ that ! 


Devotion. 

new year’s pay morning, 1789. 

1 own . ... that I approve set times, seasons of 
more than ordinary acts of devotion, for breaking in 
on that habituated routine of life and thought which is, 
so apt to reduce our existence to a kind of instinct, or 
even sometimes, and with some minds, to a state very 
little superior to mere machinery. 

This day — the first Sunday of May — a breezy, blue- 
skied noon some time about the beginning, and a hoary 





morning, and calm sunny day, about the end of 
autumn — these, time out of mind, have been with me a 
kind of holiday. 

I believe I owe this to that glorious paper in the 
Spectator, c The Yision of Mirza , 5 a piece that struck 
my young fancy before I was capable of fixing an idea 
to a word of three syllables : “ On the fifth day of the 
moon, which, according to the custom of my forefathers, 
I always keep holy , after having washed myself and 
offered up my morning devotions, I ascended the high 
hill of Bagdad, in order to pass the rest of the day in 
meditation and prayer.” 

We know nothing, or next to nothing, of the sub- 
stance or structure of our souls, so cannot account for 
those seeming caprices in them that one should be 
particularly pleased with this thing, or struck with that, 
which on minds of a different cast makes no extraor- 
dinary impression. I have some favourite flowers in 
spring, among which are the mountain daisy, the hare- 
bell, the foxglove, the wild-brier rose, the budding 
birch, and the hoary hawthorn, that I view and hang 
over with particular delight. I never heard the loud, 
solitary whistle of the curlew in a summer noon, or the 
wild, mixing cadence of a troop of grey plovers in an 
autumnal morning, without feeling an elevation of 
soul like the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry. Tell 
me, my dear friend, to what can this be owing ? Are 
we a piece of machinery, which, like the JEolian 
harp, passive takes the impression of the passing acci- 
dent? Or do these workings argue something within us 
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above the trodden clod ? I own myself partial to snch 
proofs of those awful and important realities— a God 
that made all tilings — man’s immaterial and immortal 
nature — and a world of weal or woe beyond death and 
the grave ! 




COWPEB. 



COWPER, 


William Oowper. Born 1731; Died 1800. 

Bred for the profession of the law, Cowper was unable to pursue 
it. As life advanced, a morbid temperament deepened into 
insanity, in the lncid intervals of which he was cheered by the 
watchful care of Mrs Unwin. It was not till his fiftieth year 
that Cowper began his literary work. Of his longer poems the 
Task is perhaps the best known, but some of his shorter pieces 
have all the grace and purity of his genius. 

Cowper’s poetry is simple; it does not appeal to the passions, or 
rouse the imagination ; but it is drawn upon broad and very 
sure foundations, and it interests by the sympathy which it 
kindles in us. 

Slavery. 

Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness. 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach me more ! My ear is pained, 

My soul is sick, with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled 
There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart. 

It does not feel for man ; the natural bond 
Of brotherhood is severed as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guii fcy of a skin 

Not coloured like his own ; and, having power 

To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
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Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey* 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys 
And, worse than all, and most to be deplored, 

As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat, 
With stripes, that Mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 

Then what is man ? And what man, seeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not blush, 

And hang his head, to think himself a man? 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 
No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart s 
Just estimation prized above all price, 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home-then why abroad ? 
And they themselves, once ferried o’er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Deceive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it, then, 
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And let it circulate through every vein 

Of all your empire ; that, where Britain’s power 

Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 


My Mother’s Picture. 

0 that those lips had language ! Life has pass’d 
With me but roughly, since I heard thee last. 

Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same, that oft in childhood solac’d me ; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

“ Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Bless’d be the art that can immortalise, 

The art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

0 welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 

Who bidd’st me honour with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

1 will obey, not willingly alone. 

But gladly, as the precept were her own ; 

And, while that face renews my filial grief. 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 

Shall steep me in Ely si an reverie, 

A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother ! when I learn’d that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun ? 
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Perhaps thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a kiss? 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 

Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers Yes. 

I heard the hell toll’d on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And, turning from my nurs’ry window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu I 
But was it such ?— It was.— Where thou art gone. 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 

Thy maidens, griev’d themselves at my concern^ 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wish’d, I long believ’d, 

And, disappointed still, was still deceiv’d. 

By expectation every day beguil’d, 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I leara’d at last submission to my lot ; 

But, though I less deplor’d thee, ne’er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt, our name is heard no 


Children not thine have trod my nursery door ; 
And where the gardener Bobin, day by day, 
Brew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp’d 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capp’d, 

’Tis now become a history little known, 

That once we call’d the past’ral house our own. 
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Short-liv’d possession I Tbnt the record fair, 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 

Still outlives many a storm, that has effac’d 
A thousand other themes less deeply trac’d. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit or confectionery plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow’d 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow’d , 
All this, and more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne’er roughen’d by those cataracts and breaks, 

That humour interpos’d too often makes ; 

All this still legible in memory’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorn’d in heaven, though little noticed here. 
Could Time, his flight revers’d, restore the hours 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 
The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I pricked them into paper with a pin 
(And thou wast happier than myself the, while ; 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and smile), 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here 1 
I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desir’d, perhaps I might.-- 
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But bo — what here we call our life is such, 

So little to be lov’d, and thou so much, 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weather’d, and the ocean cross’d) 
Shoots into port at some well-haven’d isle, 

Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay : 

So thou with sails how swift ! hast reach’d the shore, 
“ Where tempests never beat nor billows roar,” 

And thy loved consort, on the dangerous tide 
Of life, long since has anchor’d by thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distress’d — 

Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-toss’d, 

Sails ripp’d, seams opening wide, and compass lost. 
And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosp’rous course. 

Yet oh the thought, that thou art safe, and he ! 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthron’d, and rulers of the earth ; 

But higher far my proud pretensions rise— 

The son of parents pass’d into the skies. 

And now, farewell— Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wish’d is done- 
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By contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 

I seem to have lived my childhood o’er again ; 
To have renew’d the joys that once were mine 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 

And, while the wings of Taney still are free 
And I can view this mimic show of thee, 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 
Thyself remov’d, thy power to soothe me left* 


TO MARY. 

The twentieth year is well nigh past, 

Since first our sky was overcast, 

All would that this might be the last 1 

My Mary I 

Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 

I see thee daily weaker grow — 

’Twas my distress that brought thee low. 

My Mary 

Thy needles once a shining store, 

For my sake restless heretofore, 

Now rust disused, and shine no more : 

, My Mary ! 

For though thou gladly wouldst fulfil 
The same kind office for me still, 

Thy sight now seconds not thy will, 


My Mary 1 
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But well thou play’dst the housewife’s part, 

And all thy threads with magic art 
Have wound themselves about this heart, 

My Mary [ 

Thy indistinct expressions seem 
Like language utter’d in a dream ; 

Vet me they charm, whate’er the theme, 

My Mary! 

Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 

Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 

My Mary ! 

For could I view nor them nor thee, 

What sight worth seeing could I see ? 

The sun would idse in vain for me, 

My Mary! 

Partakers of thy sad decline. 

Thy hands their little force resign ; 

Yet gently press’d, press gently mine, 

My Mary I 

Such feebleness of limbs thou prov’st, 

That now at every step thou mov’st 
Upheld by two, yet still thou lov’st, 


And still to love, though press’d with ill, 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 

With me is to be lovely still, 
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But ah. ! by constant heed I know 
IIow oft the sadness that I show 
Tiansforms thy smiles to looks of woe, 


My Mary ! 


And should nay future lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the past, 
Thy worn-out heart will break at last, 


My Mar) ! 


SCOTT. 

Sis Walter Scott. Bom 1771 ; Died 1832. 

Scott was born in Edinburgh, but was reared in the country 
where he imbibed from infancy the poetry of the Border legends 
of Scotland. To this source of inspiration at a later time he 
added a thorough knowledge of the Highlands and their 
traditions. 

He began with a succession of poems in which the metrical 
romance was revived. These, with Lives of Swift and Dryden, 
occupied him until Waverley in 1815 began his novels. 

It is upon these, which, taken as a whole, are the grandest body 
of fiction in this, or in any language, that his fame chiefly rests. 

Old Mortality. 

tK Most readers, 5 ’ says the manuscript of Mr. Pattieson, 
“must have witnessed with delight the joyous burst 
which attends the dismissing of a village-school on a fine 
summer evening. The buoyant spirit of childhood, re- 
pressed with so much difficulty during the tedious hours 
of discipline, may then be seen to explode, as it were, in 
shout, and song, and frolic, as the little urchins join 
in groups in their play-ground, and arrange their 
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matches of sport for the evening. But there is one 
individual who partakes of the relief afforded by the 
moment of dismission, whose feelings are not so 
obvious to the eye of the spectator, or so apt to receive 
his sympathy. I mean the teacher himself, who 
stunned with the hum, and suffocated with the close- 
ness of his school-room, has spent the whole day (him- 
self against a host) in controlling petulance, exciting 
indifference to action, striving to enlighten stupidity, 
and labouring to soften ' obstinacy ; and whose very 
powers of intellect have been confounded by hearing 
the same dull lesson repeated a hundred times by rote, 
and only varied by the various blunders of the reciters. 
Even the flowers of classic genius, with which his 
solitary fancy is most gratified, have been rendered 
degraded, in his imagination, by their connection with 
tears, with errors, and with punishment ; so that the 
Eclogues of Virgil, and Odes of Horace are each 
inseparably allied in association with the sullen figure 
and monotonous recitation of some blubbering school- 
boy. If to these mental distresses are added a delicate 
frame of body, and a mind ambitious of some higher 
distinction than that of being the tyrant of childhood, 
the reader may have some slight conception of the 
relief which a solitary walk, in the cool of a fine 
summer evening, affords to the head which has ached, 
to the nerves which have been shattered, for so many 
hours, in plying the irksome task of public instruction. 

“ To me these evening strolls have been the happiest 
hours of an unhappy life; and if any gentle reader 
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shall hereafter find pleasure in perusing these lucubra* 
tions, I am not unwilling he should know that the 
plan of them has been usually traced in those moments, 
when relief from toil and clamour, combined with the 
quiet scenery around me, has disposed my mind to the 
task of composition. 

“ My chief haunt, in these hours of golden leisure, 
is the banks of the small stream, which, winding 
through 4 a lone vale of green bracken/ passes in front 
of the village school-house of Gandercleugh. For the 
first quarter of a mile, perhaps, I may be disturbed 
from my meditations, in order to return the scrape, or 
defied bonnet, of such stragglers among my pupils as 
fish for trouts or minnows in the little brook, or seek 
rushes and wild-flowers by its margin. But, beyond 
the space I have mentioned, the juvenile anglers, do 
not, after sunset, voluntarily extend their excursions. 
The cause is, that farther up the narrow valley, and in 
a recess which seems scooped out of the side of the 
steep heathery bank, there is a deserted burial-ground, 
which the little cowards are fearful of approaching 
in the twilight. To me, however, the place has an 
inexpressible charm. It has been long the favourite 
termination of my walks, and, if my kind patron 
forgets not his promise, will (and probably at no very 
distant day) be my final resting-place after my mortal 
pilgrimage. 

“ It is a spot which possesses all the solemnity of 
feeling attached to a burial-ground, without exciting 
those of a more unpleasing description. Having been 
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very little used for many years, the few hillocks which 
rise above the level plain are covered with the same 
short velvet turf. The monuments, of which there are 
not above seven or eight, are half sunk in the ground, 
and overgrown with moss. No newly erected tomb 
disturbs the sober severity of our reflections by remind- 
ing us of recent calamity, and no rank-springing grass 
forces upon our imagination the recollection that it 
owes its dark luxuriance to the foul and festering 
remains of mortality which ferment beneath. The 
daisy which sprinkles the sod, and the harebell 
which hangs over it, derive their pure nourishment 
from the dew of heaven, and their growth impresses us 
with no degrading or disgusting recollections. Death 
has indeed been here, and its traces are before us,* but 
they are softened and deprived of their horror by our 
distance from the period when they have been flrst 
impressed. Those who sleep beneath are only connected 
with us by the reflection that they have once been, 
what we now are, and that, as their relics are now 
identified with their mother earth , ours shall, at some 
future period, undergo the same transformation. 

“ One summer evening, as, in a stroll such as I have 
described, I approached this deserted mansion of the 
dead, I was somewhat surprised to hear sounds distinct 
from those which usually soothe its solitude— -the gentle 
chiding, namely, of the brook, and the sighing of the 
wind in the boughs of three gigantic ash-trees, which 
mark the cemetery. The clink of a hammer was on 
this occasion distinctly heard : and I entertained some 
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alarm that a march-dike, long meditated by the two 
proprietors whose estates were divided by my favourite 
brook, was about to be drawn up the glen, in order to 
substitute its rectilinear deformity for the graceful 
winding of the natural boundary. As I approached, I 
was agreeably undeceived. An old man was seated upon 
the monument of the slaughtered Presbyterians, and 
busily employed in deepening with his chisel the 
letters of the inscription, which, announcing, in scrip- 
tural language, the promised blessings of futurity to 
be the lot of the slain, anathematised the murderers 
with corresponding violence. 

“ Although I had never seen the old man before, yet 
from the singularity of his employment, and the style 
of his equipage, I had no difficulty in recognising a 
religious itinerant, whom I had often heard talked of, 
and who was known in various parts of Scotland by 
the title of Old Mortality. 

“ Where this man was horn, or what was his real name, 
I have never been able to learn ; nor are the motives 
which made him desert his home, and adopt the erratic 
mode of life which he pursued, known to me, except 
very generally. According to the belief of most 
people, he was a native of either the county of 
Dumfries or Galloway, and lineally descended from 
some of those champions of the Covenant, whose deeds 
and sufferings were his favourite theme. He is said 
to have held, at one period of his life, a small moor- 
land farm; but, whether from pecuniary losses, or 
domestic misfortune, he had long renounced that and 
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every otter gainful calling. In the language of 
Scripture, he left his house, his home, and his kindred, 
and wandered about until the day of his death — a period 
of nearly thirty years. 

“ During this long pilgrimage, the pious enthusiast 
regulated his circuit so as annually to visit the graves 
of the unfortunate Covenanters who suffered by the 
sword, or by the executioner, during the reigns of the 
two last monarchs of the Stuart line. These are most 
numerous in the western districts of Ayr, Galloway, 
and Dumfries ; but they are also to be found in other 
parts of Scotland, wherever the fugitives had fought, 
or fallen, or suffered by military or civil execution. 
Their tombs are often apart from all human habitation, 
in the remote moors and wilds to which the wanderers 
had fled for concealment. But wherever they existed, 
Old Mortality was sure to visit them when his annual 
round brought them within his reach. In the most 
lonely recesses of the mountains, the moor-fowl shooter 
has been often surprised to find him busied in cleaning 
the moss from the grey stones, renewing with his 
chisel the half-defaced inscriptions, and repaiiing the 
emblems of death with which these simple monuments 
are usually adorned. Motives of the most sincere, 
though fanciful devotion, induced the old man to 
dedicate so many years of existence to perform this 
tribute to the memory of the deceased warriors of the 
church. He considered himself as fulfilling a sacred 
duty, while renewing to the eyes of posterity the 
decaying emblems of the zeal and sufferings of their 
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forefathers, and thereby trimming, as it were, the 
beacon light which was to warn future generations to 
defend their religion even unto blood. 

“ It is now some years since he has been missed in all 
his usual haunts, while moss, lichen, and deer-hair, 
are fast covering those stones, to cleanse which had 
been the business of his life. About the beginning of 
this century he closed his mortal toils, being found on 
the highway near Locherby, in Dumfriesshire, ex- 
hausted and just expiring. The old white pony, the 
companion of all his wanderings, was standing by the side 
of his dying master. There was found about his person 
a sum of money sufficient for his decent interment, 
which serves to show that his death was in no ways 
hastened by violence or by want. The common people 
still regard his memory with great respect ; and many 
are of opinion, that the stones which he repaired will 
not again require the assistance of the chisel.” 


Death of the Master of Eavenswood. 

It is not known how the Master of Eavenswood 
disposed of the rest of that unhappy day. Late at 
night, however, he arrived at Wolfs -Crag, and aroused 
his old domestic, Caleb Balderston, who had ceased to 
expect his return. Confused and dying rumours of 
the late tragical death of Miss Ashton, and of its 
mysterious cause, had already reached the old man, who 
was filled with the utmost anxiety, on account of the 
probable effect these events might produce upon the 
mind of his master. 
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The conduct of Bavenswood did not alleviate his 
apprehensions. To the butler’s trembling entreaties, 
that he would take some refreshment, he at first 
returned no answer, and then suddenly and fiercely 
demanding wine, he drank, contrary to his habits, a 
very large draught. Seeing that his master would eat 
nothing, the old man affectionately entreated that he 
would permit him to light him to his chamber. It 
was not until the request was three or four times 
repeated, that Bavenswood made a mute sign of com- 
pliance. But when Balderston conducted him to an 
apartment which had been comfortably fitted up, and 
which, since his return, he had usually occupied, 
Bavenswood stopped short on the threshold. 

“Not here,” said he, sternly, “ shew me the room in 
which my father died ; the room in which she slept 
the night they were at the castle.” 

“ Who, sir ?” said Caleb, too terrified to preserve his 
presence of mind. 

“ She, Lucy Ashton ! — would you kill me, old man, 
by forcing me to repeat her name ?” 

Caleb would have said something of the disrepair of 
the chamber, but was silenced by the irritable im- 
patience which was expressed in his master’s coun- 
tenance ; he lighted the way trembling and in silence, 
placed the lamp on the table of the deserted room, and 
was about to attempt some arrangement of the bed, 
when his master bid him begone in a tone that 
admitted of no delay. The old man retired, not to rest, 
but to prayer ; and from time to time crept to the door of 
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the apartment,' in order to find out whether Bavenswood 
had gone to repose. His measured heavy step upon 
the floor was only interrupted hy deep groans ; and 
the repeated stamps of the heel of his heavy hoot, 
intimated, too clearly, that the wretched inmate was 
abandoning himself at such moments to paroxysms of 
uncontrolled agony. The old man thought that the 
morning for which he longed would never have 
dawned ; hut time, whose course rolls on with equal 
current, however it may seem more rapid or more slow 
to mortal apprehension, brought the dawn at last, and 
spread a ruddy light on the broad verge of the glisten- 
ing ocean. It was early in November, and the weather 
was serene for the season of the year. But an easterly 
wind had prevailed during the night, and the advancing 
tide rolled nearer than usual to the foot of the crags on 
which the castle was founded. 

With the first peep of light, Caleb Balderston again 
resorted to the door of Eavens wood’s sleeping apart- 
ment, through a chink of which he observed him 
engaged in measuring the length of two or three 
swords which lay in a closet adjoining to the apartment. 
He muttered to himself, as he selected one of these 
weapons, “ It is shorter — let him have this advantage, 
as he has every other.” 

Caleb Balderston knew too well, from what he 
witnessed, upon what enterprise his master was bound, 
and how vain all interference on his part must 
necessarily prove. Tie had but time to retreat from 
the door, so nearly was he surprised by his master 
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suddenly coming out and descending to the stables. 
The faithful domestic followed; and from the dis- 
hevelled appearance of his -master’s dress, and his 
ghastly look, was confirmed in his conjecture that he 
had passed the night without sleep or repose. He 
found him busily engaged in saddling his horse, a 
service from which Caleb, though with faltering voice 
and trembling hands, offered to relieve him. Ravens- 
wood rejected his assistance by a mute sign, and having 
led the animal into the court, was just about to mount 
him, when the old domestic’s fear giving way to the 
strong attachment which was the principal passion of 
his mind, he flung himself suddenly at Raven swood’s 
feet, and clasped his knees, while he exclaimed, “ Oh, sir! 
Oh, master ! kill me if you will, but do not go out on this 
dreadful errand ! Oh ! my dear master, wait but this 

day — the Marquis of A comes to-morrow, and all 

will be remedied.” 

“ You have no longer a master, Caleb,” said Ravens- 
wood, endeavouring to extricate himself; “Why, old 
man, would you cling to a falling tower ?■* 

“ But I have a master,” cried Caleb, still holding him 
fast, “ while the heir of Ravenswood breathes. I am 
but a servant; but I was born your father’s— your 
grandfather’s servant— I was bom for the family— I 
have lived for them— I would die for them ! — Stay but 
at home, and all will he well!” 

“Well, fool! well!” said Ravenswood; “vain old 
man, nothing hereafter in life will be well with me, and 
happiest is the hour that shall soonest close it !” 
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So laying, he extricated himself from the old man’s 
hold, threw himself on his horse, and rode out at the 
gate; hut instantly turning back, he threw towards 
Caleb, who hastened to meet him, a heavy purse of 
gold. 

“ Caleb ! ” he said with a ghastly smile, “ I make 
yon my executor;” and again turning his bridle, he 
resumed his course down the hill. 

The gold fell unheeded on the pavement, for the old 
man ran to observe the course which was taken by his 
master, who turned to the left down a small and broken 
path, which gained the sea-shore through a cleft in the 
rock, and led to a sort of cove, where, in former times, 
the boats of the castle were wont to be moored. 
Observing him take this course, Caleb hastened to the 
eastern battlement, which commanded the prospect of 
the whole sands, very near as far as the village of 
Wolf s-hope. He could easily see his master riding in 
that direction, as fast as the horse could carry him. The 
prophecy at once rnshed on Balderston’s mind, that the 
Lord of Bavenswood should perish on the Kelpie’s Flow, 
which lay half way betwixt the tower and the links, 01 
sand knolls, to the northward of Wolf’s-hope. He saw 
him accordingly reach the fatal spot, but he never saw 
him pass farther. 

Colonel Ashton, frantic for revenge, was already in 
the field, pacing the turf with eagerness, and looking 
with impatience towards the tower for the arrival of 
his antagonist. The sun had now risen, and showed 
its broad disk above the eastern sea, so that he could 
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easily discern the horseman who rode towards him. 
with speed which argued impatience equal to his own. 
At once the figure became invisible, as if it had melted 
into the air. He rubbed his eyes, as if he had 
witnessed an apparition, and then hastened to the spot, 
near which he was met by Balderston, who came from 
the opposite direction. No trace whatever of horse 01 
rider could be discerned ; it only appeared that the 
late winds and high tides had greatly extended the 
usual bounds of the quicksand, and that the unfortu- 
nate horseman, as appeared from the hoof-tracks, in Ins 
precipitated haste, had not attended to keep on the 
firm sands on the foot of the rock, but had taken the 
shortest and most dangerous course. One only vestige 
of his fate appeared. A large sable feather had been 
detached from his hat, and the rippling waves of the 
rising tide wafted it to Caleb’s feet. 

The old man took it up, dried it, and placed it in bis 

bosom. 

Tbe inhabitants of Wolfs-hope were now alarmed, 
and crowded to tbe place, some on shore, and some in 
boats, but their search availed nothing. The tenacious 
depths of the quicksand, as is usual in such cases, 
retained its prey. 


The Battle of Floddeh Field. 


Next morn the Baron climbed the tower 
To view afar the Scottish power, 
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Encamped on Flodden edge : 

The white pavilions made a show, 

Like remnants of the winter snow, 

Along the dusky ridge. 

Long Marmion looked : — at length his eye 
Unusual movement might descry 
Amid the shifting lines : 

The Scottish host drawn out appears, 

For, flashing on the hedge of spears, 

The eastern sunbeam shines. 

Their front now deepening, now extending 
Their flank inclining, wheeling, bending, 
Now drawing back, and now descending, 
The skilful Marmion well could know, 
They watched the motions of some foe, 
Who traversed on the plain below. 


Even so it was : — from Flodden ridge 
The Scots beheld the English host 
Leave Barmore-wood, their evening post, 
And heedful watched them as they crossed 
The Till by Twisel Bridge. 

High sight it is, and haughty, while 
They dive into the deep defile : 

Beneath the caverned cliff they fall, 
Beneath the castle’s airy wall. 

By rock, by oak, by hawthorn tree* 
Troop after troop are disappearing ; 

Troop after troop their banners rearing 
Upon the eastern bank you see 
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Still pouring down tlie rocky den, 
Where flows the sullen Till, 

And rising from the dim-wood glen, 
Standards on standards, men on men, 
In slow succession still, 

And sweeping o’er the Gothic arch. 
And pressing on, in ceaseless march, 
To gain the opposing hill. 

That morn, to many a trumpet clang, 
Twisel ! thy rock’s deep echo rang ; 

And many a chief of birth and rank. 
Saint Helen ! at thy fountain drank. 
Thy hawthorn glade, which now we see 
In spring-tide bloom so lavishly, 

Had then from many an axe its doom, 
To give the marching columns room. 


And why stands Scotland idly now, 

Dark Flodden ! on thy airy brow, 

Since England gains the pass the while, 
And struggles through the deep defile ? 
What checks the fiery soul of J ames ? 

Why sits that champion of the dames 
Inactive on his steed, 

And sees, between him and his land, 
Between him and Tweed’s southern strand, 
His host Lord Surrey lead ? 

What ’vails the vain knight-errand’s brand 
0, Douglas, for thy leading wand I 
Fierce Kandolph, for thy speed ! 
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0 for one hour of Wallace wight. 

Or well-skilled Bruce, to rule the fight, 
And cry, “ Saint Andrew and our right!' 5 
Another sight had seen that morn, 

From Fate’s dark book a leaf been torn, 
And Flodden had been Bannock-bourne ! 
The precious hour has passed in vain, 
And England’s host has gained the plain ; 
Wheeling their march, and circling still, 
Around the base of Flodden-hill, 


Ere yet the bands met Marmion’s eye, 

Fitz-Eustace shouted loud and high, 

“ Hark ! hark ! my lord, an English drum ! 

And see ascending squadrons come 
Between Tweed’s river and the hill, 

Foot, horse, and cannon : — hap what hap, 

My basnet to a prentice cap, 

Lord Surrey’s o’er the Till ! 

Yet more ! yet more — how fair arrayed 
They file from out the hawthorn shade, 

And sweep so gallant by ! 

With all their banners bravely spread, 

And all their armour flashing high, 

Saint George might waken from the dead, 

To see fair England's standard fly.” 

“ Stint in thy prate,” quoth Blount ; u thou’dst best, 
And listen to our lord’s behest.” 

With kindling brow Lord Marmion said, 
u This instant be our band arrayed $ 
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The river must be quickly crossed, 

That we may join. Lord Surrey’s Lost. 
If fight King James — as well I trust, 
That fight he will, and fight he must— 
The Lady Clare behind our lines 
Shall tarry, while the battle joins,” 


Himself he swift on horseback threw, 

Scarce to the Abbot bade adieu; 

Ear less would listen to his prayer, 

To leave behind the helpless Clare. 

Down to the Tweed his band he drew, 

And muttered as the flood they view, 

‘ “ The pheasant in the falcon’s claw, 

He scarce will yield to please a daw : 
Lord Angus may the Abbot awe, 

So Clare shall bide with me.” 

Then on that dangerous ford, and deep, 
Where to the Tweed Leat’s eddies creep* 
He ventured desperately : 

And not a moment will he bide, 

Till squire or groom before him ride ; 
Headmost of all he stems the tide, 

And stems it gallantly. 

Eustace held Clare upon her horse, 

Old Hubert led her rein, 

Stoutly they braved the current’s course. 
And though far downward driven perforce; 
The southern bank they gain ; 
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Behind them, straggling, came to shore, 
As best they might, the train : 

Each o’er his head his yew-how bore, 

' A caution not in vain : 

Deep need that day that every string, 

By wet unharmed should sharply ring. 

A moment then Lord Marmion staid, 
And breathed his steed, his men arrayed. 
Then forward moved his band, 

Until, Lord Surrey’s rear-guard won, 

He halted by a cross of stone, 

That, on a hillock standing lone, 

Did all the field command. 


Hence might they see the full array 
Of either host, for deadly fray ; 

Their marshalled lines stretched east and west, 
And fronted north and south, 

And distant salutation past 

From the loud cannon’s mouth ; 

Not in the close successive rattle, 

That breathes the voice of modern battle, 

But slow and far between. — 

The hillock gained, Lord Marmion staid 
“ Here by this cross,” he gently said, 

“ You well may view the scene ; 

Here shalt thou tarry, lovely Clare : 

0 ! think of Marmion in thy prayer ! — 

Thou wilt not ?— ■ well, — no less my care 
Shall, watchful, for thy weal prepare. — 
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Yon, Blount and Eustace, are iter guard. 
With ten picked archers of my train 5 
With England if the day go hard, 

To Berwick speed amain. — 

But, if we conquer, cruel maid ! 

My spoils shall at your feet he laid, 
When here we meet again ” 

He waited not for answer there, 

And would not mark the maid’s despair, 
Nor heed the discontented look 
From either squire : hut spurred amain, 
And, dashing through the battle-plain, 
His way to Surrey took. 


“ — — The good Lord Marmion, by my life 
Welcome to danger’s hour ! — 

Short greeting serves in time of strife 
Thus have I ranged my power : 

Myself will rule this central host, 

Stout Stanley fronts their right, 

My sons command the vaward post, 

With Brian Tunstall, stainless knight ; 
Lord Daere, with his horsemen light, 

Shall he in rearward of the fight, 

And succour those that need it most. 

Now, gallant Marmion, well I know, 
Would gladly to the vanguard go ; 
Edmund, the Admiral, Tunstall there. 
With thee their charge will blithely share 
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There fight thine own retainers too, 

Beneath De Burg, thy steward true.” 
tc Thanks, noble Surrey !” Marmion said, 

Nor further greeting there he paid ; 

But, parting like a thunder-bolt, 

First in the vanguard made a halt, 

Where such a shout there rose 
Of “ Marmion ! Marmion ! ” that the cry 
Up Flodden mountain shrilling high, 

Startled the Scottish foes. 


Blount and Fitz-Eustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill ; 

On which (for far the day was spent) 
The western sunbeams now were bent. 
The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 
Could plain their distant comrades view ; 
Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 
“Unworthy office hero to stay! 

No hope of gilded spurs to-day. — 

But, see ! look up — on Flodden bent, 

The Scottish foe has fired his tent.” — 
And, sudden as he spoke, 

From the sharp ridges of the hill, 

All downward to the banks of Till, 

Was wreathed in sable smoke. 
Volumed and fast, and rolling far, 

The cloud enveloped Scotland’s war. 

As down the hill they broke ; 
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Nor marshal shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their march, their tread alone, 
At times their warning trumpet blown, 

At times a stifled hum, 

Told England, from his mountain throne, 
Xing James did rushing come. — 

Scarce could they hear or see their foes, 
Until at weapon point they close. — 

They close in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword-sway and with lance’s thrust ; 

And such a yell was there, 

Of sudden and portentous birth, 

As if men fought upon the earth 
And fiends in upper air ; 

0 life and death were in the shout, 

Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 

And triumph and despair. 

Long looked the anxious squires ; their oy© 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 

At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 

And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 

And in the smoko the pennons flew, 

As in the storm the white seamew, 

Then marked they, dashing broad and far, 
The broken billows of the war, 

And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave; 
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But nought distinct they see : 

Wide raged® the battle on the plain ; 

Spears shook, and falchions dashed amain ; 

Fell England’s arrow-flight like rain; 

Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 

Wild and disorderly. 

Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion’s falcon fly : 

And stainless Tunstall’s' banner white, 

And Edmund Howard’s lion bright, 

Still bear them bravely in the fight : 

Although against them come 
Of gallant Gordons many a one, 

And many a stubborn Highlandman, 

And many a rugged Border clan, 

With Huntley and with Home. 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 

Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ; 

Though there the western mountaineer 
Bushed with bare bosom on the spear, 

And flung the feeble targe aside, 

And with both hands the broadsword plied ; 

’Twas vain : — But fortune, on the right, 

With fickle smile, cheered Scotland’s fight. 

Then fell that spotless banner white, 

The Howard’s lion fell ; 

Yet still Lord Marmion’s falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew' 

Around the battle yell.: 
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The border slogan rent tlie sky ! 

A Home 1 a Gordon I was the cry Y 
Loud were the clanging blows ! 

Advanced,— forced back,— now low, now high, 
The pennon sunk and rose : 

As bends the bark’s mast in the gale, 

When rent are rigging, shronds, and sail, 

It wavered mid the foes. 

No longer Blount, the view could bear : — 

“ By heaven, and all its saints, I swear, 

I will not see it lost ! 

Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer, 

I gallop to the host.” 

And to the fray he rode amain, 

Followed by all the archer train. 

The fiery youth, with desperate charge, 

Made, for a space, an opening large,— 

The rescued banner rose, — 

But darkly closed the war around, 

Like pine-tree, rooted from the ground, 

It sunk among the foes. 

Then Eustace mounted too : — yet staid, 

As loth to leave the helpless maid, 

When, fast as shaft can fly, 

Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 

The loose rein dangling from his head, 
Housing and saddle bloody red, 

Lord Mamion’s steed rushed by 
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And Eustace, maddening at the sight, 

A look and sign to Clara east, 

To mark he would return in haste* 

Then plunged into the fight. 

Ask me not what the maiden feels, 

Left in that dreadful hour alone : 

Perchance her reason stoops or reels ; 
Perchance a courage, not her own, 

Braces her mind to desperate tone. — 

The scattered Tan of England wheels ; 

She only said, as loud in air 

The tumult roared, “ Is Wilton there 

They fly, or, maddened by despair, 

Fight hut to die. “ Is Wilton there ? 

With that, straight up the hill there rode 
Two horsemen drenched with gore, 

And in their arms a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 

His hand still strained the broken brand : 
His arms were smeared with blood and sand : 
Dragged from among the horses’ feet, 

With dinted shield, and helmet beat, 

The falcon-crest and plumage gone. 

Can that be haughty Marmion ? 

Young Blount his armour did unlace, 

And, gazing on his ghastly face, 

Said — “ By Saint George, he’s gone 1 
That spear- wound has our master sped, 

And see the deep cut on his head l 
Good night to Marmion.”— 
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“ Unnurtured Blount ! thy brawling cease : 

He opes his eyes,” said Eustace : “ peace ! ” — 

When, doffed his casque, he felt free air, 

Around gan Marmion wildly stare* : — 

“ Where’s Harry Blount? Fitz-Eustace where r 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare : 

Redeem my pennon, — charge again ! 

Cry — 4 Marmion to the rescue ! ’ — Vain ! 

Last of my race, on battle plain 
That shout shall ne’er be heard again ! — 

Yet my last thought is England’s : — fly 

To Dacre bear my signet-ring ; v 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring : — 
Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie ; 

Tunstall lies dead upon the field, 

His life-blood stains the spotless shield. 
Edmund is down : — my life is reft ; — 

The Admiral alone is left. 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 

With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 

Full upon Scotland’s central host, 

Or victory and England’s lost. — 

Must I bid twice ?— hence, varlets ! fly 
Leave Marmion here alone— to die.” — 

They parted, and alone he lay ; 

Clare drew* her from the sight away, 

Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 

And half he murmured* — “ Is there none 
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Of all my halls have nurst, 

Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water, from the spring, 

To slake my dying thirst ! ” 


0, woman I in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 
By the light-quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! — 

Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
When, with the Baron’s casque, the maid 
To the nigh streamlet ran ; 

Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees hut the dying man. 

She stooped her by the runnel’s side, 

But in abhorrence backward drew ; 
For, oozing from the mountain’s side, 
Where raged the war, a dark red tide 
Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shall she turn ! — behold her mark 
A little fountain cell. 

Where water, clear as diamond sparse 
In a stone bason fell. 

Above, some half-worn letters say, 

Drinlc , weary , pilgrim, drink, and pray. 
For, the , kind, soul , of, Sybil, Grey, ' 

Who , built , this cross , and , well. 
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She filled the helm, and hack she hied, 

And with surprise and joy espied 
A Monk supporting Marmion’s head ; 

A pious man, whom duty brought, 

To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To shrive the dying, bless the dead. 

Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave, 
And, as she stooped his brow to lave— 

“ Is it the hand of Clare,” he said, 

“ Or injured Constance, bathes my head ! i% 
Then, as remembrance rose, — 

“ Speak not to me of shrift or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. 

Short space, few words, are mine to spare; 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare I ” — 

“ Alas I ” she said, “ the while, — * 

0 think of your immortal weal ! 

In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She died at Holy Isle” 

Lord Marmion started from the ground, 

As light as if he felt no wound ; 

Though in the action burst the tide, 

In torrents from his wounded sido. 
u Then it was truth 1 ’ - -he said — “ I knew 
That the dark presage must be true. — 

I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 
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Would spare me but a day; 

For wasting fire, and dying groan, 

And priests slain on the altar stone. 

Might bribe him for delay. 

It may not be ! — this dizzy trance- 
Curse on yon base marauder’s lance, 

And doubly cursed my failing brand ! 

A sinful heart makes feeble hand,” — 

Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 

Supported by the trembling Monk. 

With fruitless labour, Clara bound. 

And strove to stanch the gushing wound . 

The Monk, with unavailing cares, 

Exhausted all the Church’s prayers. 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady’s voice was in his ear, 

And that the priest he could not hear, 

For that she ever sung, 

** In the lost battle , borne down by the flying. 

Where mingles war’s rattle with groans of the dying ! 

So the notes rung :~— 

“ Avoid thee, Fiend ; — with cruel hand, 

Shake not the dying sinner’s sand I — 

0 look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer’s grace divine • 

0 think on faith and bliss * 

By many a death-bed I have been, 

And many a sinner’s parting seen, 


But never aught like this ” — 
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The war, that for a space did fail, 

Now trebly thundering swelled the gale* 
And — Stanley 1 was the cry ; — 

A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 

And fii od his glazing eye : 

With dying hand, above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted “ Victory!— 

Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on 1 
Were the last words of Marmion. 


By this, though deep the evening fell 
Still rose the battle’s deadly swell ; 

For still the Scots around their king, 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
Where’s now their victor vaward wing ? 

Where Huntley, and where Home ? 

Oh ! for a blast of that dread horn, 

On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come. 

When Boland brave, and Oliver, 

And every paladin and peer, 

On Boncesvalles died ! 

Such blast might warn them not in vain, 
To quit the plunder of the slain, 

And turn the doubtful day again, 

While yet on Flodden side. 

Afar, the Koyal Standard flies, 

And round it toils, and bleeds, and die®. 
Our Caledonian pride I 
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In vain the wish, for far away, 

While spoil and havoc mark their way 
Near Sybil's Cross the plunderers stray, 

“ Oh ! lady,” cried the Monk, “ away ! ’V 
And placed her on her steed ; 

And led her to the chapel fair 
Of Tilmouth upon Tweed. 

There all the night they spent in prayer, 
And, at the dawn of morning, there 
She met her kinsman, Lord Fitz-Clare. 


But as they left the dark’ning heath, 

More desperate grew the strife of death. 

The English shafts in vollies hailed, 

In headlong charge their horse assailed ; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep, 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their king. 

But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 
Unbroken was the ring, 

Each stepping where his comrade stood, 

The instant that he fell; 

No thought was there of dastard flight; — 
Linked in the serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well ; 

Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O’er their thir host and wounded king. 
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Then skilful Surrey’s sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered hands ; 

And from the charge they drew, 

As mountain waves, from wasted lands, 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss his foemen know ; 

Their king, their lords, their mightiest, low, 
They melted from the field as snow, 

When streams are swoln and south winds blew 
Dissolves in silent dew. 

Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 

While many a broken band, 

Disordered, through her currents dash, 

To gain the Scottish land : 

To town and tower, to down and dale. 

To tell red Flodden’s dismal tale, 

And raise the universal wail. 

Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 

Shall many an age that wail prolong 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife, and carnage drear, 

Of Flodden’s fatal field, 

Where shivered was fair Scotland’s spear, 

And broken was her shield. 


Day dawns upon ine mountain’s side 
There, Scotland, lay thy bravest pride, 
Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many a on 
The sad survivors all are gone. 
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View not that corpse mistrustfully, 

Defaced and mangled though it be ; 

Nor to yon Border castle high 
Look northward with upbraiding eye ; 

Nor cherish hope in vain, 

That, journeying far on foreign strand, 

The Royal Pilgrim to his land 
May yet return again. 

He saw the wreck his rashness wrought ; 
Reckless of life, he desperate fought, 

And fell on Flodden plain : 

And well in death his trusty brand, 

Firm clenched within his manly hand, 
Beseemed the monarch slain. 

But, oh! how changed since yon blithe night 
Gladly I turn me from the sight, 

Unto my tale again. 



ADVANCED READER. 
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William Wordsworth. Bom 1770; Died 1850, 

Wordsworth, in youth and early manhood, was stirred by tht 
revolutionary feelings of the time, and felt a keen sympathy 
with the French Revolution, a sympathy which animated his 
genius at this period of his life. When the excesses of the 
Revolution and the ambition of the French nation had produced 
a revulsion of feeling, lie turned the more earnestly to the 
poetry of nature and contemplation, in which his work— -work 
which is unsurpassed for dopth and delicacy — for the future 


Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood. 


Thebe was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 

■ To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

It is not now as it hath "been of yore : — 

Turn wheresoe’er I may, 

By night or day, 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more 


The Rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the Rose, 
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The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare : 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth, 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath passed away a glory from the earth, 


Now, while the birds thus sing a* joyous song. 

And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 

To me alone there came a thought of grief : 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 

And I again am strong : 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; 

I hear the Echoes through the mountains strong, 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 

And all the earth is gay ; 

Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday ; — 

Thou Child of Joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd-boy ! 


Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee 
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My heart is at your festival, 

My head hath, its coronal, 

The fulness of your bliss, 1 feel — I feel it all. 

Oh evil day ! if I were sullen ■ 

While earth herself is adorning, \ 

This sweet May-Morning, I 

And the Children are culling 
On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 

Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm, 

And the Babe leaps up on his Mother’s arm ■ 

I hear, I hear, with joy I hear ! 

— But there’s a Tree, of many, one, 

A single Field which I have looked upon, 

Both of them speak of something that is gone ; 

The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

v. 

Our birth is but a sleep, and a forgetting : 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come ! 

From God, who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy 1 , 


i 




Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy ; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 


VI. 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother's mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 

VII. 

Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years 5 Darling of a pigmy size ! 

See, where 5 mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 

With light upon him from his father's eyes I 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 

Some fragment from his dream of human lift 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art ; 
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A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song : 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part ,* 

Filling from time to time his * humorous stage 
With all the persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage ; 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 


Thou, whose exteiior semblance doth belie 
Thy Soul’s immensity ; 

Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage ; thou Eye among the blind. 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, — 
Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest I 
On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave , 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o’er a Slave, 

A Presence which is not to be put by ; 
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Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might* 

Of heaven-horn freedom on thy being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 

Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life I 


Oh joy ! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 

That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 

Perpetual benediction : not indeed 

For that which is most worth}" to be blest, 

Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast. 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 

High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised ! 
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Rut for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, he they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake, 

To perish never ; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavoui 
Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence in a season of calm weathei 
Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thithei 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. - 


x. 

Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 

And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound ! 

We in thought will join your throng, 

Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts to-dar 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 
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What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 

We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind : 

In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

XI. 

And 0, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
For bode not any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might : 

I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

1 love the Brooks which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they : 

The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 
Is lovely yet ; 

The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 

Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears ; 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears- 


; 
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The Fountain ; a -Conversation. 

We talked with open heart, and tongue 
Affectionate and true, 

A pair of friends, though I was young, 
Anri Matthew seventy-two. 

We lay beneath a spreading oak, 

Beside a mossy seat ; 

And from the turf a fountain broke, 

And gurgled at our feet. 

4 Now, Matthew ! ’ said I, ‘ let us match 
This water’s pleasant tune 
With some old border-song, or catch, 
That suits a summer’s noon ; 

Or of the church-clock and the chimes 
Sing here beneath the shade, 

That half-mad thing of witty rhymes 
Which you last April made ! ’ 

In silence Matthew lay, and eyed, 

The spring beneath the tree ; 

And thus the dear old man replied. 

The grey-haired man of glee: 

* No check, no stay, this Streamlet fears * 

How merrily it goes 1 

’Twill murmur on a thousand years, 

And flow as now it flows 
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And here, on this delightful day, 

I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain’s brink. 

My eyes are dim with childish tears. 

My heart is idly stirred, 

For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 

Thus fares it still in our decay : 

And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns less for what age takes awa) 

Than what it leaves behind. 

The blackbird amid leafy trees, 

The lark above the hill, 

Let loose their carols when they please. 
x\re quiet when they will. 

With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife ; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
[s beautiful and free. 

But we are pressed by heavy laws ; 

And often, glad no more, 

We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore. 

If there be one who need bemoan 
His kindred laid in earth, 

The household hearts that were his own 
It is the *nan of mirth. 
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My days, my Eriend, are almost gone, 
My life has been approved, 

And many love me ; but, by none 
Am I enough beloved/ 

< Now both himself and me he wrongs,, 
The man who thus complains! 

I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon these happy plains, 

And Matthew, for thy children dead 
m be a son to thee ! ’ 

At this he grasped my hand, and said, 
‘Alas! that cannot be/ 

We rose up from the fountain-side ; 
And down the smooth descent 
Of the green sheep-track did we glide 
And through the wood we went. 

And, ere we came to Leonard’s rock, 
He sang those witty rhymes 
Ahmit the crazy old church clock, 


Upon Westminster Bridge. 
i has not anything to show more fair, 
would he be of soul who could pass by 
rut so touching in its majesty : 
city now doth like a garment wear 
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The beauty of the morning, silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill , 
Ne’er saw 1, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 

Hear God l the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still t 


The World is too much with us ; late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon. 

The winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers, 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not. — Great God ! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, — 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me. less forlorn. 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 
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S®Sa£:®Ssi To Milton. 

Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour : 
England hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 

Oh! raise ns up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart ; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way. 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet. thy heart 


T'ntern Abbey. 

Five years have past ; five summers, with the lengt 
Of five long winters ! ard again I hear 
These waters, rolling from their mountain-springs 
With a soft inland murmur.— Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion ; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 

These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard tufts, 
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Which at this season, with their unripe froits, 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
'Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild : these pastoral farms. 
Green to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence from among the trees ! 

With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 

Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye : 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 

And passing even into my purer mind, 

With tranquil restoration : feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure : such, perhaps, 

As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 

His little, nameless, unremembered, acts 
Of kindness and of love. N or less, I trust 
To them I may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime ; that llessed mood, 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
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Is lightened that serene and blessed mood, 

In •which the affections gently lead ns on — 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 

We see into the life of things. 

If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh 1 how oft 
In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight ; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world. 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart— 

How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

0 Bylvan Wye ! thou wanderer thro’ the woods, 

How often has my spirit turned to thee ! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought. 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 

The picture of the mind revives again : 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
Eor future years. And so I dare to hope, 

'Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 
I came among these hills ; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the -nountains bv the sides 
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Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led ; more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For Nature thee 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 

To me was all in all. — I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love. 

That had no need of a remoter charm. 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. — That time is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have followed ; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 
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And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am I stil 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
Prom this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear, — both wnat they half create, 

And what perceive ; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance, 

If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay : 

Por thou art with me here upon the banks 
Of this fair river ; thou most dearest Friend. 

My dear, dear Friend ; and in thy voice I catoh 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh ! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once. 

My dear, dear Sister ! and this prayer I make, 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
Prom joy to joy : for she oan so inform 
The min d that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
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Witli lofty thoughts, that neither , evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no jdndness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, ' 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ! 

And let the misty mountain-winds be free 
To blow against thee : and, in after years, 

W hen these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure ; when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh ! then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing though* 4 * 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations ! Nor, perchance — 

If I should be where I no more can heai 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 

Of past existence— wilt thou then forged 

That on the banks of this delightful stream 

We stood together ; and that I, so long 

A worshipper of Nature, hither came 

Unwearied in that service : rather say 

With warmer love — oh ! with far deeper zeal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget, 

That after many wanderings, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake i 
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COLERIDGE. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Bom 1772; Died 1834. 

The son of a Devonshire clergyman, he was educated at, Christ's 
Hospital, and Cambridge; but left the university to enlist in 
a regiment of dragoons. From this h© was restored to his 
friends, and at first entered ardently into the movements 
which the impulse of the French Revolution stirred in 
England. But with these he lost sympathy, and took his 
place in literature as one of the “ Lake School ” of poets, of 
which Wordsworth was the chief. 

He was strongly influenced in his poetry by his philosophical 
studies. He had an intellect of extraordinary range, but, 
through weakness of will, accomplished little in proportion 
either to his ability, or to the number of literary scheme i 
which he projected. 


Hymn before Sunrise in the Yale of Chamouni. 


Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course? so long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, 0 sovran Blanc! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful form 1 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines 
How silently ! Around thee and above 
Deep is the air, and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass : methinks thou piercest it, 

As with a wedge ! but when I look again, 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrirn 
Thy habitation from eternity ! 
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0 dread and silent mount ! I gazed upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer 

1 worshipped the invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 

So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 

Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 
Yea, with my life, and life’s own secret joy : 

Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing— there, 

As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven ! 

Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 

Mute thanks and secret ecstasy ! Awake ! 

Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, Awake 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. 


Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the vale I 
0 struggling with the darkness all the night. 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink ; 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn, 

Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald ! wake, 0 wake, and utter praise ! 

Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth ? 

Who filled thy countenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents, fiercely glad I 
Who called you forth from night and utter death 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth. 
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Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 

For ever shattered and the same for ever ? 

Who gave yon yonr invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 

And who commanded — and the silence came — 

“ Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest?” 

Ye ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain — 

Torrents, methinks, that heari a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven, 

Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? — 

God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 

Answer ; and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 

God ! sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome voioe! 
Ye pine -groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And in their perilous Ml shall thunder — G od ! 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost ! 

Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest ! 

Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm ! 

Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 

Ye signs and wonders of the element ! 

Utter forth God, and All the hills with praise! 

Thou too, hoar mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
hft from whose feet, the avalanche, unheard, 
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Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast — 

Thou too again, stupendous mountain ! thou 
That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow-travelling, with dim eyes suffused with tears. 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 

To rise before me — rise, 0 ever rise, 

Bise, like a cloud of incense, from the earth ! 

Thou kingly spirit, throned among the hills, 

Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven, 

Great hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God * 


fill 
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' _ -.'BYRON., 

Bobd Byron. Born 1788 ; Died 1824. 

An unwise education of the sort most likely to unhinge a 
character in which strong passion and most keen sensitiveness 
were combined, did much to destroy the balance oi Byron’s 
mind. At the age of eleven he succeeded to a title and large 
estates ; but this served only to confirm the waywardness oi 
which his baneful education had laid the foundation. 
Unhappiness drove him tc exces| and remorse darkened his 
life. He died when on the eve of a new career, as a volunteer 
in the cause of Greek independence. 

In 1811, the poems, u Childe Harold,” “ The Giaour,” and “ The 
Bride of Abydos,” won for him a rapid and brilliant fame, which 
his later poems confirmed. His genius was stormy and tur- 
bulent ; but combines, to a degree unsurpassed, powerful and 
melodious language with intense feeling, and vivid imagination. 

■ Stanzas for Music. f| 

There’s not a joy the world can give like that it takes 


When the glow of early thought declines in feeling’s 
dull decay ; 

’Tie not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush alone, 
which fades so fast, 

But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere ycuth itself 
be past. 

Then the few whose spirits float above the wreck of 
happiness 

Are driven o’er the shoals of guilt or ocean of excess ; 
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The magnet of their coarse is gone, or only points in 
vain 

The shore to which their shiver’d sail shall never 
stretch again, 


Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death itself 
comes down ; 

It cannot feel for others’ woes, it dare not dream Its 
own; 

That heavy chill has frozen o’er the fountain of our 
tears, 

And though the eye may sparkle still, ’tis where the ice 
appeal’s. 


Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth dis- 
tract the breast, 

Through midnight hours that yield no more their 
former hope of rest ; 

’Tis but as ivy-leaves around the ruin’d turret wreathe, 

All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and grey 
beneath. 


Oh could I feel as I have felt, — or be what 1 have been, 

Or weep as 1 could once have wept o’er many a vanish'd 
scene ; 

As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all brackish 
though they be, 

So, midst the wither’d waste of life, those tears would 
flow to me. 
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My Native Land — Good Night. 

Adieu, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue ; 

The night- winds sigh, the breakers roar 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 

Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight ; 

Farewell awhile to him and thee, 

My Native Land— Good Night ! 

A few short hours and he will rise 
To give the morrow birth ; 

And I shall hail the main and skies, 

But not my mother earth. 

Deserted is my own good hall, 

Its hearth is desolate ; 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wall 
My dog howls at the gate. 

“ Come hither, hither, my little page 1 
Why dost thou weep and wail ? 

Or dost thou dread the billows’ rage, 

Or tremble at the gale ? 

But dash the tear-drop from t hin e eye , 
Our ship is swift and strong : 

Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 
More merrily along.” 

4 Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high 
I fear not wave nor wind : 

Yet marvel not, Sir Childe, that i 
Am sorrowful in mind ; 


v'jA if- 
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For I have from my father gone, 

A mother whom I love, 

And have no friend, save these alone, 
But thee — and One above. 


“ My father blessed me fervently, 
Yet did not much, complain ; 
But sorely will my mother sigh 
Till I come back again.”— 

“ Enough, enough, my little lad ! 

Such tears become thine eye ; 
If I thy guileless bosom had, 
Mine own would not be dry. 


“ Come hither, hither, my staunch yeoman. 
Why dost thou look so pale ? 

Or dost thou dread a French foeman ? 

Or shiver at the gale ?” — 

14 Deem’st thou I tremble for my life ? 

Sir Childe, I’m not so weak , 

But thinking on an absent wife 
Will blanch a faithful cheek. 


“ My spouse and boys dwell near thy hall, 
Along the bordering lake, 

And when they on their father call, 

What answer shall she make — 

‘ Enough enough, my yeoman good. 

Thy grief let none gainsay ; 

But I, who am of lighter mood, 

Will laugh to dee awa) 
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For who would trust the seeming sighs 
Of wife or paramour ? 

Fresh feeres will dry the bright blue eye® 
We late saw streaming o’er. 

For pleasures past I do not grieve, 

Nor perils gathering near ; 

My greatest grief is that I leave 
No thing that claims a tear. 


And now I’m in the world alone, 
Upon the wide, wide sea : 

But why should I for others groan, 
When none will sigh for me ? 
Perchance my dog will whine in vain. 

Till fed by stranger hands ; 

But long ere I come back again 
He’d tear me where he stands. 


With thee, my bark, I’ll swiftly go 
Athwart the foaming brine ; 

Nor care what land thou bear’st me toy 
So not again to mine. 

Welcome, welcome, ye dark-blue wave® 
A.nd when you fail my sight, 
Welcome, ye deserts and ye caves ! 

My Native Land — Good Night 
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“.Rome and Her Imitators.” 

Oh Rom© ! my country ! city of the soul ! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires ! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and sufferance ? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye! 

Whose agonies are evils of a day — 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

The Niobe of nations ! there she stands, 

Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe ; 

An empty urn within her wither’d hands, 

Whose holy dust was scattered long ago ; 

The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now ; 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber ! through a marble wilderness ? 

Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 

The Goth, the Christian, Time, WaT, Flood, and Fire 
Have dealt upon the seven-hill’d city’s pride : 

She saw her glories star by star expire, 

And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 

Where the car climb’d the Capitol ; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site : 

Chaos ol ruins ! who shall trace the void 
O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 

And say, “here was, oi is,” where all is doubly light ? 
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The double night of ages, and of her, 

Night’s daughter, Ignorance, have wrapt and wrap* 
All round us ; we but feel our way to err : 

The ocean hath its chart, the stars their map, 

And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap 
But Rome is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections ; now we clap 
Our hands, and cry “ Eureka ! ” it is clear — 

When but some false mirage of ruin rises near 


Alas ! the lofty city ! and alas ! 

The trebly hundred triumphs ! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away ! 

Alas, for Tully’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, 

And Livy’s pictured page ! — but these shall be 
Her resurrection ; all beside— -decay. 

Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was 
free ! 


Oh thou, whose chariot roll’d on Fortune’s wheel, 
Triumphant Sylla ! Thou who didst subdue 
Thy country’s foes ere thou wouldst pause to feel 
The wrath of thy own wrongs, or reap the due 
Of hoarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
O’er prostrate Asia thou, who with thy frown 
Annihilated senates — Roman, too, 

With all thy vices, for thou didst lay down 
With an atoning smile a more than earthly crown — 
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The dictatorial wreath — couldst thou divine 
To what would one day dwindle that which made 
Thee more than mortal ? and that so supine 
By aught than Homans Home should thus he laid ? 
She who was named Eternal, and array’d 
Her warriors but to conquer — she who veil’d 
Earth with her haughty shadow, and display’d, 
Until the o’er-canopied horizon fail’d, 

Her rushing wings —Oh ! she who was Almighty hail’d 


Sylla was first of victors ; but our own, 

The sagest of usurpers, Cromwell ! — he 
Too swept off senates while he hew’d the throne 
Down to a block — immortal rebel ! See 
What crimes it costs to be a moment free, 

And famous through all ages ! hut beneath 
His fate the moral lurks of destiny ; 

His day of double victory and death 
Beheld him win two realms, and, happier, yield his 
breath. 


The third of the same moon whose former course. 

Had all but crown’d him, on the self-same day 
Deposed him gently from his throne of force, 

And laid him with the earth’s preceding clay. 

And show’d not Fortune thus how fame and sway. 

And all we deem delightful, and consume 

Our souls to compass through each arduous way, 

Are in her eyes less happy than the tomb ? 

ere they but so in man’s, how different were his doom 1 
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And thou, dread statue ! yet existent in 
The austerest form of naked majesty, 

Thou who beheldest, ’mid the assassins* din, 

At thy 'bathed base the bloody Osar lie, 
Folding his robe in dying dignity, 

An offering to thine altar from the qneen 
Of gods and men, great Nemesis! did he die, 
And thou, too, perish, Pompey? have ye been 
Victors of countless kings, or puppets of a scene ? 


And thou, the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome ! 
She-wolf ! whose brazen-imaged dugs impart 
The milk of conquest yet within the dome 
Where, as a monument of antique art, 

Thou standest -—Mother of the mighty heart, 

Which the great founder suck’d from thy wild teat. 
Scorch’d by the Roman Jove’s ethereal dart, 

And thy limbs black with lightning— dost thou yet 
Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond charge forget V 


Thou dost ; but all thy foster-babes are dead — 

The men of iron : and the world hath rear’d 
Cities from out their sepulchres : men bled 
In imitation of the things they fear’d 
And fought and conquer’d, and the same course 
steer’d, 

At apish distance ; but as yet none have, 

Nor could, the same supremacy have near’d, 

Save one vain man, who is not in the grave, 

Rut, vanquish’d by himself, to his own slaves a slave— 
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The fool of false dominion — and a kind 
Of bastard Csesar, following him of old 
With steps unequal ; for the Roman’s mind 
Was modell’d in a less terrestrial mould, 

With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, 

And an immortal instinct which redeem'd 
The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold, 

Alcides with the distaff now he seem’d 
At Cleopatra’s feet, — and now himself he beam’d 

And came— and saw — and conquered! But the man 
Who would have tamed his eagles down to flee, 

Like a train’d falcon, in the Gallic van, 

Which he, in sooth, long led to victory, 

With a deaf heart which never seem’d to be 
A listener to itself, was strangely framed ; 

With but one weakest weakness — vanity, 

Coquettish in ambition, still he aim’d — 

At what ? can he avouch, or answer what he claim’d 4 ? 

( 

And would he all or nothing — nor could wait 
For the sure grave to level him 4 ? few years 
I Had fix’d him with the Caesars in his fate, 

On whom we tread : For this the conqueror rears 
The arch of triumph ! and for this the tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have flow’d, 

I An universal deluge, which appears 

] Without an ark for wretched man’s abode, 


f And ebbs but to reflow ! .Renew thy rainbow, God 1 
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The Ocean. 

Boll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean —roll! 

Ten tbonsand fleets sweep over tliee m vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin— his centred 
Stops with the shore upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth lemain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths, with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 

His steps are not upon thy paths, thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And sendst him, shivering in thy playful spiay 
And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port ox bay, 

And dashest him again to earth :■ — there let him lay. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Home, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters washed them power while they were free 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts:— not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play— 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now* 
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Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time. 

Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless, endless, and sublime- — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou geest forth, dread, fathomless, alone 

And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward ; from a boy 
I wanton’d with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — ’twas a pleasing fear, 

For I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane, as I do here. 


Greece. 

Fair clime \ where every season smiles 
Benignant o’er those blessed isles, 

Which, seen from far Colonna’s height, 
Make glad the heart that hails the sight, 
And lend to loneliness delight. 

There mildly dimpling, Ocean’s cheek 
Reflects the tintfc of many a peak 
Caught by the laughing tides that lave 
These Edens of the eastern wave. 
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And if at times a transient breeze 
Break the blue crystal of the seas, 

Or sweep one blossom from the trees, 

How welcome is each gentle air 
That wakes and wafts the odours there ? 
For there the Bose, o’er crag or vale, 
Sultana of the Nightingale, 

The maid for whom his melody, 

His thousand songs are heard on high, 
Blooms blushing to her lover’s tale * 

His queen, the garden queen, his Bose. 
Unbent by winds, unchilFd by snows, 

Far from the winters of the west, 

By every breeze and season blest, 

Beturns the sweets by nature given 
In softest incense back to heaven ; 

And grateful yields that smiling sky 
Her fairest hue and fragrant sigh. 

And many a summer flower is there, 

And many a shade that love might share. 
And many a grotto, meant for rest, 

That holds the pirate for a guest ; 

Whose bark in sheltering cove below 
Lurks for the passing peaceful prow, 

Till the gay mariner’s guitar 
Is heard, and seen the evening star ; 

Then stealing with the muffled oar, 

Far shaded by the rocky shore, 

Bush the night-prowlers on the prey, 

And turn to groans his roundelay. 
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Strange — that where Nature loved to trace 
As if for gods, a dwelling place, 

And every charm and grace hath mix’d 
Within the paradise she fix’d, 

There man, enamour’d of distress, 

Should mar it into wilderness, 

And trample, brute-like, o’er each flower 
That tasks not one laborious hour ; 

Nor claims the culture of his hand 
To bloom along the fairy land, 

But springs as to preclude his care, 

And sweetly woos him — but to spare ! 

Strange — that where all is peace beside, 

There passion riots in her pride, 

And lust and rapine wildly reign 
To darken o’er the fair domain. 

It is as though the fiends prevail’d 
Against the seraphs they assail’d, 

And, fix’d on heavenly thrones, should dwell 
The freed inheritors of hell ; 

So soft the scene, so form'd for joy, 

So curst the tyrants that destroy ! 

He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress, 

(Before Leoay’s efiacing fingers 


Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, i 
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And mark’d the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that s there, 

The fix’d yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 

And — hut for that sad shrouded eye, 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now. 

And but for that chill, changeless brow, 

Where cold Obstruction’s apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner s heart, 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 

Yes, but for these and* these alone, 

Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour. 

He still might doubt the tyrant’s power; 

So fair, so calm, so softly seal d, 

The first, last look by death reveal’d ! 

Such is the aspect of this shore ; 

’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 

Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of Feeling pass’d away ! 

Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 
WMn’h hut warms no more its cherish’d earth 
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Clime of the unforgotten brave 1 
Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave 
Shrine of the mighty ! can it be, 

That this is all remains of thee 1 
Approach, thou craven crouching slave : 

Say, is not this Thermopylae ? 

These waters blue that round you lave,- 
Oh servile offspring of the free, 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? 
The gulf, the rock of Sal amis ! 

These scenes, their story not unknown. 
Arise, and make again your own ; 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires ; 

And he who in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear 
That tyranny shall quake to hear, 

And leave his sons a hope, a fame. 

They too will rather die than shame 
For Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeath’d by bleeding Sire to Son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won. 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page 
Attest it many a deathless age ! 

While kings, in dusty darkness hid, 

Have left a nameless pyramid, 

Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the oolumn from their tomb, 
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A mightier monument command, j 

The mountains of their native land ! 

There points thy Muse to stranger’s eye 

The graves of those that cannot die ! 

’Twere long to tell, and sad to trace. 

Each step from splendour to disgrace ; j 

Enough— no foreign foe could quell 

Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; j 

Yes ! Self* abasement paved the way 
To villain-bonds and despot sway. 


From the Drama of Manfred. 

MANFRED speaks . 

The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. — Beautiful J 
I linger yet with Nature, for the Night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learn’d the language of another world. 

I do remember me, that in my youth, 

When I was wandering, — upon such a night 
T stood within the Coliseum’s wall, 

’Midst the chief relics of almighty Koine ; 

The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
The watch -dog bay’d beyond the Tiber ; and 
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More near from' out the Caesars’ palace came 
The owl’s long cry, and, interruptedly, 

Of distant sentinels tlie fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appear’d to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot. Where the Caesars dwelt. 

And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grove which springs through levell’d battlements! 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 

Ivy usurps the laurel’s place of growth ; 

But the gladiators’ bloody Circus stands, 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection, 

While Caesar’s chambers, and the Augustan hallo:. 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light. 

Which soften’d down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and fill’d up, 

As’t were anew, the gaps of centuries ; 

Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 

And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old, — 

The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley. Born 1792 ; Died 1822. 

Ill-usage at school developed in Shelley the lirst seeds of that 
hatred of society and its institutions which is visible through- 
out all his poetry. He became the apostle of revolution in 
religion and philosophy; and the more he fell under the bane 
of society, the fiercer became his protest against it. 

His poetry bears the impress of his own nature in its intensity 
of feeling, its wealth of imagination, and the sublimity of its 
thought. 

To a Skylark. 

Hail, to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Dourest thy full heart. 

I n profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest 
Like a, cloud of fire 

The blue deep thou wingest. 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singes! 

In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 

O’er which clouds are brightening, 

Thou dost float and run ; 

Like an unbodied Joy whose race is just begun. 
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The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 

Like a star of heaven 
In the broad day-light 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight, 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 

Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
rrdly see, we feel that it is there, 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is bare, 

From one lonely cloud 

The moon rains out her beams, and heaven :s over 

[flowed 


What thou art we know not ; 

What is most like thee ? 

From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, • 

&.S from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden. 

In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not 
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Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

With mimic sweet as love, which overflows her bower 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattering unheholden 
Its aerial hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from tht 

[view . 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 

By ’warm winds deflowered. 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy- winged 

[thieves 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass. 

Rain-awakened flowers, 

All that ever was 

Joy on s and clear and fresh, thy music doth surpass 


Teach ns, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine ; 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 

Tnat panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 



Chorus hymeneal, 

Or triumphal chant, 

Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 

What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 

What love of thine own kind ! what ignorance of pain 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be : 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 

Thou lovest ; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 


Waking or asleep 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 


We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not : 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraugnt * 
sweetest songs are those that teli of saddest 

[thought 
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Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear ; 

If we were things horn 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

Better than all measures, 

Of delightful sound, 

Better than all treasures 
That in hooks, are found. 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the ground 1 

SlSSld:?' d ' Teach me half the gladness ■ : gg 

That thy brain must know, 

Such harmonious madness 

The world should listen then, as I am listening now 


gggggg:g The Cloud. ... , 

1 bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear light shades for the leaves when laid 
In their noon-day dreams. , 

From my wings are shaken the dews that wakes 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again 1 dissolve it in rain, 

And lausch as I pass in thunder. 
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i sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast , 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits, 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder. 

It struggles and howls at fits ; 

Over earth and ocean with gentle motion. 

This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea ; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream. 
The spirit he loves remains ; 

And I all the while bask in heaven's blue smile. 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 


The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes. 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

When the morning star shines dead. 

As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
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And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 

With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orb&d maiden, with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof 
The stars peep behind her and peer ; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Xiike a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high. 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun’s throne with the burning zone, 

And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl ; 

The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 

From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Over a torrent sea, 

Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 

The mountains its columns f*. 
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The triumphal arch through which I march, 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 

When the powers of the air are chained to my 
Is the million-coloured bow : 

The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 

While the moist earth was laughing below, 


L am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky : 

1 pass through the pores of the ocean and shores 
I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain, when with never a stain, 

The pavilion of heaven is bare. 

And the winds and sunbeams with their con vex 
Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
I arise and unbuild it again. 
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John Keats. Born 1796; Died 1820. 

Keats was of humble birth, and was at first apprenticed to 
surgeon. He became an ardent student, and in classic 
mythology he found the first stimulant to the strong poel 
power which he possessed. 

His genius was fervent and luxuriant, but untrained. His ear 
death prevented his realising the promise given in t. 
exquisite beauty of the poems he has left. 


To Autumn. 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 

Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves rum 
To hend with apples the mossed cottage-trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees. 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 

.For Bummer has o’er-hrimmed their clammy cells 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thv hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wii 



Or on a half-reaped farrow sound asleep. 

Browsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swathe and all its twined flowers 
And sometime, like a gleaner, thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 

Or by a cider-press with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring ? Aye, where are they 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And tonch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
^ Among the river sallows, borne aloft, 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies : 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from billy bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft ; 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer. 


M uch have I travelled in the realms of gold. 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Bound many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold ; 
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Then felt I like some watcher of the sfcies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific— and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


On the Grasshopper and Cricket. 

The poetry of earth is never dead : 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun. 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead : 
That is the Grasshopper’s— he takes the lead 
In summer luxury, — he has never done 
With his delights, for when tired out with fun, 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never : 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrill# 
The cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 

And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 

The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 
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Henry Hallam. Bom 1778,- Died 1859. 

The three great works of Hallam, The View of the State of Europe 
during the Middle Agee, The Constitutional History of England , 
and The View of European Literal-are , have raised him to the 
first order of English historians. He belonged neither to the 
colder and more academic style usual in the previous century, 
nor to the school of historical partizans; but is especially 
distinguished by the judicial and impartial spirit which, 
united to sound learning and careful research, he brings to 
the judgment of historical questions. 


The English Revolution. 

It was in the turn of feeling, in the change, if I may so 
say, of the heart, far more than in any positive statutes 
and improvements of the law, that I consider the Revo- 
lution to have been eminently conducive to our freedom 
and prosperity. Laws and statutes as remedial, nay, 
more closely limiting the prerogative than the Bill of 
Rights and Act of Settlement, might possibly have been 
obtained from James himself, as the price cf his con- 
tinuance on the throne, or from his family as that of 
their restoration to it. But what the Revolution did 
for us was this : it broke a spell that had charmed the 
nation. It cut up by the roots all that theory of in- 
defeasible rights, of paramount prerogative, which had 
put the crown in continual opposition to the people. 
A contention had now subsisted for five hundred years, 



but particularly during the last four reigns, against the 
aggressions of arbitrary power. The sovereigns of this 
country had never patiently endured the control of 
parliament ; nor was it natural for them to do so, while 
the two Houses of Parliament appeared historically , and 
in legal language, to derive their existence as well as 
privileges from th%,. crown itself. They had at their 
side the pliant law^rs, who held the prerogative to be 
uncontrollable by statutes, a doctrine of itself destructive 
to any scheme of reconciliation and compromise between 
the king and his subjects ; they had the churchmen, 
whose casuistry denied that the most intolerable 
tyranny could excuse resistance to a lawful govern- 
ment. These two propositions could not obtain general 
acceptation without rendering all national liberty 
precarious. 

It has been always reckoned among the most difficult 
problems in the practical science of government to com- 
bine an hereditary monarchy with security of freedom, 
so that neither the ambition of kings shall undermine 
the people’s rights, nor the jealousy of the people over- 
turn the throne. England had already experience of 
both these mischiefs. And there seemed no prospect 
before her, but either their alternate recurrence, or a 
final submission to absolute power, unless by one great 
effort she could put the monarchy for ever beneath the 
law, and reduce it to an integrant portion instead of 
the primary source and principle of the constitution. 
She must reverse the favoured maxim, “ A deo rex, a 
cege lex ; ” and make the crown itself appear the crea- 
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ture of the law. But our ancient monarchy, strong in 
a possession of seven centuries, and in those high and 
paramount prerogatives which the consenting testimony 
of lawyers and the submission of parliaments had 
recognised, a monarchy from which the House of 
Commons and every existing peer, though not perhaps 
the aristocratic order itself, derived its participation in 
the legislature, could not be bent to the republican 
theories which have been not very successfully attempted 
in some modern codes of constitution. It could not be 
held, without breaking up all the foundations of our 
policy, that fche monarchy emanated from the parliament, 
or, in any historical sense, from the people. But by 
the Revolution, and by the Act of Settlement, the rights 
of the actual monarch, of the reigning family, were 
made to emanate from the parliament and the people. 
In technical language, in the grave and respectful 
theory of our constitution, the crown is still the fountain 
from which law and justice spring forth. Its prero- 
gatives are in the main the same as under the Tudors 
and the Stuarts : but the right of the House of Bruns- 
wick to exercise them can only be deduced from the 
Convention of 1688. 

The great advantage, therefore, of the Revolution, as 
I would especially affirm, consists in that 'which was 
reckoned its reproach by many, and its misfortune by 
more,— -that it broke the line of succession. No other 
remedy could have been found, according to the temper 
and prejudices of those times, against the unceasing 
conspiracy of power. But when the very tenure of 
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power was conditional, when the crown, as we may say, 
gave recognizances for. its good behaviour, when any 
violent and concerted aggressions on public -liberty 
would have ruined those who could only resist an in- 
veterate faction by the arms which liberty put m their 
ha-nds, the several parts of the constitution were kept 
in cohesion by a tie far stronger than statutes --that of 
a common interest in its preservation. The attach 
ment of James to Popery, his infatuation, his obstinacy, 
his pusillanimity, nay, even the death of the Duke of 
Gloucester, the life of the Prince of Wales, the extra- 
ordinary permanence and fidelity of his paity, were all 
the destined means through which our present grandeur 
and liberty, our dignity of thinking on matters of 
government, have been perfected. Those liberal tenets, 
which at the era of the Eevolution were maintained 
but by one denomination of English party, and rather 
perhaps on authority of not very good precedents in 
our history, than of sound general reasoning, became in 
the course of the next generation almost equally the 
creed of the other whose long exclusion from govern- 
ment taught them to solicit the people’s favour: and 
by the time that Jacobitism was extinguished, had 
passed into received maxims of English politics. 
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Thomas Babington, Lord Macatjlay. Bom 1800 ; Died 1859. 

Bistingolshed as a statesman, as an orator, and as an essayist; 
but above all as a historian. His History of England, after a 
preliminary sketch of the earlier period, deals more in detail 
with the events that led up to, and those that followed, 
the Revolution of 1688. The chief character, and we might 
almost say the hero, of the book, is William III.; but the 
history was interrupted by the author’s death before the 
account of William’s reign had been brought to a conclusion. 
In brilliancy of illustration, in graphic description, and in 
charm of style, Macaulay has never been surpassed. 


The Last Days of Argyle. 

And now commenced the brightest part of Argyle’s 
career. His enterprise had hitherto brought on him 
nothing but reproach and derision. His great error 
was that he did not resolutely refuse to accept the 
name without the power of a general. Had he re- 
mained quietly at his retreat in Friesland, he would in 
a few years have been recalled with honour to his 
country, and would have been conspicuous among the 
ornaments and the props of constitutional monarchy. 
Had he conducted his expedition according to his own 
views, and carried with him no followers but such as 
were prepared implicitly to obey all his orders, he might 
possibly have effected something great. For what he 
wanted as a captain seems to have been, not courage. 
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nor activity, nor skill, but simple authority. He should 
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this advantage, that it «.W M» « **"■ ^ 
not to be mistaken, what manner of man he was. 1 rc n 
the day when he quitted Friesland to the day when his 
followers separated at Kilpatrick, he had. never een a 
free agent. He had borne the responsibility of a long 
series of measures which his judgment disapproved 
Now at length he stood alone. Captivity had restored 
to him the noblest kind of liberty-tlie liberty of 
governing himself in all his words and actions accord- 
ing to his own sense of the right and of the becoming. 
From that moment he became as one inspired with 
a ew wisdom and virtue. His intellect seemed to he 
strengthened and concentrated, his moral character to he 
at once elevated and softened. The insolence of the 
conquerors spared nothing that could try the temper o 
a man proud of ancient nobility and of patriarchal 
d omini on. The prisoner was dragged through Edin- 
burgh in triumph. He walked on foot, bareheaded, up 
the whole length of that stately street, which, over- 
shadowed by dark and gigantic piles of stone, leads from 
Holyrood House to the castle. Before him marched 
the hangman hearing the ghastly instrument which was 
to be used at the quartering block. The victorious 
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party had not forgotten that, thirty-five years before 
this time, the father of Argyle had been at the head of 
the faction which put Montrose to death. Before that 
event the Houses of Graham and Campbell had borne 
no love to each other, and they had ever since been at 
deadly feud. Care was taken that the prisoner should 
pass through the same gate and the same streets through 
which Montrose had been led to the same doom. When 
the Earl reached the castle his legs were put in irons, 
and he was informed that he had hut a few days to live. 
It had been determined not to bring him to trial for 
his recent offence, hut to put him to death under the 
sentence pronounced against him several years before ; 
a sentence so flagitiously unjust, that the most servile 
and obdurate lawyers of that bad age could not speak 
of it without shame. 

But neither the ignominious procession up the High 
Street, nor the near view of death, had power to disturb 
the gentle and majestic patience of Argyle. His forti- 
tude was tried by a still more severe test. A paper of 
interrogatories was laid before him by order of the 
Privy Council. He replied to those questions to which 
he could reply without danger to any of his friends, and 
refused to say more. He was told that unless he re- 
turned fuller answers he should be put to the torture. 
James, who was doubtless sorry that he could not feast 
his own eyes with the sight of Argyle in the boots, 
sent down to Edinburgh positive orders that nothing 
should be omitted which could wring out of the traitor 
information against all who had been concerned in the 
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treason. But menaces were vain. With torments and 
death in immediate prospect MacCallum More thought 
far less of himself than of his poor clansmen. “ I was 
busy this day,” he wrote from his cell, “treating ioi 
them and in some hopes. But this evening orders came 
that I must di e upon Monday or Tuesday ; and I am to 
be put to the torture if I answer not all questions upon 

oath. Yet I hope God shall support me ” 

The torture was not inflicted. Perhaps the magnani 
mity of the victim had moved the conquerors to un- 
wonted compassion. He himself remarked that at first 
they had been very harsh to him, but that they soon 
began to treat him with respect and kindness. God, 
he said, had melted their hearts. It is certain that he 
did not, to save himself from the utmost cruelty of his 
enemies, betray any of his friends. On the last morn- 
ing of his life he wrote these words: “I have named 
none to their disadvantage. I thank God he hath 
supported me wonderfully. 

He composed his own epitaph, a short poem, full of 
meaning and spirit, simple and forcible in style, and 
not contemptible in versification. In this little piece 
he complained that, though his enemies had repeatedly 
decreed his death, Ms friends had been still more cruel 
A comment on these expressions is to be found in a 
letter which he addressed to a lady residing in Holland. 
She had furnished him with a large sum of money for 
his expedition, and he thought her entitled to a full ex- 
planation of the causes which had led to his failure. 
He acquitted his coadjutors of treachery, but described 
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their folly, their ignorance, and their factions perverse- 
ness, in terms which their own testimony has since 
proved to have been richly deserved. He afterwards 
doubted whether he had not used language too severe 
to become a dying Christian, and, in a separate paper, 
begged his friend to suppress what he had said of 
men. “ Only this I must acknowledge,” he mildly 
added ; “ they are not governable.” 

Most of his few remaining hours were passed in 
devotion, and in affectionate intercourse with some 
members of his family. He professed no repentance 
on account of his last enterprise, hut bewailed, with 
great emotion, his former compliance in spiritual things 
with the pleasure of the government. He had, he 
said, been justly punished. One who had so long 
been guilty of cowardice and dissimulation was not 
worthy to be the instrument of salvation to the 
and Church. Yet the cause, he frequently repeated, 
was the cause of God, and would assuredly triumph 
“ I do not,” he said, “ take on myself to be a prophet, 
but I have a strong impression on my spirit, that 
deliverance will come very suddenly.” It is not 
that some zealous Presbyterians should have laid up 
saying in their hearts, and should, at a later period 
have attributed it to Divine inspiration. 

So effectually bad religious faith and hope, 
operating with natural courage and equanimity, com- 
posed his spirits, that, on the very day on which he 
was to die, he dined with appetite, conversed with 
gaiety at table, and, after Lis last meal, lay down, as he 
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The door of the cell was softly opened ; and the y 
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him. He turned away sick at heart, 1 an 

castle, and took refuge iu the dwelling o a 

family who lived hard by. There he flung himself on 

a coulk, and gave himself up to an agony of remorse 

and shame. His kinswoman, alarmed by his oo s aiic 

groans, thought that he had been taken with sudcen 

illness, and begged lum to drm ' a cup o s • ’ 

no,” he said ; “ that will do me no good. She piajed 
him to tell her what had disturbed him. I have been 
he said, “in Argyle’s prison. I have seen him witMn 
an hour of eternity, sleeping as sweetly as evei m 
did. But as for me—” 

And now the Earl had risen from his bed, and had 
prepared himself for what was yet to be endured. He 
las first brought down the High Street to the Council 
House, where he was to remain during the short in- 
terval which was still to elapse before the execution, 
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During that interval he asked for pen and ink, and 
wrote to his wife : u Dear heart, God is unchangeable : 
He hath always been good and gracious to me ; and no 
place alters it. Forgive me all my faults ; and now 
comfort thyself in Him, in whom only true comfort is 
to be found. The Lord be with thee, bless and comfort 
thee, my dearest. Adieu.” 

It was now time to leave the Council House. The 
divines who attended the prisoner were not of his own 
persuasion ; but he listened to them with civility, and 
exhorted them to caution their flocks against those 
doctrines which all Protestant Churches unite in con- 
demning. He mounted the scaffold, where the rude old 
guillotine of Scotland, called the Maiden, awaited him, 
and addressed the people in a speech, tinctured with 
the peculiar phraseology of his sect, but breathing the 
spirit of serene piety. His enemies, he said, he 
forgave, as he hoped to be forgiven. Only a single 
acrimonious expression escaped him. One of the epis- 
copal clergymen who attended him went to the edge of 
the scaffold, and called out in a loud voice , 44 My Lord dies 
a Protestant.” t£ Yes,” said the Earl, stepping forward, 
“ and not only a Protestant, but with a heart-hatred of 
Popery, of Prelacy, and of all superstition.” He then 
embraced his friends, put into their hands some tokens 
of remembrance for his wife and children, kneeled 
down, laid his head on the block, prayed during a few 
minutes, and gave the signal to the executioner. His 
head was fixed on the top of the Tolbooth, where the 
bead of Montrose had formerly decayed. 
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CO NTEMP ORA R Y WRITERS. 


It was a murky confusion — bore and there blotted witn 
a colour like tlie colour of the smoko from damp fuel— 
of flying clouds tossed up into most remarkable heaps, 
suggesting greater heights in the clouds than there 
were depths below them to the bottom of the deepest 
hollows in the earth, through which the wild moon 
seemed to plunge headlong, as if, in a dread disturbance 
of the laws of nature, she had lost her way and were 
frightened. There had been a wind all day ; and it 
was rising then, with an extraordinary great sound. 
In another hour it had much increased, and the sky 
was more overcast, and it blew hard. 

But, as the night advanced, the clouds closing in and 
densely overspreading the whole sky, then very dark, 
it came on to blow, harder and harder. It still in- 
creased, until our horses could scarcely face the wind. 
Many times, in the dark part of the night (it was then 
late in September, when the nights were not short.), 
the leaders turned about, or came to a dead stop ; and 
we were often in serious apprehension that the coach 
would be blown over. Sweeping gusts of rain came 
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up before this storm like showers of steel ; and at those 
times, when there was any shelter of trees or lee walls 
to be» got, we were fain to stop, in a sheer impossibility 
of continuing the struggle. 

When the day broke, it blew harder and harder. I 
had been in Yarmouth when the seamen said it blew 
great guns, but I had never known the like of this, 
or anything approaching to it.. We came to Ipswich— 
very late, having had to fight every inch of ground 
since we were ten miles out of London ; and found a 
cluster of people in the market-place, who had risen 
from their beds in the night, fearful of falling chimneys. 
Some of these, congregating about the inn-yard while 
we changed horses, told us of great sheets of lead 
having been ripped off a high church-tower, and flung 
into a by-street, which they then blocked up. Others 
had to tell of country people, coming in from neigh- 
bouring villages, who had seen great trees being torn 
out of the earth, and whole ricks scattered about the 
roads and fields. Still, there was no abatement in the 
storm, hut it blew harder. 

As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, 
from which this mighty wind was blowing dead on 
shore, its force became more and more terrific. Long 
before we saw the sea, its spray was on our lips, and 
showered salt rain upon us. The water was out, over 
miles and miles, over the fiat country adjacent to 
Yarmouth ; and every sheet and puddle lashed its 
Links, and had its stress of little breakers setting 
heavily towards us. When we came within sight of 
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the sea, the waves on the horizon, caught at intervals 
above the rolling abyss, were like glimpses of another 
shore with towers and buildings. When at last we got 
into the town, the people came out to their doors, all - 
aslant, and with streaming hair, making a wonder of 
the mail that had come through such a night. 

I put up at the old inn, and went down to look at the 
sea; staggering along the street, which was strewn 
with sand and seaweed, and with flying blotches of 
sea-foam ; afraid of falling slates and tiles ; and holding 
by people I met at angry corners. Coming near the 
beacb, I saw, not only tbe boatmen, but half the people 
of the town, lurking behind buildings; some, now and 
then, braving the fury of the storm to look away to sea, 
and blown sheer out of their course in trying to get 
zigzag back. 

Joining these groups, I found bewailing women 
whose husbands were away in herring or oyster boats, 
Which there was too much reason to think might have 
foundered before they could run in anywhere for 
safety. Grizzled old sailors were among the people, 
shaking their heads as they looked from water to sky, 
and muttering to one another ; shipowners, excited and 
uneasy; children huddling together, and peering into 
older faces ; even stout mariners, disturbed and anxious, 
levelling their 'glasses at the sea from behind places of 
shelter, as if they were surveying an enemy. 

The tremendous sea itself, when I could find sufficient 
pause to look at it, in the agitation, of the blinding 
wind, tbe flying stmes and sand, and the awful noise, 



confounded me. As the high watery walls came rolling 
in, and, at their highest, tumbled into surf, they looked 
as if the least would engulf the town. As the receding 
wave swept back with a hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop 
out deep caves in the beach, as if its purpose were 
undermine the earth. When some white-headed billows 
thundered on, and dashed themselves to pieces before 
they reached the land, every fragment of the late 
seemed possessed by the full might of its wrath, rushing 
to be gathered to the composition of another monster. 
Undulating hills were changed to valleys, undulating 
valleys (with a solitary storm-bird sometimes skimming 
through them) were lifted up to hills ; masses of watei 
shivered and shook the beach with a booming sound ; 
every shape tumultuously rolled on, as soon as made, 
to change its shape and place, and beat another shape 
and place away ; the ideal shore on the horizon, wi 
its towers and buildings, rose and fell; the clouds 
flew fast and thick ; I seemed to see a rending 
upheaving of all nature. 

Not finding Ham among the people whom this 
able wind —for it is still remembered down 
greatest ever known tc blow upon that coast- 
brought together, I made my -way to his house. It was 
shut ; and as no one answered to my knocking, I went, 
by backways and by-lanes, to the yard where 
worked. I learned, there, that he had gone 
Lowestoft, to meet some sudden exigency of ship- 
repairing in which his skill was required ; but that he 
would be back to-morrow morning, in good time. 
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I wen fc back to the inn ; and when 1 had washed and 
dressed, and tried to sleep, hut in vain, it was five 
o’clock in the afternoon. I had not sat five minutes 
by the coffee-room fire, when the waiter coming to stir 
it, as an excuse for talking, told me that two colliers 
had gone down, with all hands, a few miles away ; and 
that some other ships had been seen labouring hard in 
the Roads, and trying, in great distress, to keep off 
ji 44' shore. Mercy on them, and on all poor sailors, said 

|' ; "'l he, if we had another night like the last ! — 

The waiter’s dismal intelligence about the ships 
immediately connected itself, without any effort of my 
volition, with my uneasiness about Ham. I was per- 
suaded that I had an apprehension of his returning 
from Lowestoft by sea, and being lost. This grew so 
strong with me, that I resolved to go back to the yard 
before I took my dinner, and ask the boat-builder if 
lie thought his attempting to return by sea at all 
likely? If he gave me the least reason to think so, I 
would go over to Lowestoft and prevent it by bringing 
him with me. 

I hastily ordered my dinner, and went back to the 
yard. I was none too soon ; for the boat-builder, with 
a lantern in his hand, was locking the yard-gate. Ho 
quite laughed, when I asked him the question, and 
said there was no fear ,* no man in his senses, or out of 
them, would put off in such a gale of wind, least of all 
Ham Peggotty, who had been born to seafaring. 

So sensible of this, beforehand, that I had really 
felt ashamed of doing what I was never! hoi ess in) polled 
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to do, I went "back to the inn. If such a wind 
rise, I think it was rising. The howl and roar, the 
rat fling of the doors and windows, the rumbling in the 
chimneys, the apparent rocking of the very house that 
sheltered me, and the prodigious tumult of the sea, 
were more fearful than in the morning. But 
was now a great darkness besides ; and that invested 
the storm with new terrors real and fanciful. 

I could not eat, I could not sit still, I could not con- 
tinue steadfast to anything. Something within me, 
faintly answering to the storm without, tossed up the 
depths of my memory, and made a tumult in them. Yet, 
in all the hurry of my thoughts, wild running with 
the thundering sea, — the storm and my uneasiness 
regarding Ham, were always in the foreground. 

My dinner went away almost un tasted, and I tried 
to refresh myself with a glass or two of wine. In vain 
I fell into a dull slumber before the fire, without losin 
my consciousness, either of the uproar out of doors, or 
of the place in which I was. Both became over- 
shadowed with a new and indefinable horror ; and 
when I awoke — or rather when I shook off the lethargy 
that bound me in my chair — my whole frame thrilled 
with objectless and unintelligible fear. 

I walked to and fro, tried to read an old gazetteer, 
listened to the awful noises : looked at faces, scenes, 
and figures in the fire. At length, the steady ticking 
of, the undisturbed clock on the wall tormented me to 
that degree that I resolved to go to bed. 

it was re-assuring, on such a night, to be told that 
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servants Bail agreed together to sit up 
I went to bed, exceedingly weary and 
my lying down, all such sensations 
and X was broad awake, with 


some of tlxe inn 
until morning, 
heavy; but, on 
vanished, as if by magic, 
every sense refined. 

For hours I lay there, listening to the wind and 
water ; imagining now, that I heard shrieks out at sea ; 
now, that I distinctly heal'd the firing of signal guns ; 
and now, the fall of houses in the town. I got up, 
several times, and looked out ; but could see nothing, 
except the reflection in the window-panes of the taint 
candle I had left burning, and of my own haggard face 
looking in at mo from the black void. 

At length, my restlessness attained to such a pitch, 
that I hurried on my clothes and went downstairs. 
In the large kitchen, where I dimly saw bacon ami 
ropes of onions hanging from the beams, the watchers 
were clustered together, in various attitudes, about a 
table, purposely moved away from the great chimney, 
and brought near the door. 

I remained tLere, I dare say, two hours. Once, I opened 
the yard-gate, and looked into the empty street. Ike 
sand, the seaweed, and the flakes of foam, were driving 
by, and I was obliged to call for assistance before I 
could shut the gate again, and make it fast against the 
wind. 

There was a dark gloom in my solitary chamber, 
when I at length returned to it ; but I was tired 
now, and getting into bed again, fell— off a tower and 
down a precipice— into the depths of sleep. I have ail 
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impression that for a long time, though I 
of being elsewhere and in a variety of scenes, it was 
alwaysdblowing in my dream* At' length, I lost 
feeble hold upon reality, and was engaged with two 
dear friends, but who they were I don’t know, 
siege of some town in a roar of 'cannonading. 

The thunder of the cannon was so loud and incessant 
that I could not hear something I much desired 
hear, until 1 made a great exertion and awoke. It 
broad day — eight or nine o’clock; the storm raging, in 
lieu of the batteries; and some one knocking and 
at my door. 

“ What is the matter ? ” I cried. 

“ A wreck ! Close by ! ” 

I sprung out of bed, and asked what wreck ? 

“ A schooner, from Spain or Portugal, laden 
fruit and wine. Make haste, sir, if you want to see 
her ! It’s thought, down on the beach, she’ll go to pieces 
every moment.” 

The excited voice went clamouring along the stair- 
case ; and I wrapped myself in my clothes as quickly 
as I could, and ran into the street. 

Numbers of people were there before me, all 
in one direction, to the beach. I ran the same way, 
outstripping a good many, and soon came facing the 
wild sea. 

The wind might by this time have 
though not more sensibly than if the cannonading I 
had dreamed of, had been diminished by 
of half a dozen guns out of hundreds. 
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having upon it tlie . additional agitation of the whole 
night, was infinitely more terrific than when 1^ had 
seen it last. Every appearance it had then presented 
bore the expression of being swelled ; and the height to 
which the breakers rose, and, looking over one another 
bore one another down, and rolled in, in interminable 
hosts, was most appalling. 

In the difficulty of hearing anything but wind and 
waves, and in the crowd, and the unspeakable confusion, 
and my first breathless efforts to stand against the 
weather, I was so confused that I looked out to sea for 
the wreck, and saw nothing but the foaming heads of 
the great waves. A half-dressed boatman, standing 
next me, pointed with his bare arm (a tattoo d arrow 
on it, pointing in the same direction) to the left. Then 
0 great Heaven, I saw it, close in upon us ! 

One mast was broken short off, six or eight feet from 
the deck, and lay over the side, entangled in a maze of 
sail and rigging ; and all that ruin, as the ship lolled 
and beat— which she did without a moment’s pause, 
and with a violence quite inconceivable— beat the side 
as if it would stave it in. Some efforts were even then 
being made, to cut this portion of the wreck away; 
for, as the ship, which was broadside on, turned 
towards us in her rolling, I plainly descried her people 
ax work with axes, especially one active figure with 
long curling hair, conspicuous among the rest. But, a 
great cry, which was audible even above the wind and 
water, rose from the shore at this moment ; the sea, 
sweeping over the rolling wreck, made a clean breach, 
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and carried men, spars, casks, planks, bulwarks, heaps 
of such toys into the boiling surge. 

The second mast was yet standing, with the rags of 
a rent sail, and a wild confusion of broken cordage 
flapping to and fro. The ship had struck once, the 
same boatman hoarsely said in my ear, and then lifted 
in and struck again. I understood him to add that she 
I was parting amidships, and I could readily suppose 

so, for the rolling and beating were too tremendous for 
any human work to suffer long. As he spoke, there 
was another great cry of pity from the beach; four 
men arose with the wreck out of the deep, clinging to 
the rigging of the remaining mast; uppermost, the 
J active figure with the curling hair. 

There was a bell on board; and as the ship rolled 
and dashed, like a desperate creature driven mad, now 
showing us the whole sweep of her deck, as she turned 
on her beam-ends towards the shore, now nothing but 
j her keel, as she sprung wildly over and turned towards 

| the sea, the hell rang ; and its sound, the knell of those 

[ unhappy men, was borne towards us on the wind. 

| Again we lost her, and again she rose. Two men were 

gone. The agony on shore increased. Men groaned, 
and clasped their hands ; women shrieked, and turned 
away their faces. Some ran wildly up and down along 
the beach, crying for help where no help could be, I 
, found myself one of these, frantically imploring a knot 

1 of sailors whom I knew, not to let those two lost 

creatures perish before our eyes. 

They were making out to me, in an agitated way — 



1 don’t know how, tor the little i coiuu neai x 
scarcely composed enough to understand-— that tlie f life- 
boat had been bravely manned an hour ago, and could 
do nothing ; and that as no man would be so desperate 
as to attempt to wade off with a rope, and establish a 
communication with the shore, there was nothing lett 
to try ; when I noticed that some new sensation moved 
the people on the b^ach, and saw them part, and Ham 
come breaking through them to the fiont. 

I ran to him— as well as I know, to repeat my 
appeal for help. But, distracted though I was, by 
a sight so new to me and terrible, the determination 
in his face, and his look, out to sea, awoke me to a 
knowledge of his danger. I held him back with both 
arms; and implored the men with whom I had been 
speaking, not to listen to him, not to do murder, not to 
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where the people around me made me stay ; urging, as 
I confusedly perceived, that he was bent on going, with 
help or* without, and that I should endanger the pre- 
cautions for his safety "by troubling those with whom 
they rested. I don’t know what I answered, or what 
they rejoined ; hut, I saw hurry on the beach, and men 
running with ropes from a capstan that was there, and 
penetrating into a circle of figures that hid him from 
me. Then I saw him standing alone, in a seaman’s 
frock and trousers : a rope in his hand, or slung to his 
wrist; another round his body; and several of the 
best men holding, at a little distance, to the latter, 
which he laid out himself, slack upon the shore, at his 
feet. 

The wreck, even to my unpractised eye, was breaking 
up. I saw that she was parting in the middle, and 
that the life of the solitary man upon the mast hung 
by a thread. Still, he clung to it. He had a singular 
red cap on, — not like a sailor’s cap, but of a finer colour ; 
and as the few yielding planks between him and de- 
struction rolled and bulged, and his anticipative death 
knell rung, he was seen by all of us to wave it. I saw 
him do it now, and thought I was going distracted, 
when his action brought an old remembrance to my 
mind of a once dear friend. 

Ham watched the sea, standing alone, w r ith the 
silence of suspended breath behind him, and the storm 
before, until there was a great retiring wave, when 
with a backwaid glance at those who held the rope 
which was made fast round his holy, he clashed in after 
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it and in a moment was buffering with the water; 
rising with the hills, falling with the valleys lost 
beneath the foam; then drawn again to land., Ihey 

hauled in hastily. _ 

He was hurt. X saw blood on his face, from where 

I stood; but he took no thought of that. He seemed 
hurriedly to give them some directions for leaving him 
more free-or so I judged from the motion of Ms arm— 
and was gone as before. 

And now he made for the wreck, rising with the 
hills, falling with the valleys, lost beneath the rugged 
foam, borne in towards the shore, borne on towards the 
ship, striving hard and valiantly. The distance was 
nothing, but the power of the sea and wind made the 
strife deadly. At length he neared, the wreck. He 
was so near, that with one more of his vigorous strokes 
he would be clinging to it,— when, a high, green, vast 
hill-side of water, moving on shoreward, from beyond the 
ship he seemed to leap up into it with a mighty bound, 
and the ship was gone ! 

Some eddying fragments I saw in the sea, as if a 
mere cash had been broken, in running to the spot 
where they were hauling in. Consternation was in 
every face. They drew him to my very feet— insensible 

dead. He was carried to the nearest house ; and, no 

one preventing me now, I remained near him, busy, 
while every means of restoration were tried ; hut lie 
had been beaten to death by the great wave, and his 
generous heart was stilled for ever. 

As I sat beside the bed, when hope was abandoned 
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and all was done, a fisherman, who had known me 
when I was a child and ever since, whispered my name 
atUie # door. 

“ Sir,” said he, with tears starting to his weather- 
beaten face, which, with his trembling lips, was ashy 
pale, “ will yon come over yonder ? ” 

The old remembrance that had been recalled to me, 
was in his look. I asked him, terror-stricken, leaning 
on the arm he held out to support me : 

“ Has a body come ashore ? ” 

He said, te Yes.” 

“ Do I know it?*’ I asked then. 

He answered nothing. 

But, he led me to the shore. And on that part of it 
where we had looked for shells, two children— on that 
part of it where some lighter fragments of the old 
boat, blown down last night, had been scattered by the 
wind — I saw him lying with his head upon his arm, as 
I had often seen him lie at school. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 

The Friendship of Boors. 

There were two members of the clnb to which Dr. 
Samuel Johnson belonged, to each of whom he was 
sincerely attached, and who were attached to each 
other, though in their habits, occupations, talents, 
modes of thinking, they were as unlike him, and unlike 
each other, as any two men could be. They had, 
■ A > r - X 
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indeed, a common origin. 

Edmund Burke -were boi 
carried Ms country about 
be was always blundering and 

natured. Burke only 

by bis zeal for tbe improvement 
ever its affairs came 
these two men, with tbe vast differences 
UAtween them, may both become our 


But Goldsmith 
•with him wherever he 'went ; 

1 reckless, and good- 
showed where he had been born 
of his country when- 
under discussion. I believe that 
that there are 
* friends, and that 
r enjoy the 4 Deserted \ iilage, 
afield/ or the ‘Speeches on 
•he 4 Reflections on the Drench 
f do. All Goldsmith’s friends 
him, laughing at him, and 
gv fmrnd that he had a fund of 
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know much, of a Sir Boger do Coverley. His books, I 
tkjink, must be always pleasant, as well as profitable, 
friends, provided we do not expect from them, as we 
ought not to expect from any friend, more than they 
profess to give. 

Burke is a friend of another order. J olmson said of 
him, “ that if you met him under a gateway in a 
shower of rain, you must perceive that he was a re- 
markable man.” I do not think we can take up the 
most insignificant fragment of the most insignificant 
speech or pamphlet he ever put forth, without arriving 
at the same conviction. But he does what is better 
than make us acknowledge him as a remarkable man. 
He makes us acknowledge that we are small men, 
that we have talked about subjects of which we had 
little knowledge, and the principles of which we had 
imperfectly sounded. 

He told the electors of Bristol that they might reject 
him if they pleased, but that he should maintain his 
position as an English statesman and an honest man. 
They did reject him, of course, but his speech remains 
as a model for all true men to follow ; as a warning to 
all who adopt another course, that they may make 
friends for the moment, but that they will not have a 
friend in their own conscience, and that their books, if 
they leave any, will be no friends to those who read 
them in the times to come. 

Away from the club in which Johnson, Burke, and 
Goldsmith, were wont to meet, in a little village in 
Buckinghamshire, dwelt another poet, who was not 

z 2 
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uninterested in their doings, and who had in his youth 
mixed with London wits. William Cowper inspired 
much friendship among men, and still more among 
women, during his' lifetime; they found him the 
pleasantest of all companions in his bright hours, and 
they did not desert him in his dark hours. His books 
hare been friends to a great many since he left the 
earth, because they exhibit him very faithfully m both ; 
some of his letters and some of his poems being full of 
mirth and quiet gladness, some of them revealing awful 
struggles and despair. Whatever estimate may be 
formed of his poetry in comparison with that of earlier 
or later writers, every one must feel that his English is 
that of a scholar and a gentleman ; that he had the 
purest enjoyment of domestic life, and of what one may 
call the domestic or still life of nature. One is sure 
also that he had the most earnest faith, which he 
cherished for others when he could find no comfort in it 
for himself. These would be sufficient explanations of 
the interest which he has awakened in so many simple 
and honest readers, who turn to books for sympathy 
and fellowship, and do not like a writer at all the 
worse because he also demands their sympathy with 
him. Cowper is one of the strongest instances, and 
proofs, how much more qualities of this kind affect 
Englishmen than any others. The gentleness of his life 
might lead some to suspect him of effeminacy ; but the 
old Westminster school-boy and cricketer,' comes out in 
the midst of his ‘Meditation on Sofas;’ and the deep 
tragedy which was at the bottom of his whole life, and 
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which grew more terrible as the shadows of evening 
closed npon him, shows that there may be unutterable 
struggles in those natures which seem least formed for 
the rough work of the world. In one of his later poems 
he speaks of himself as one 

“Who, tempest- tossed, and wrecked at last, 

Comes home to port no more.*’ 

But his nephew, who was with him on his death-bed, 
says that there was a look of holy surprise on his 
features after his eyes were closed, as if there were 
very bright visions for him behind the veil that was 
impenetrable to him here. 


THOMAS CARLYLE, 


Childhood. 

“ Happy season of Childhood ! Kind Nature, that 
art to all a bountiful mother ; that visitest the poor 
man’s hut with auroral radiance ; and for thy nursling 
hast provided a soft swathing of Love and infinite 
Hope, wherein he waxes and slumbers, danced: ound 
by sweetest dreams ! If the paternal cottage still shuts 
us in, its roof still screens us ; with a father we have as 
yet a prophet, priest and king, and an obedience that 
makes us free. 

“The young spirit has awakened out of Eternity, 
and knows not what we mean by Time ; as yet time is 
iio fast -hurrying stream, but a sportful sunlit ocean j 
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years to the child are as ages ; Ah ! the secret of • 

Vicissitude, of that slower or quicker decay, and j 

ceaseless down-rushing of the universal world-fain ic, | 

from the granite mountain to the man or day-moth, is j 

yet unknown ; and in a motionless universe, we taste, ; 

what afterwards, in the quick- whirling universe is j 

for ever denied us, the halm of rest. Sleep on, thou fail ; 

child, for thy long rough journey is at hand ! A little I 

while, and thou too shalt sleep no more, hut thy very 
dreams shall he mimic battles; thou, too, with old || 

Arnauld, wilt have to say in stern patience; ‘Rest! ? 

Best! Shall I not have all Eternity to rest in?’ || 

Celestial nepenthe ! though a Pyrrhus conquer empiies, 
and an Alexander sack the world, he finds thee not ; 
and thou hast once fallen gently, of thy own accord, on yj 

the eyelids, on the heart of every mother s child. Por 
as yet, sleeping and waking are one; the fair Life- M 
garden rustles infinite around, and everywhere is dewy 
fragrance, and the budding of hope ; which budding, if ?|| 

in youth, too frostnipt, it grows to flowers, will in 
manhood yield no fruit, but a prickly, bitter-rinded 
stone-fruit, of which the fewest can find the kernel.” 

The Character of Burks. f 

Properly speaking, there is but one era in the life of f 

Burns, and that the earliest. We have not youth and 
manhood, but only youth : for, to the end, we discern 
no decisive change in the complexion of his character; . •! 
in his thirty-seventh year, he is still, as it were, in 
youth. With all that resoluteness of judgment, that 

0 . \ 0 : . ' V/l 
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penetrating insight, and singular maturity of intellec- 
tual power, exhibited in his writings, he never attains 
to* a^y clearness regarding himself; to the last he 
never ascertains his peculiar aim, even with such dis- 
tinctness as is common among ordinary men ; and there- 
fore never can pursue it with that singleness of will, 
which insures success and some contentment to such 
men. To the last, he wavers between two purposes : 
glorying in his talent, like a true poet, he yet cannot 
consent to make this his chief and sole glory, and to 
follow it as the one thing needful, through poverty 
or riches, through good or evil report. Another 
far meaner ambition still cleaves to him ; he must 
dream and struggle about a certain ‘ Kook of Inde- 
pendence ; 5 which, natural and even admirable as it 
might be, was still but a warring with the world, on 
the comparatively insignificant ground of his being 
more completely or less completely supplied with 
money, than others ; of his standing at a higher or 
a, lower altitude in general estimation than others. 
For the world still appears to him, as to the young, in 
borrowed colours: ho expects from it what it cannot 
give to any man; seeks for contentment, not within 
himself, in action and wise effort, but from without, in 
.the kindness of circumstances, in love, friendship, 
honour, and pecuniary ease. He would be happy, not 
actively and in himself, but passively and from some 
ideal cornucopia of enjoyments, not earned by his own 
labour, but showered on him by the beneficence of 
Destiny. Thus, like a young man, he cannot gird 
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himself up for any worthy well-calculated goal, but 
swerves to and fro, between passionate hope and remorse- 
ful disappointment : rushing onwards with a deep tem- 
pestuous force, he surmounts or breaks asunder many a 
barrier ; travels, nay advances far, but advancing only 
under uncertain guidance, is ever and anon turned from 
ids path ; and to the last, cannot reach the only true 
happiness of a man, that of clear decided activity in 
the sphere for which, by nature and circumstances, he 
has been fitted and appointed. 

We do not say these things in dispraise of Burns ; 
xi ay, perhaps, they but interest us the more in his 
favour. This blessing is not given soonest to the best; 
but rather, it is often the greatest minds that are latest 
in obtaining it; for where most is to he developed, 
most time may be required to develop it. A complex 
condition had been assigned him from without; as 
complex a condition from within : no ‘ pre-established 
harmony ’ existed between the clay soil of Mossgiel and 
the empyrean soul of Robert Burns ; it was not won- 
derful that the adjustment between them should have 
been long postponed, and his arm long cumbered, and 
bis sight confused, in so vast and discordant an economy 
as he had been appointed steward over. Byron was, at 
his death, but a year younger than Burns ; and through 
life, as it might have appeared, far more simply 
situated : yet in him too, we can trace no such adjust- 
ment, no such moral manhood ; but at best, and only a 
little before his end, the beginning of what seemed such. 


By much the most striking incident in Burns’ life is 
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his journey to Edinburgh ; but perhaps a still more 
important one is his residence at Irvine, so early as in 
his twenty-third year. Hitherto his life had been poor, 
toil-worn ; but otherwise not ungenial, and with all its 
distresses, by no means unhappy. In his parentage, 
deducting outward circumstances, he had every reason 
to reckon himself fortunate. His father was a man of 
thoughtful, intense, earnest character, as the best of 
our parents are ; valuing knowledge, possessing some, 
and, what is far better and rarer, open-minded for 
more: a man with a keen insight and devout heart; 
reverent towards God, friendly therefore at once, and 
fearless towards all that God has made ; in one word, 
though but a hard-handed peasant, a complete and 
fully unfolded Man. Such a father is seldom found in 
any rank in society ; and was worth descending far in 
society to seek. Unfortunately, he was very poor ; had 
he been even a little richer, almost never so little, the 
whole might have issued far otherwise. Mighty events 
turn on a straw ; the crossing of a brook decides the 
conquest of the world. Had this William Burns 5 small 
seven acres of nursery-ground anywise prospered, the 
boy Bobert had been sent to school ; had struggled 
forward, as so many weaker men do, to some university ; 
come forth, not as a rustic wonder, but as a regular, 
well-trained intellectual workman, and changed the 
whole course of British Literature, — for it lay in him 
to have done this! But the nursery did not prosper v 
poverty sank his whole family below the help of even 
our cheap school system. Burns remained a hard- 
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worked ploughboy, and British literature took its own 
course. Nevertheless, even in this rugged scene there 
is much to nourish him. If he drudges, it is with 'his 
"brother, and for his hither and mother, whom he loves, 
and would fain shield from want. Wisdom is not 
banished from their poor hearth, nor the balm of 
natural feeling : the solemn words, Let us worship God , 
are heard there from a “ priest-like father ; ” if threaten- 
ings of unjust men throw mother and children into 
tears, these are tears not of grief only, but of holiest 
affection ; every heart in that humble group feels itself 
the closer knit to every other; in their hard warfare 
they are there together, a “little band of brethren.'' 
Neither are such tears, and the deep beauty that dwells 
in them, their only portion. Light visits the hearts 
as it does the eyes of all living : there is a force, too, 
in this youth, that enables him to trample on mis- 
fortune ; nay, to hind it under Iris feet to make him 
sport. For a bold, warm, buoyant humour of character 
has been given him ; and so the thick-coming shapes of 
evil are welcomed with a gay, friendly irony, and in 
their closest pressure, he bates no jot of heart or hope. 
Vague yearnings of ambition fail not, as he grows up ; 
dreamy fancies hang like cloud-cities around him; the 
curtain of existence is slowly rising in many-coloured 
splendour and gloom : and the auroral light of first 
love is gilding his horizon, an 1 the music of song is on 
bis path; and so he walks 

. in glory and in joy, 

Behind his plough, upon the mountain side 
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JOHN HU SKIN. 

Man’s Use and Function. 

Man’s use and function (and let him who will not grant 
me this, follow me no farther, for this I purpos'd 
always to assume) are, to be the witness of the glory of 
God, and to advance that glory by his reasonable 
obedience and resultant happiness. 

Whatever enables us to fulfil this function is, in the 
pure and first sense of the word, useful to us ; pre- 
eminently, therefore, whatever sets the glory of God 
more brightly before us. But things that only help us 
to exist are, in a secondary and mean sense, useful ; 
or rather, if they be looked for alone, they are useless, 
and worse, for it would be better that we should not 
exist, than that we should guiltily disappoint the 
purposes of existence. 

And yet people speak in this working age, when they 
speak from their hearts, as if houses and lands, and 
food and raiment, were alone useful; and as if Sight, 
Thought, and Admiration were all profitless, so that 
men insolently call themselves Utilitarians, who would 
turn, if they had their way, themselves and their race 
into vegetables ; men who think, as far as such can 
be said to think, that the meat is more than the life, 
and the raiment than the body, who look to the earth 
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as a stable, and to its fruit as fodder; vine-dressers and 
husbandmen, who love the corn they grind and.the 
grapes they crush, better than the gardens of the? angels 
upon the slopes of Eden ; hewers of wood, and drawers 
of water, who think that it is to give thorn wood to 
hew, and water to draw, that the pine-forests cover the 
mountains like the shadow of God, and the great rivers 
move like His eternity. And so comes upon us that 
woe of the preacher, that though God “hath made 
everything beautiful in His time, also He hath set the 
world in their heart, so that no man can find out the 
work that God maketh from the beginning to the end. 

This Nebuchadnezzar curse, that sends men to grass 
like oxen, seems to follow hut too closely on the 
excess or continuance of national power and peace. In 
the perplexities of nations, in their struggles for 
existence, in their infancy, their impotence, or even then- 
disorganisation, they have higher hopes, and nobler 
passions. Out of tbe suffering comes the serious mind ; 
out of the salvation, the grateful heart ; out of endur- 
ance, fortitude; out of deliverance, faith; but when 
they have learned to live under providence of laws, and 
with decency and justice of regard for each other, and 
when they have done away with violent and external 
sources of suffering, worse evils seem to arise out of 
their rest ; evils that vex less and mortify more, that 
suck the blood though they do not shed it, and ossify 
the heart though they do not torture it. And deep 
though the causes of thankfulness must he to every 
people at peace with others, and at unity in itself 
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there are causes of fear, also, a fear greater than of 
sword and sedition : that dependence on God may "be 
forgotten, because the bread is given and the water 
sure ; that gratitude .to Him may cease, because His 
constancy of protection has taken the semblance of a 
natural law; that heavenly hope may grow faint 
amidst the full fruition of the world ; that selfish- 
ness may take the place of undemanded devotion, 
compassion be lost in vain glory, and love in dissimula- 
tion ; that enervation may succeed to strength, apathy 
to patience, and the noise of jesting words and foulness 
of dark thoughts, to the earnest purity of the girded 
loins and the burning lamp. About the river of human 
life there is a wintry wind, though a heavenly sun- 
shine ; the iris colours its agitation, the frost fixes 
upon its repose. Let us beware that our rest become 
not the rest of stones, which, so long as they are 
torrent-tossed and thunder-stricken, maintain their 
majesty; but when the stream is silent, and the storm 
passed, suffer the grass to cover them and the lichen to 
feed on them, and are ploughed down into dust. 

And though I believe that we have salt enough of 
ardent and holy mind amongst us, to keep us in some 
measure from this moral decay, yet the signs of it must 
be watched with anxiety, in all matters, however 
trivial, in all directions, however distant. And at this 
time, when the iron roads are tearing up the surface of 
Europe, as grapeshot do the sea, when their great net is 
drawing and twitching the ancient frame and strength 
together contracting all its various life, its rocky arms 
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and rural heart, into a narrow, finite, calculating *1 
metropolis of manufactures; when there is not a monu- 
ment throughout the cities of Europe that speaks of 
old years and mighty people, hut is being swept away 
to build cafes and gaming-houses ; when the honour of 
God is thought to consist in the poverty of His temple, 
and the column is shortened, and the pinnacle shattered, 
the colour is denied to the casement, and the marble to jr 

the altar, while exchequers are exhausted in luxury < 

of boudoirs and pride, of reception-rooms; when w r e # 
ravage without a pause all the loveliness of Creation 
which God, in giving, pronounced good, and destroy 
without a thought all those labours which men have 1 
given their lives and their sons’ sons’ lives to complete, $ 
and have left for a legacy to all their kind, a legacy of 
more than their hearts’ blood, for it is of their souls’ 
travail; there is need, bitter need, to bring hack into 
men’s minds, that to live is nothing, unless to live he 
to know Him by ’Whom we live ; and that He is not to 
be known by marring His fair works, and blotting out 
the evidence of His influences upon His creatures ; not 
amidst the hurry of crowds and crash of innovation, 
but in solitary places, and out of the glowing intelli- 
gences which he gave to men of old. He did not teach 
them how to build for glory and for beauty, He did 
not give them the fearless, faithful, inherited energies 
that worked Ba and down from death to death, genera- 
tion after generation, that we might give the work of 
their poured-out spirit to the axe and the hammer; He 
has not cloven the earth with rivers, that then* white 



wild waves might turn wheels and push paddles, nor 
turned it up under, as it were fire, that it might heat 
wells and cure diseases ; He brings not up His quails 
by the east-wind, only to let them fall in flesh about 
the camp of men ; He has not heaped the rocks of the 
mountain only for the quarry, nor clothed the grass ol 
the field only for the oven. 
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Queen Elizabeth at Oxford. 

The approaching session could not fail to be a stormy , 
one ; and Elizabeth knew, though others might affect 
to be ignorant, that if she was forced into a recognition 
of Mary Stuart, a Catholic revolution would not he 
many months distant. 

At the beginning of August, to gather strength and 
spirit for the struggle, she went on progress not to the 
northern comities where the Queen of Scots had hoped 
to meet her, but first to Stamford on a visit to Cecil, 
thence round to Woodstock, her old prison in the 
perilous days of her sister, and finally, on the evening 
of the 31st, she paid Oxford the honour which 
two years before she had conferred on the siste* 
University, The preparations for her visit were less 
gorgeous, the reception itself far less imposing, yet the 
fairest of her cities in its autumnal robe of sad and 
mellow loveliness, suited the queen’s hum mr, and he] 
stay there had a peculiar interest. 
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She travelled in a carriage. At Wolvercot, three 
miles out on the Woodstock road, she was met by - 

the heads of houses in their gowns and hoods- The 
approach was by the long north avenue leading to the 
north gate; and as she drove along it, she saw in front 
of her the black tower of Bocardo, where Cranmer had 
been long a prisoner, and the ditch where, with his 
brother martyrs, he had given his life for the sins of 
the people. The scene was changed from that chill 
sleety morning, and the soft glow of the August sunset 
was no unfitting symbol of the change of times ; yet 
how soon such another season might tread upon the 
heels of the departing summer, none knew better than . 
’Elizabeth. She went on, under the archway and up 
the corn-market between rows of shouting students. 

The students cried in Latin “ Yivat Begina.” Eliza- >1 

AV-' ' ' ■ m ' 1 

beth, amidst bows and smiles, answered in Latin also, 

“ Gratias ago, gratias ago.” 

At Carfax, where Bishop Langlancls, forty years 
before had burnt “ TyndaFs Testaments,” a professor 
greeted her With a Greek speech, to which, with un- 
looked-for readiness, she replied again in the same 
language. A few more steps brought her down to the 
great gate of Christ Church, the splendid monument of 
Wolsey, and of the glory of the age that was gone. •• 
She left the carriage, and with de Silva at her side, she 
walked under a canopy across the magnificent quad- 
rangle to the Cathedral. The dean, after evening 
service, entertained her at his house. 

The clays of her stay were spent, as at Cambridge-* 
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in healing plays, or in attending fire exercises of the 
University. The subjects chosen for disputation in the 
schools mark the balance of the two streams of ancient 
and modern thought, and show the matter with which 
the rising mind of England was beginning to occupy 
itself. There were discussions on the tides — whether 
or how far they were caused by the attraction of the 
moon. There were arguments on the currency — 
whether a debt contracted, when the coin was pure, 
could be liquidated by the payment of debased money 
of the same nominal value. The keener intellects were 
climbing the stairs of the temple of Modern Science, 
though as yet they were few and feeble, and they were 
looked upon askance with orthodox suspicion. At 
their side the descendants of the schoolmen were 
working on the old safe methods, proving paradoxes by 
laws of logic amidst universal applause. The professor 
of medicine maintained in the queen’s presence that it 
was not the province of the physician to cure disease, 
because diseases were infinite, and the infinite was 
beyond the reach of art ; or again, because medicine 
could not retard age, and age ended in death, and there- 
fore medicine could not preserve life. With trifles 
such as these, the second childhood of the authorities 
was content to drowse away the hours/ More interesting 
than either science or logic, were perilous questions of 
politics, which Elizabeth permitted to be agitated 
before her. 

The Puritan formula, that it was lawful to take 
arms against a had sovereign was argued by examples 
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from the Bible, and from the stories of the patriot 
tyrannicides of Greece and Homo. Di. Humftey 
deserted his friends to gain favour with the queen, and 
protested his horror of rebellion ; hnt the defenders of 
the rights of the people held their ground, and remained 
in possession of it. Pursuing the question into the 
subtilities of theology, they even ventured to say that 
God Himself might instigate a regicide, when Bishop 
Jewel, who was present, stepped down into the 
dangerous arena, and closed the discussion with a 
vindication of the divine right of kings. 

More critically, even in that quiet haven of peaceful 
thought, the great subject of the day, which Elizabeth 
called her death-knell, still pursued her. in eloquent 
student discoursed on the perils to which a nation was 
exposed when the sovereign died with nc successor ^ 
declared. The comparative advantages were argued of 
elective and hereditary monarchy. Each side had its 
hot defenders ; and though the votes of tne University 
were in favour of the natural laws of succession, the 
champion of election had the best of the argument, and 
apparently best pleased the queen. When in the 
peroration of his speech he said he would maintain his 
opinion “with his life, and, if need were, with his 
death,” she exclaimed, “ Excellent— oh, excellent.” 

At the close of the exercises she made a speech in 
Latin, as at Cambridge. She spoke very simply, 
deprecating the praises which had been heaped npon 
her. “ She had been educated well,” she said, “ though 
the soed had fallen on a barren soil : but she hr ed 
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study if she liad not profited by it ; and for the Uni- 
versities, she would do her best that they should 
flourish while she lived, and after her death continue 
long to prosper,” 

So five bright days passed swiftly, and on the sixth 
she rode away over Magdalen Bridge to Windsor. As 
she crested Headington Hill, she reined-in her horse 
and once more looked back. There at her feet lay the 
city in its beauty, the towers and spires springing from 
amidst the clustering masses of the College elms ; there 
wound beneath their shade the silvery lines of the 
Cherwell and the Isis. 

“ Farewell, Oxford,” she cried, “ farewell, my good 
aubjects there ! — farewell, my dear scholars, and may 
God prosper your studies !— farewell, farewell l * 7 
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Moiite d’ Arthur. 

go all day long tlie noise of "battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the winter sea; 

Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, 

Had fallen in Lyonesse about their lord, 

King Arthur : then, because his wound was deep. 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the held, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 

1 The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep — the men I loved. I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time, 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Oamelot, as in the days that were* 

I perish by this people which I made, — 

Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come again, 
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To rule once more— but let what will be, be, 

I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 
That without help I cannot last till morn. 

Thou therefore take my brand Exealibur, 

Which was my pride : for thou rememberest how 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Bose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

Holding the sword — and how I row’d across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king : 

And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall he known : 

But now delay not: take Exealibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere : 

Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me word/ 
To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere : 

* It is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus, 

Aidless, alone, and smitten thro 5 the helm. 

A little thing may harm a wounded man. 

Yet I thy best will all perform at full, 

Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word/ 

So saying, from the ruin’d shrine he stept 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 

Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 

Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. ITe, stepping 
down 

By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed rock, 

Came on the shining levels of the lake. 
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There drew lie forth the brand Excalibur, 

And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the shirts of a long clond, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt : 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood, 
This way and that dividing the swift mind, 

In act to throw : blit at the last it seem d 
Better to leave Excalibnr conceal’d 
There in the many-knotted waterflags, 

• That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 

So strode he back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere ; 

« Hast thou perform’d my mission which I gave? 
What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard ? * 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 



‘ I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 

And the wild water lapping on the crag.’ 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale 
‘Thou hast betray’d tliy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight : 

For surer sign had follow’d, either hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
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I bad thee, watch, and lightly bring nie word/ 
Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in thought ; 

But when ho saw the wonder of the hilt, 

How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud, 
c And if indeed I cast the brand away, 

Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 

Should thus be lost for ever from the earth, 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many men 
What good should follow this, if this were done ? 
What harm, undone? deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 

Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself ? 

The King is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumours of a doubt ? but were this kept, 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings. 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms, 
Saying, £i King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake. 

Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.” 

So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 

But now much honour and much fame were lost/ 
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So spake lie, clouded with his own conceit, 

And hid Excalibur the second time, 

And so strode back slow to the wounded King. « 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily : 

4 What is it thou hast seen ? or what hast hoard ? * 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

4 1 heard the water lapping on the crag, 

And the long ripple washing in the reeds.’ 

To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath : 

‘ Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 

Unknightly, traitor-hearted ! Woe is mo! 

Authority forgets a dying king, 

Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 

That bow’d the will. I see thee what thou art, 

Eor thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 

In whom should meet the offices of all, 

Thou would’st betray me for the precious hilt ; 

Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Yaluing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 

Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice. 

And the third time may prosper, get thee hence : 

But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my hands.’ 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 

And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the sword, 

And strongly wheel’d and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 

And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch, 
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Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 

Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea, 

So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur : 

But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. - 

And lightly went the other to the King. 

Then spoke King Arthur di'awing thicker breath : 
‘Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 

Speak out : what is it thou hast heard, or seen ? * 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere ; 

* Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for 1 never saw, 

Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 

Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal men, 

So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 

Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him; 

But when I look’d again, behold an arm, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

That caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere,’ 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard; 
‘My end draws nigh ; ’tis time that I were gone. 

* Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 

And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.’ 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose. 
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Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 

And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him. Sir Bedivere * 

Bemorsefully regarded thro* his tears 
And would have spoken, but he found not words, 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 

O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 

And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 

But, as he walk’d, King Arthur panted hard, 

Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
"When all the house is mute. So sigh’d the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, 4 Qi^ck, quick ! 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die.’ 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk’d, 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep, behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove him, like a goad. 
Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels — 

And on a sudden, lo ! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 

Beneath them ; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
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Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream — by these 
Three Queens with t crowns of gold — and from them 

A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 

And, as it were one voice an agony 

Of lamentation, like a wind, that skulls 

All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmur’d Arthur, 4 Place me in the barge/ 
And to the barge they came. There those three 
Queens 

Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 
But she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter’d casque, and chafed his hands, 
And call’d him by his name, complaining loud, 

And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped with dark bloud : for all his face was white 
And colourless, and like the wither’d moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east ; 

And all his greaves and euisses dash’d with drops 
Of onset ; and the light and lustrous curls — 

That made his forehead like a rising sun 

High from the dais-throne — were parched with dust ; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 

Mix’d with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 
So like a shatter’d column lay the King ; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 

From spur to plume a star of tournament, 
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Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

Then loudly cried the hold Sir Bedivere, r 
c Ah ! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go ? 

Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes? 

For now I see the true old times are dead, 

When every morning brought a noble chance, 

And every chance brought out a noble knight. 

Such times have been not since the light that led 
The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 

But now the whole round table is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world ; 

And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the years, 

Among new men, strange faces, other minds.’ 

And slowly answered Arthur from the barge: 

* The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
juest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself : what comfort is in me ? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure ! hut thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by 
prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Bise like a fountain for me night and clay. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
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If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest — if indeed I go — 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 

To the island valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard- lawns 
And bowery hollows crown'd with summer sea, 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.’ 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

RuAles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn, 

And on the mere the wailing died away. 
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CHAUCER. 

Page 1. Fro = from; the form still retained in tne phrase “to 
and fro.” 

Chivalry. The duties of a knight. 

* Freedom — liberality ; just as liberal means properly “ free.” 

* Ferre. The comparative of (Saxon) /er, far. 

Tramissene. A Moorish town in Africa. 

This illt€ = this same. Compare “of that ilk” used in 

Scotland after the name of a landed proprietor, to show 
that his estate bears the family name. 

P. 2. Falatie = Palatia, in Asia Minor. 

He never yet no villany ne said . Nc=not. Notice the 

repetition of the negative, adding to its force. Villany 
(from villanus , the farm labourer) is conduct unbecoming a 
gentleman, and fit for a boor only. 

- — No manner wight. Compare in the passage from Hooker 
(p. 20), “ All manner laws.” 

Gipon . A frock or cassock. Compare French jupcn. 

;■ Yeome. Compare on page 3, Ypreved, and page 5, Ylorn. 

The prefix marks the past tense, as in the German redu- 
plicate. 

Yiage. Journeyings, from Latin via, a road. 

Deliver. Active, supple. 

Chevachie. From the French, properly an expedition of 

horsemen : hence for war generally. 

— Flour €s — flowers, Bede = Red. 

P. 3. Endite, write poetry, as to the dictation of the muse, 

Just. Compare joust or tournament. 



F. 3. Pourtray , paint. 

Carf. The past tense of kerven : to carve. 

— ; — Full loth were him , &c. It pleased him not' to curse those 
* that did not pay his tithes. 

— ~ Qf hfe offering, and eke of his substance— of what was freely 
given to him, and also of what was the legal income of 
his benefice. 

P. 4. Lowed or lewd, means originally an unlearned man or 
layman, opposed to a man of letters or a priest. 

Chanter ie. An endowment to pay a priest to sing masses 

for the soul of some one deceased. 

Dispitous — without pity. 

Dangerous no digne —not distant nor haughty. 

P. 5 Spiced conscience— Over dainty or hypocritical scruples 
Compare “ spiced holiness.” 

Ylorn — lost. 

— — Lite = little. Compare page 3, “ Moche and lite.” 

P.6. Myve or blive= quickly. Compare Burns’s ‘Cotter’s 

Saturday Night,’ (see p. 210,) “belyve the elder bairns,” &c. 

Suffice to thee thy good = let what riches yon have be suf- 
ficient unto you. 

Press hath envy , and weal is blent over all = the world is 

full of envy, ancl prosperity is often all overcast. 

P. 7. In trust of her , &e., i.e., fortune. 

- — Light business . Not too much interference in other men’s 
affairs. 

As doth a croke with a loall. As an earthen pot with a 

stone wall. 

Daunt thou thyself— subdue thyself. 

In buxumness — in a submissive spirit. Buxom is originally 

pliant or (of the mind) yielding, obedient. 

Thy ghost — thy reason, thy better part. 

SPENSER. 

P. 9. A garland well beseen — A gal *and fair to see. 

Ghauffed, taken directly from the French. 

Yold. The archaic form of the past tense of yield. 

P. 10. A ram, the same which over Eellespontm swam . The ram 
with the golden fleece, which carried away Phrixus and 
Helle : and whose fleece was afterwards the object of the 
Argonautic expedition. 
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P, 10. Europa floating through th f Argolic floods. Zeus, assuming 
the form of a bull, carried Europa over the sea to Crete 

- — The twins of Leda. Castor and Pollux. 

P. II. As bargemen wont to fare, i.e,, in rowing, r 

• Which feigns demurest grace ; bowing and retiring 

obsequiously. 

— * The beast that whilom did forray the Nemean forest. The 
lion slain by Heracles, the son of Amphitryon. Amphi- 
# tryonide is a patronymic. 

P. 12. Assoil, to weigh or determine : also to absolve or set free. 

— — Orion. The hunter of Boeotia, slain by Diana for an offence 
against chastity, or by Earth for the slaughter of her 
animals, 

• Centaur , in ancient mythology, was a creature half mai\ 

half horse. 

P. 14. Mocliel . Compare the Scotch muclde . 

P, 16. With painted words , as we say, “ in highly coloured 
language.” 

Primrose. Notice the use of this word in its strict sense, 

“ the rose of spring.” 

P. 17. Enaunter , like “ peradventure,” from the French. 

■ And often crossed with the priestes crew. Referring to the 

Druidical rites of the ancient Britons. Priestes is the 
old genitive case. 

HOOKER. 

P. 19. Lively. Here as an adverb ; but later used only as an 
adjective. 

Which one in Sophocles. The chorus in the (Ed i pus 
Tyranuus. The passage is thus rendered by Mr. Arnold : 
u Laws that in the highest empyrean had their birth, of 
which Heaven is the father alone, neither did the race of 
mortal men beget them, nor shall oblivion ever put them 
to sleep.” 

SHAKESPEARE. 

P.29. The most unhanded cut of all. A double superlative. 
Compare in this play, “ With the most boldest and best 
hearts of Rome” So with the comparative, “a more 
larger list of sceptres.” 

P. SO. This many summers. Many is here a noun substantive 
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and “ or has to he supplied before summers. Compare 
“A many merry men,” As You Like It; “A many 
thousand warlike French,” King John, 

P. 3h And their ruin , i.e., the ruin which the loss of their 
favour brings. - 

I\ 32. The voice goes , i.e., the rumour runs thus. 

F, 33. Give me leave to speak him, Shakespeare sometimes 
omits the preposition after “ speak as here, where it 
means “ speak of him and in Romeo and Juliet, “speak 
him fair,” where it means “ to. him.” 

Stomach = pride. 

• Pitiful here “ feeling pity,” but in modern usage generally 

“ worthy of pity or contempt.” 

P. 31. Ipswich and Oxford. Besides the school at Ipswich, the 
foundation of Cardinal College (now Christ Church) 
attests Wolsey’s interest in education. 

P. 35. All which it inher it = All those who inherit it (the globe). 

Each = wreck. 

■ — — Show likest God's. For tbis use of show, compare “Which 
shows like grief itself,” Richard II. 

P, 36. She determines herself the glory of a creditor, i.e., makes 
the glory of a creditor centre in herself. 

TAYLOB. 

P.41. Mis motion made irregular * * * than it could recover v 
Notice the change from masculine to neuter, which is 
characteristic of the careless ease of Taylor’s prose. 

MILTON. 

F. 45. Mewing , from the Latin muto, referring to the casting or 
changing of the feathers. Compare “ moulting.” 

F. 46. Engrossers . The persons appointed to license all publica- 
tions. 

Or hear’st thou rather . A classical idiom, “ Dost thou chose 

rather to be called?” 

The Stygian pool = hell. From Styx, the river of the infernal 

regions in classical mythology. . .. 

Middle darhiess = the gulf between hell and heaven. 

With other notes than to the Orphean lyre. A hymn to Night 

was attributed to Orpheus, in a strain different from the 
sacred one of Milton. . 

P.47. So thick a drop serene * * * or dim suffusion, alluding 
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to the blindness produced, according to medical language, 
by th e<gutta serena (drop serene) or by suffusio (suffusion), 
p, 47. Yet not the more cease I to wander = yet I still wander as 
before. 

— — Nor sometimes forget = and at times recall, 

Squall'd with me in fate. Upon whom blindness foil, as on rne. 

Thmmjrh . A bard of Thrace, who contended with the 

Muses, and by them was blinded for his presumption. 

• Mreonides = Homer. " 

Tires! as and Tliineus. Blind soothsayers of Thebes, and of 

Thrace. 

Then feed on thoughts , &e., i.e., then (X) feed on thoughts 

that voluntary (= of themselves, without effort) flow into 

;V^p' : -^:- J ’-;,:- ;; poetry.; :; a 

— — Sings darkling = sings in the gloom. Darkling is not a 
participle, but an adverbial form. Compare in Johnson’s 
4 Vanity of Human Wishes/ “Roll darkling down the 
torrent of his fate and Keats/ 44 Darkling I listen ; 
and for many a lime I have been half in love with easeful 
death.” 

- — Cheerful toays of men . Compare Tennyson’s Tithonus : 

44 Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary from the kindly ways of men ?” 

where kindly may bear its original meaning of u natural / 

For the book of knowledge . For = instead of. 

Void as. 

The following descriptive title wms added in 1645, when the 
retribution threatened by Milton had actually come, and 
the nation was plunged in civil war. 

44 In this monody the author bewails a learned friend, 
unfortunately drowned in his passage from Chester, on 
the Irish seas, 1637. And by occasion foretells the ruin 
of our corrupted clergy, Ihen in their height.” 

The learned friend was Milton’s fellow-collegian, Edward 
■■■■' . King. 

p. 48. Bitter consiraint^md necessity. 

— Sad occasion dear. Bear passes from its meaning of 
4( loved,” to that which excites any strong emotion. 
Compare in Julius Cmsar , 

** Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy death V* 
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. To disturb your season due — to disturb you before the due 
season. 

Build the lofty rhyme. Build is here a translation from the 
Latin idiom, as in Horace, “ Condis amabile carmen.” 

Melodious tear — an elegy. »So Spencer, 4 * Tears of the 
Muse.” 

Sisters of the sacred well (the Pierian fountain) = the 
Muses. 

Favour my destined urn— do the same kindly office for mo 
when I am in my grave. 

Sable shroud — my dark tomb or grave. 

For we were nursed, ko. Deferring to college companion- 
ship. 

. Gray-fly is the same ns the trumpet-fly, whose noontide 
hum is here called her 4 sultry-horn.” 

Battening — feeding. 

Westering — going westwards. 

Meanwhile the rural ditties, &c. This is an elaborate way 
of expressing their companionship in studies and in 
youthful poetical efforts. 

Old Damcetas. A name taken from the pastoral poetry of 
the ancients, and here referring to their college tutor. 

Desert caves — the caves that miss thy presence. 

Gadding vine. Wandering about or straying in luxuriant 
growth. 

On the steep . Perhaps Pemnaenmawr, which overhangs 
the coast between the mouth of the Dee and Anglesea. 

Mona — Anglesea. 

. Deva = the Dee, whose wizard stream seems to have been 
traditionally held as specially weird and strange. 

What could the Muse herself i.e., “What could she do or 
avail.” The Muse that Orpheus bore = Calliope. 

When, by the rout , &c. Orpheus, lamenting for his wife, 
was torn to pieces by the Thracian women in their 
Bacchanalian orgies. 

To tend the * * shepherd's trade. Here, the poet’s calling. 

Meditate. Suggested by the Latin word used by Virgil for 
playing on the oaten pipe. 

As others use , i.o., are wont to do. This verb is now only 
used in the past tense. 

That last infirmity of noble mind. So Tacitus says, “ Even 
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by the wise, desire of glory is the last to be stript off, n 
which explains the sense in which last is used by Milton. 
). The blind Fury with the abhorred shears. In Greek mytho- 
logy the goddess that cut the thread of life was ''a Fate , 
not a Fury , but the latter name is used to express greater 
abhorrence. 

* Phoebus replied , &c. Phoebus or Apollo, god of poetry. 

- Glistering foil = bright gilding. 

1. Fountain Aretlmse. A fountain in Syracuse. It is here 
invoked as recalling Theocritus , the bucolic poet of 
Syracuse. 

- Hindus. A river near Mantua : hence recalling Virgil, who 

was born at Mantua. 

- That came in Neptune's plea = that came, sent by Neptune 

to hold a trial. 

- Hippotades. A patronymic for iEolus. The ruler of the 

winds. 

- Not a blast ivas * * * strayed. We should now say “ had 

strayed.” 

- Sleek Panope with all her sisters = the Nereids. 

- In the eclipse = at a time of ill-luck, 

- Pigged with curses dark. The curses are as sails to live 

ship. 

- Camus = the river Cam. 

- Footing ~ stepping. To foot is to move with any peculiar 

motion ; here a slow and halting one, but usually, 
as in the phrase “footing it,” with a light and dancing 
step. 

- That sanguine flower r &e. = the hyacinth. 

- My dearest pledge. Pledge is used (like the Latin word 

pignus , which has a similar meaning) of a loved object. 

- The pilot of the Galilean lake = St. Peter. 

- Of metals twain = of gold and iron. 

- Amain = with force. 

52. Blind mouths = mouths of men Who are blind. 

- Scrannel = thin or meagre. 

- The grim wolf = the Church of Rome. 

- Bat that two-handed engine at the door, &c. Probably only 

a general denunciation of coming retribution: “The 
strong hand of heaven’s vengeance stands ready to smite 
once for all ” 
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' . 'v £h '%% " Meturn r A Ipheus. . A river of Arcadia, whose streams were 
believed to mingle with the fountain of Arethusa, in 

* Syracuse. 

— — - The dread voice, , i.o., that of St. Peter. 

— - Where the whispers use. Use = are wont to linger. Compare 
above “ As others use." 

Swart Star = parching star ; the dogstar. 

P, 53. Bathe primrose , & c. Rathe = early ; so rather ca 
sooner. 

— — Freaked . We have from the same root, and in the same 
sense, freckled. 

The laureat hearse = the laurel-covered bier. 

The monstrous world = the world where monsters dwell. 

Bellerus, A giant, a name coined by Milton from Bcllerium 

the Latin name for a promontory in Cornwall. 

The great vision = St. Michael, who, according to tradition, 

gazes from the headland of St. Michael’s Mount, upon 
Naraancos and Bavona, on the coast of Gallicia. 

— Your sorrow = he for whom you sorrow. 

P. 54. The unexpressive nuptial song. Unexpressive = that 
cannot be expressed, ineffable. 

— — The uncouth swain = the unknown swain. 

His Doric lay: like Theocritus, who was a native of the 

Doric city of Syracuse. 

— - Had stretched out all the hills = had made their shadow 
long. 

When thb Assault was intended to the City. 

P. 54. Written before the expected assault on the city, in 1642 
when the Royalists had advanced as far as Brentford 
Milton’s house was in Aldersgate Street. 

P. 55. Emathian conqueror = Alexander the Great. Emathia, 
a district of Macedonia, here stands for the whole. We 
are told that in i?.c. 335, when Thebes was destroyed, 
the house of Pindar, the Theban poet, was spared by 
Alexander, who, by the favour lie showed to Greek 
literature, increased his political influence amongst the 
states of Greece. 

- — Sad Electro! $ poet = Euripides ; the singing of a chorus out 
of whose tragedy, the Electra, heard by the Spartan 
conquerors in 404 b.c., is said by Plutarch to have averted 
the destruction of Athens. 
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On his Blindness. 

P. 55. One talent See Matthew xxv, Milton s one talent in liis 
poetical faculty. r . 

To Cyriac Skinner. 

P. 55. This three years day. For three years this clay. Con- 
science = consciousness. 

P. 56. My noble task. The “ Defence on behalf of the English 
people ” written in Latin, in answer to the book in which 
Salmasius, a professor at Leyden, had attacked the 
execution of Charles I . 

CLARENDON. 

P. 58. Without at all affecting the execution that was then 
principally to he attended = without having any love for 
such action as was then to be expected. 

P. 59. Enamoured on peace . For on, modern usage would 
substitute of 

DRYDEN. 

P.65. Achitaphel. Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, 
was prominent amongst those who, during the agitation 
produced by the rumours of a Popish plot, attempted to 
keep the Duke of York (afterwards James II.) from the 
Throne by means of the Exclusion Bill. He supported the 
claims of Monmouth (who is Absalom in the Satire ) ; and 
when, on the turn of the tide, the Court felt itself strong 
enough to bring a charge of high treason against him, the 
Bill was thrown out by the grand jury of London (1681). 

P, 66. The triple bond. The alliance of England with Holland 
and Sweden, which was broken off during the “ Cabal ” 
ministry (to which Shaftesbury belonged) for an alliance 
with France {the foreign yohe). . 

Zimri , George Villiers, 2nd Duke of Buckingham, the son 

of the first duke, who was minister to James I. and 
Charles I., and was assassinated in 1627* Buckingham was 
one of the cabal ; and, when driven from office in 1 674, went 
vehemently into opposition. He had ridiculed Dryden in 
the play called Behearsal. The lines quoted, Dryden 
himself thought the best in the whole poem. 

Alexander’s Feast. 

P. 68. Timotheus, A musician or Boeotia, one of Alexander the 
Great’s favourites. 
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P, 68. Quire. We should now write “Choir.” 

P, 73. Cecilia came , inventress of the vocal frame. St. Cecilia was 

* held to have invented the organ. 

DEFOE. 

P. 77. A skirmish of Dragoons. This is from the Memoirs of | 

a Cavalier , a book which, though it gives an acoimt of 
events which occurred twenty years before the author’s 
birth, yet impresses us with an air of reality, by means 
of its graphic detail, and circumstantiality. 

SWIFT. 

1’. 80. The Spider and the Bee. This is taken from the 
t Battle of the Books,’ an account of a fight between the 
books in the Royal Library at St. James’s, which Swift 
contributed to the controversy, then fashionable, as to the 
merits of the ancient and modern authors. 

P. 81. TFas adventured out ; an older form of what we would 
express by “ bad ventured out.” 

P. S4. Temple of Fame. Compare Popes’ Temple . of Fame , of 
which part is printed in Book Y. of this series. 

P. 86. The artisans , i.e., those who attempt to attain fame by 
work of a mechanical kind. 

P. 88. Quintus Curtius, Arrian , and Plutarch , three historians 
who have each contributed to the biography of Alexander. 

P. 89. Julius Cxsar * * * * % could have no conductor hut 
himself . In allusion to his being the author of the Com- 
mentaries, as well as the chief actor in the events which 
they record. 

ADDISON. 

P.96. Pedantry. With this piece, compare the Moral Essays 
of Pope (Epistle I.). 

“ Yes, you despise the man to Books ccnfin’d, 

Who from his study rails at human kmd ; 

Tho* what he learns he speaks, and may advance 
v Some general maxims, or be right by chance, 

* * * * *■ 

And yet the fate of all extremes is such. 

Men may be read as well as Books, too much &c. 
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P. 97. Either of the hings of Spain or Poland. The disputed 
successions in both these countries were questions that 
about this time agitated every Court in Europe. r 


POPE. 

Essay on Man. 

P, 99. My St. John. Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroko, the 
friend of Pope : Statesman under Queen Anne, but after- 
wards banished for his treacherous dealings with the 
■ Jacobites. . ■ 

P. 100. Vindicate the ways of God to man. Compare “Justify 
the ways of God to man.” Milton, Paradise Lost , 
Book i. line 26. 

Circle other suns. Compare Milton’s t£ Thy saints circling 

thy mount ” (Paradise Lost , vi. 742). 

Yonder argent fields. So again, Milton, “ those argent fields.” 

Satellites. In four syllables. 

P. 101. , Where all must full or not coherent be, l.e., “ Where 
there can be no gap, unless there is to be a want of 
cohesion.”— Ward. 

— - Egypt's god = Apis, the sacred bull kept at Memphis. 

P. 103. Gust = taste or pleasure. 

P. 104. A Borgia or a Catiline. Caesar Borgia, the son of 
Alexander VI., one of the most infamous of the Popes 
(died 1507), Catiline, the conspirator at Rome in the 
Consulship of Cicero (b.c. 62). 

Young Ammon. Alexander the Great was saluted by the 

priests of the Libyan god, Ammon, as his son. 

P. 106. Or touch if tremblingly alive * * * aromatic pain. These 
lines are faulty in point of grammar, because elliptical. 
“ O, what the use, if touch were tremblingly alive, &c., or, 
by a quick effluvia darting, &c., to die in aromatic pain.” 

The music of the spheres. A notion beginning with the 

Pythagoreans, repeated throughout classical literature, 
and thence borrowed by our 17th and 18th century poets. 

On the tainted green. Compare in Scott, ££ tainted gale.” 

Nice bee. Nice here = keenly discriminating. 

P. 107 (line 1). Barrier. A dissyllable. 

What thin partitions. Compare Dry den, “ and thin par- 
titions do their bounds divide.” 

P.109. Abus'd or disabus'd. Abus’d = deceived. From tha 
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Satires. The piece quoted is from the ‘ Epistle of Dr. 
Arbuthnot, or the Prologue to the Satires.’ 

P. 110. John, i.e., John Searl, his old servant, whan he 
* remembered in his will. 

- — Mint A sanctuary for insolvent debtors. 

P, 111. This prints my letters. Some of Pope’s letters had been 
surreptitiously printed in 1726. 

Metro = Virgil. 

Granville the Polite , i.e., George Granville, afterwards Lord 

Lansdowne, a wit and poet of the time of Queen Anne 
(lived till 1735). 

Walsh, who was the first to recognise in Pope the dawnings 

of genius. 

Garth. Dr. Samuel Garth. An author, and an early 

friend of Pope. 

Congreve. William Congreve (died 1729), one of the 

wittiest comedians in the language. 

P. 112. Talbot. Duke of Shrewsbury, died 1718. 

Somers. Lord Keeper, under William III. 

Sheffield. Duke of Buckingham, the friend and patron of 

Dryden. 

Mitred Ilochesier . Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Eochester. 

Burnet Bishop Burnet, the Whig historian, is here 

purposely joined with authors of no importance whatever. 

The hard whom pilfer'd Pastorals , <fec. Ambrose Philips, 

who wrote pastorals, (accused by Pope of plagiarism), and 
who translated Persian tales. 

P. 113. Tate. Nahum Tate “ author of the worst alterations of 
Shakespeare, the worst version of the Psalms of David, and 
the worst continuation of a great poem (Absalom and 
Acliitophel) extant.” (Prof. Craik.) 

- Peace to all such. The next lines, the most famous of the 

poem, are directed against Addison, once Pope’s friend, 
but now estranged. For a criticism of the Satire, see 
Macaulay’s “ Essay on Addison.” 

P. 115. Gay. John Gay (1688-1732) was one of Pope’s cearest 
and most lamented friends. - His straits were owing more 
to carelessness than want of money. 

Queensbury. The Duke of Queensbury, in whose house 

Gay latterly lived. 

Sir Will = Sir William Youge, Secretary for War. 
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p. 115. Bubo = Bubb Poddington, the adviser of tlie Prince of 
Wales, and typical of his age in light-hearted and careless 
unscrupulousness. r 

P. 117. A friend in exile = Bolin gbroke. 

THOMSON. 

P. 119. Nature attend J join every living soul. Compare 
Coleridge on p. 281 of this book. 

P.120. Philomela = the nightingale. 

P. 121. Light ineffable. Compare Milton on p. 40. 

GRAY. 

P. 122. “ Elegy written in a Country Churchyard.” “ Perhaps 
the noblest stanzas in oar language” ( Palgrave ). 

P. 125. Madding crowd. Compare “ Madded land ” in Johnson 
(page 173), and the note to that page. 

GOLDSMITH. 

P. 137. The Traveller. Written in 1764, and dedicated to his 
brother, the Reverend Henry Goldsmith. 

Idra’s cliffs = Idria, in Carniola. 

Arno's shelvy side. Arno , a river in Italy. 

P. 140. Own the kindred soil. Show by natural luxuriance 
that the soil is fitted for them. 

The 'pregnant quarry teemed with human form , i.e., the 

quarry yielded from its bosom the marble from which 
statues were made. Perhaps in no line has Goldsmith 
fallen more under the influence of the false artificiality 
of the day which prevails over his poetry sufficiently to 
make it only third-rate, while it leaves his prose un- 
touched in its perfect purity and simple art. 

P.112. Be sees his little lot the lot of all. See preceding note. 
This line shows how simple Goldsmith could make his 
language when he chose. 

P.145. The tall rampire's artificial pride. Here r empire = 
breakwater. Compare “our rampired gates,” in Shake- 
speare. 

P. 150. Niagara. Note accentuation on the third syllable. 

■ Luke's iron crown. Of two brothers, George and Luke 

Dosa, who raised a rebellion in Hungary in 1514, 
George , and not Luke, suffered the torture of the red-hot 
crown. 
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P« 150. Damien's bed of steel. Damiens, tortured for an atiemp 
on the life of Louis XV., in 1757. 

P. 151. The Deserted Village. The dedication is given because 
it serves admirably to show that aptitude for prose writing 
which Goldsmith possessed in such signal perfection, what- 
ever the merits of his poetry may be. Throughout the 
whole dedication there is hardly one word which could be 
altered without greatly marring the symmetry of the 
whole. No turn of sarcasm could be more happy than the 
last words : “ one would sometimes wish to be in the right." 

P. 160. The Retaliation. Written in 1774, only a month before 
Goldsmith’s death. It was provoked by the jocular 
epitaphs which his foibles had given Goldsmith’s friends 
especially Garrick, the opportunity of writing upon him, 

Our Dean = Dr. Barnard, Dean of Derry. 

Our Burke = Edmund Burke, 

Our Will = Mr. William Burke, a relative of the preceding. 

And Dick = Mr. Richard Burke, another relative of Edmund 

Burke. 

Our Cumberland = Richard Cumberland, the dramatist. 

Douglas = Canon Douglas of Windsor. 

Our Garrich = David Garrick, the great actor, friend of 

Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith. 

- — - Reynolds = Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Ridge , Hickey. Other members of the club. 

P. 161. Tommy Townshend = Mr. Towhshend, M.P., afterwards 
Lord Sydney. 

P. 166. Kenrick , Kelly, Woodfall . Authors or literary men of 
the day, of no note. 

— Be-llosciused. Roscius was a great Roman actor, and 
hence the name has become typical of his profession. 


JOHNSON, 

P. 166. Metaphysical poets. The title has been often, and very 
justly, objected to. Johnson seems to use the word 
merely in the sense of “ unnatural or, perhaps, “ over- 
subtle but neither meaning is defensible. 

P. 167. The father of criticism = Arutotle. 

P. 169, Hyperbole = exaggeration. 

The Vanity of Human Wishes. 

P. 172. This is an imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal. 
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Of the same satire Dryden had previously written 


translation, which appeared along with the translation 
of the other satires of Juvenal and of those of Persrius. 
The poem does not stand in what we are now accustom ed 
to reckon the first or even the second rank of poetry. 
But it is well to remember Scott’s opinion of it: *1 
asked him from what style of composition he derived 
most pleasure. He answered “ Johnson’s, and that he 
had more pleasure in reading London and the Vanity of 
Human Wishes, than any other poetical composition he 
could mention” * (Lockhart’s Life). “The Inst line of 
MS.” (adds Lockhart) “ that Scott sent to the press 
was a quotation from the same piece.” 

P. 173. Fate icings icith every wish the afflictive dart = With 
every wish Fate sends some misfortune. Supply icith 
before each gift and each grace. 

llestless fre = the impetuous ardour of courage. 

- — Massacre of gold = massacre occasioned by gold. 

Nor truth nor safety - neither truth nor safety. 

Let history tell , where rival Icings command. In this para- 
graph the author probably alludes to the Jacobite re- 
bellion of 1745, iu which Lord Lovat and others of rank 
suffered the penalty of treason, although easy conditions 
were, fbr the most part, granted to their followers. The 
poem was published in 1749. 

Madded land — Maddened. In the phrase “ the madding 

crowd’s ignoble strife” (Gray’s Elegy) we have the 
neuter used as the verb. 

When statutes glean the refuse of the sword = when law 

pounces on those rebels whom the sword has spared. 

The needy traveller , &c. A translation of Juvenal’s lines 

on the satire “ Cantahit vacuus coram latrone viator.” 

P. 174. Foes envy seize thee. &c. = If you envy, then destroy the 
source of his joy by increasing his wealth and depriving 
him of the boon of poverty. 

Vicissitude = Succession. • 

— — Load the tainted gale — are borne upon the winds which 
they taint. 

* — Democritus (460 — 361 n.c,), a Greek philosopher, who held 
peace of mind, and superiority to casual ills, to be the 
great end of human effort. 
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P. 174. Where want enchained caprice , &c. = where the caprices 
and follies of mankind were limited by want of means, 

m their conceit outrooted by toil, and man showed less 
* variety in folly. 

— •: Attentive truth and nature to descry = attentive to descry 
truth and nature. 

Whose joys are causeless = those whose, &c., aid fclio farce. 

P. 175. Love ends with hope = as soon as the sycophant has 
ceased to hope for benefits, he ceases to love. 

Morning, an adjective. 

For growing names =. to ploase those whose fame is on the 

rise. 

— — The dedicator . The authors of Johnston’s day, and before 
it, sought to procure a gift, and favour for their book, by 
dedicating it to some patron of high rank. 

Palladium of the place . Palladium , originally the image 

of Pallas at Troy, said to have fallen from heaven, and 
regarded as the protecting genins of the city. Hence, for 
anything to be preserved with studious care. 

The form distorted justifies the fall. In his ugliness we see 

a justification of his misfortunes. 

— — And detestation rids , &c. = “ An abhorrence of the original 
makes us free the wall, which is indignant as well as we 
at the insult it has suffered in having to display such a 
face.” The line is in Johnson’s worst and most artificial 
manner. 

But will not Britain hear the last appeal ? “ Although 

party cliques may be fickle, yet, when the people of Britain 
are appealed to, will not they condemn her foes and 
protect the zeal of her favourites ?” 

No more remonstrance rings . As in the days of the Grand 

Bemonstrance presented to Charles I. by the parliament 
of 1629. 

Septennial ale — ale distributed at the elections. Parlia- 
ments were now, by the Act of 1716, septennial, instead 
of triennial. 

P. 176. His followers fly. All except Thomas Cromwell. See 
Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. y 

The menial lord. Even noblemen of high rank held offices 

m bis household. 

— The refuge of monastic rest. He died at Leicester Abbey. 
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M3nks > “ t0 lay my t>me3 

P 177 'vilUers Duke of Buckingham, minister of James I. 
and Charles I ; assassinated by Felton in 1028 r ontho 
eve of an expedition against France. 

Harley. Earl of Oxford, minister of Queen Anno at the 

close of her reign; afterwards thrown into prison on 
account of his treacherous dealings with the Jacobites., 

Wentworth. Lord Strafford, the minister of Charles I., who, 

along with Laud, attempted to trample on the liberties of 
England by his policy of “ thorough,” and against whom 
an Act of Attainder was afterwards earned. He was 

executed, 1641. - 

Hyde. Earl of Clarendon, minister of Charles XI- foi seven 

years after the Restoration. His daughter was marrioi 

to the Duke of York, afterwards James II. 

Bodley's dome. The library at Oxford, greatly extended 

by Sir Thomas Bodley, one of Elizabeth’s ambassadors. 
Batson’s mansion. The tradition of Oxford was, that the 
study of Roger Bacon, built over a bridge, was to iai 
when some one more learned than Bacon should pass 
under it. 

Thu cell refrain = keep away from tliy cell. . 

1\ 178. Lydiat. A theologian and mathematician of some 
eminence, whom his Royalist sympathies brought into 
poverty. He died in 1646. 

Galileo. Who fell under the persecution of the Inquisition 

for maintaining that the earth moved round the sun. 

Rebellion's vengeful talons. Johnson looked with no favour 

on the proceedings of the Long Parliament. -Lawn, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, executed in 1645. 

The rapid Greek = Alexander the Great, who endeavoured 

to unite Greece, and carried his conquests into the East. 

The Danube and the Rhine. Referring to the victories of 

Blenheim and Dettingen in Marlborough’s wars. 

This power has praise , &c. = praise has such power that 

virtue (= courage) can scarce warm us, unless fame aid 
' .. her. 

Where wasted nations raise a single name = where nations 

are wasted that one man may be famous. 

Mortgaged states s= states burthened with a national debt 
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P. 179. Swedish Charles = Charles XII. of Sweden, conqueror 
of Europe, until, in 1709, Peter the Great scattered his 
army at Pultowa. 

2— m Condemned a needy suppliant , &c. Charles fled to Turkey, 
where he employed himself in soliciting, bribing, and 
intriguing with the creatures of the Turkish Court. 

His fall was destined, &c. Charles fell at Fredericshall 

in 1718 ; whether by the hand of an enemy or of a traitor. 

P. 180. Persia’s tyrant = Xerxes, whose attempt to subjugate 
Greece is related by Herodotus, and the resistance to 
whom forms the greatest chapter in Greek history. 

■ — Bavaria's lord = Charles, elector of Bavaria, who claimed 

the Imperial crown against Maria Theresa (fair Austria). 

The wares he lashes. He ordered the Hellespont to be 
scourged for having destroyed his bridge of boats. 

Hussar . The light cavalry soldier of Hungary. 

P.181. Steals to death. In 1745. 

P. 182. Improve his heady rage. Increase his headstrong rage. 

— Mould his passions , till they make Ms will. Notice the pun 
in will. 

A daughter mourns = has some bereavement to lament. 

Kindred merit = some worthy kinsman. 

P. IS3. Who set unclouded , &c. A metaphor drawn from a 
sunset, seen over a foreground of sea. 

* Marlborough outlived for eight years two paralytic strokes, 

- — - Swift. During the last years of his life, Swift fell into a 
madness, alternately raging and gloomy. 

BUEKE. 

P. 192. I do not enter into these metaphysical distinctions ; I 
hate the very sound of them. Burke is here resenting the 
foisting of metaphysics, with their abstract notions, into 
the domain of practical politics. For this Bentham has 
blamed him, as trusting to rhetoric rather than to truth ; 
while amongst his contemporaries he appeared over- 
addicted to theory, just because he showed that there 
was philosophical grounds for rejecting abstractions. 

p. ] 93, A noble lord = Lord Carmarthen. 

P.200. Our Gothic ancestors. Our ancestors were not Gothic, 
but Low-Dutch. Burke uses the phraseology common in 
bis time. 
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P. 201. My honourable and learned friend — Attorn ey-Genenu 
Thurlow. 

BUENS. 

P. 209. The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

P. 210. W angry sugh. Sugh is a moaning sound. 

Pleugh is pronounced with a strong guttural at the end. 

His weekly moil = the labours and cares of the week. 

Stacker through = stagger through. 

Bliditerin = fluttering. 

Belyve , the elder bairns. Belyve is Old English = soon 

quick. Seo Chaucer (p. 6 of this book), “I run blyve.” 

Some tentie rin : some run carefully. 

Sair-won penny fee = her hardly-earned wages. 

P. 211, Eadi tells the uncos — each tells the news. Unco , 

something strange, wonderful, or new. 

Gars ( = forces) auld claes ( = old clothes) look amaist 

( = almost) as welVs ( = as well as) the new. 

« — • WI an eydent hand. Bydent = diligent. 

The halesome parritch = the wholesome porridge. 

Soup , or soupe = spoonful. Hawkie = cow with a white 

face. 

* Yont the Italian = beyond the partition wall. 

Chows her cood = chews her cud. 

Her weel-hain'd kehbuck = her well-saved cheese. 

Aft he's prest. Compare Goldsmith’s 

“ And spread his vegetable store, 

And gaily press’d, and smiled.” 

How 'twas a towmond auld , sin’ lint was i' the bell = how 

it was a twelvemonth old, from the time that the flax 
was in the flower. 

P. 212. Ingle = chimney-corner. 

His lyari haffets — the grey locks on his temples. 

P. 213. An honest man's the noblest work of God. From Pope’s 
* Essay on Man.’ 

P. 217. To a Mountain Daisy. 

Amang the stoure = among the dust. Stoure is used in 

Old English for the hurtle of battle, ‘‘As fit for warlike 
stoures ” (Spenser, page 8). 

P. 218. The histie stibble- field = the dry stubble-field. 
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P. 219. The mans the gowd ( ss gold). 

— — Wear hoddin grey ~ wear grey homespun clothes. 

*— — Birkie = consequential fop. 

P. 2^0. May hear the gree ( = the prize). 

COWPER. 

P. 225. These lines, perhaps the most touching for themselves 
and for their occasion in the language, were written by 
Cowper 11 On the receipt of my mother's picture out oj 
Norfolk in 1790. This was just ten years before the 
poet’s death ; his mother’s death, when he was six years 
old, had deprived him of that tender care, which he, o i 
all others, most sorely needed. 

P. 226. The past'ral house our own. Cowper’a father was a 
clergyman. 

P. 228. The howling blasts drive devious. Cowper often finds a 
parallel for his unhappiness in one lost at sea. Compare 
his poem, the Castaway. 

My boast is not that I deduce my birth , &c. To both these 

boasts Cowper’s birth entitled him. 

P. 229. To Mary = Mrs. Unwin (see Note on Cowper, p. 223,. 

SCOTT. 

P. 242. Battle of Flodden Field. Fought in 1513, between the 
Scottish forces under James IV., ami the English under 
Lord Surrey. In the battle the chief of the Scottish 
nobility fell, with their king : in the words of the Scottish 
ballad “ the flowers o’ the forest were a wede away.” This 
description is from Scott’s poem of Marmion. 

p. 258. 0 for a blast of that dread horn 

On Fontarabian echoes borne , fyc. 

According to the 1 Song of Rowland,’ one of the Carlo 
vingian legends which Scott seems here to follow, Roland 
and Oliver fighting against the Saracens at Roncesvalles, 
being hard pressed and nigh to death, sound the ivory 
hom, the signal which, borne on the breeze, tells Charle- 
magne of his nephew’s need of succour. 

P. 261. Nor cherish hope in vain , &c. Legends were long 
current that King James survived the battle, and was 
either murdeyed or had departed on a pilgrimage. 
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WORDSWORTH. 

F. 262. Ode on tee Intimations of Immortality. Much />! 
the main idea which runs through this poem ic sug- 
gested by the half-philosophic, half-poetic doctrine of 
“ Reminiscence” found in Plato’s writings. 

BYRON. 

P. 288. Fresh feeres = new loved ones. 

P. 289. The Niobe of nations. Niobe, daughter of Tantalus, 
bereft of her children by the vengeance of Apollo and 
Artemis. 

P. 290. Eureka. Intended to represent a Greek word meaning 
“ I have found.” The word, however, if represented in 
English letters at all* ought to be Beureha. 

Brutus made the dagger’s edge , &e. Iu the assassination of 

Julius Csesar. 

Tally’s voice , Virgil’s lay , Livy’s pictured page. The re- 
presentatives of Rome in oratory, in poetry, and in history. 

Sylla. Lucius Cornelius Sulla (138-78 b.c.), conqueror of 

Mithridates, and afterwards Dictator. 

P.291. Bis day of double victory and death, &c. On the third 
of September Cromwell gained the victory of Dunbar ; a 
year afterwards (on the same day) that of Worcester, “ and 
a few years after, on the same day, which he had ever 
esteemed the most fortunate for him, died.” 

P. 292. Nemesis. Divine Vengeance, the main agent in Greek 
tragedy. 

She-wolf. The statue of the she-wolf at Rome, often 

asserted to be a monument of antiquity. 

The great founder = Romulus. 

Save one vain man. Napoleon I. 

A kind of bastard Cfesar. He claimed to be the repre- 
sentative of Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, the 
founder of the Holy Roman Empire of the West. 

P. 293. Alcides = Hercules, as the descendant of Alcaeus. 

And came, and saw , and conquered. According to the 

well-known phrase, “ Vent, vidi, vici ” 

P. 294. There let hi m lay. It is enough simply to point out the 
extraordinary solecism of which Byron is here guilty. 

Thy waters washed them power while they were free. The 
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other reading (and there has been much dispute as to 
which is correct) is, “ Thy waters wasted them,’* Sec. 

•P. 298. When cold obstruction's apathy . Compare in Measure 
* for Measure, “ To lie in cold obstruction and to rot/’ 

P. 299. Thermopylae . The scene of the immortal resistance 
offered by Leonidas, King of Sparta, and his three hun- 
dred, to the advance of the Persian host. 

— — Salctmis, The scene of the naval battle in which, after 
Athens had abandoned all for “her wooden walls/’ the 
Greeks scattered the fleet of Xerxes (480 jb.c.). 

KEATS. 

P.310 The icinnowing wind. Winnowing = fanning. Compare 

Goldsmith (on p. 140), “ To winnow fragrance round the 
smiling land.” 

P, 311. Chapman. George Chapman (1557-1634), one of the 
earliest English translators of Homer, and himself a poet. 

P. 312. Cortez, conqueror of Mexico (1485-1554). 

HALLAM. 

P. 316. The Duke of Gloucester. The son of Anne and Prince 
George of Denmark, who died in his eleventh yea? 
(1700). 

MACAULAY. 

P. 317. Argyle. Archibald Campbell, 9th Earl of Argyle. 
beheaded in the reign of James XL, 30tli June, 1685. 




THE END. 
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